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CHAPTER I 


THE MUSLIMS AND THE PARTITION OF 

BENGAL, 1905 

Lord Curzon, an ardent advocate of efficiency, assumed 
the viceroyalty of India with great enthusiasm on 30 
December, 1898. He soon drew up a programme of 
reform in the administration. Most of these reforms 
evoked opposition from various sections of the people, 
particularly from the growing political organization—The 
Indian National Congress. 1 

But none of his measures generated so much heat 
and aroused so much opposition and excitement as did 
the Partition of Bengal in 1905. Yet curiously enough, 
the idea did not originate with him; in fact, the discussion 
on the subject had been taking place for fourteen months 
without his knowledge. 2 

The question of readjustment of the boundaries of 
Bengal had a long history. As far back as 1853, Sir 
Charles Grant had emphasized the need of dividing the 
Presidency of Fort William into two provinces, 3 and in 
1854 Dalhousie had described the burden of administra¬ 
tion of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal as being too 
taxing for a single human being. 4 The failure of the 
Bengal Government to cope successfully with the Orissa 
famine in 1866 appears to have suggested an inquiry 
into the administrative problems of Bengal. The 
Secretary of State, Sir Stafford Northcote, set up a special 
committee for the purpose and made suggestions for the 

> The Calcutta Municipality Act, 1899, The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
The Indian Universities Act. 

> Ronaldahay, Life of Lord Curzon, p. 321. 

2 Cambridge History of Indie, VI, p. 3. 

* Motet, Qmettione, etc., on Indian Affaire, 1903,9 August, 1903, p. 334. 
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improvement of administration and for the possible 
readjustment of the boundaries of the Province. 1 About 
the same time the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir 
William Gray, categorically stated that the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal was too burdensome for an 
individual and failed to do justice to the interest of the 
Province. He indicated his preference for the reconsti¬ 
tution of Bengal into a full-fledged Province with its own 
Executive and Legislative Councils.2 The Special 
Committee, however, maintained that if Calcutta was 
to remain the capital of India, Bengal should remain 
under a Lieutenant-Governor without a Council.3 On 
a perusal of all these papers and reports the Secretary of 
State suggested to Sir John Lawrence that the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal might be placed on the same footing as 
the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay.4 The Gov¬ 
ernor-General in reply stated that the burden of the Bengal 
Government could be lightened by relieving it of Assam, 
Cachar and the outlying areas because of their isolated 
position and their ethnical and topographical peculiarities 
and then constituting these territories into a Chief 
Commissionership. 5 But no decision was taken. 

fin 1872, Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, in his Administrative Report, again 
complained that the work of Bengal Government was 
too stupendous for any single man. ' The census of 
1872 revealed that the population of Bengal, hitherto 
believed to have been between 40 and 60 million, was 
nearly 67 million. As a result, in 1874, Assam along 
with three Bengali-speaking districts—Sylhet, Cachar and 

> Parliamentary Papers, Collection 363, Administration of Bengal, Memoran¬ 
dum by Sir Stafford Northcote. 16 September, 1867, pp 3-4. 

2 Ibid., Governor of Bengal to Governor-General of India, 6 July, 1867. pp. 
5-7. 

* Ibid. Report of the Special Committee, 14 November, 1867, pp. 34-6. 

* Ibid. Despatch by Northcote, 16 January, 1866, pp 63-6. 

3 Ibid. Memorandum by John Lawrence, 20 January, 1868. pp.. 68-73. 
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Goalpara—were constituted into a Chief Commissioner- 
ship. In 1892, on the recommendation of a small 
committee of civil and military experts, Lushai Hills 
was added to Assam. 1 In 1896 Sir William Ward, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, suggested the transfer of 
Dacca, Mymensingh and Chittagong districts to Assam. 
This was, however, opposed by his successor, Sir Henry 
Cotton, who thought that the Chittagong division by 
being separated from an advanced province and trans¬ 
ferred to backward Assam would gain nothing. He put 
forward other objections as well and predicted that such 
a proposal, if made public, would excite “a storm of 
protest”. 2 This, in fact, it did. Some sections of the 
people—mostly zemindars, merchants and European 
planters—objected to this transfer. The grounds were 
that the people of the Chittagong division (a) would 
suffer heavily if placed under an inferior administration; 

(b) would be removed from the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta High Court and the Bengal Board of Revenue; 

(c) would lose their seats in the Bengal Council 3 and 

(d) would be deprived of the privilege of the elective 
system, as it then operated in the district boards and 
municipal corporations, and of many other benefits 
enjoyed by them under a superior and comparatively 
progressive administration. 4 Meetings were held and 
telegrams of protest and memoranda were sent to the 
Government against the proposed transfer. At least 
one of the telegrams was sent by a Muslim, Serajul Islam 
Khan Bahadur, a member of the Bengal Legislative 

1 Indie Office Tract, 1037, All About Partition, p. 73. 

2 Public Letters from indie and General Letters from Bengal, 1897, Note by the 
Chief Commissioner, paras. 8-11. 

2 Parliamentary ropers , 1903, ed. 2638, Letter No. 3678, pp. 11- 12. 

* The Bengalee, 1 Fcbuf aty, 1896, pp. 25*52. 
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Council. 1 In the face of this opposition no decision 
was taken. 

The whole question of the re-arrangement of the 
boundaries’of Bengal was not solved but merely shelved. 
The fact was that in 1903 the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal had to administer the largest Province in India 
with an area of 189,000 square miles and a population of 
78,000,000.1 Most of the areas of the Province remained 
unvisited by the Lieutenant-Governor and important 
centres like Dacca or Chittagong did not get more than 
one visit from him within the five years of his tenure. 2 
Yet admittedly due to its distance from the capital the 
administration of Eastern Bengal was neglected and its 
system of communication remained undeveloped with the 
result that its unguarded waterways facilitated the opera¬ 
tion of large-scale organized piracy. 3 

But it was not on considerations of this neglected 
condition of Bengal that the question of the re-arrange¬ 
ment of its boundaries came to a head. It came up 
accidentally as a side issue when the Government of 
India attempted to bring about a union of the Oriya- 
speaking people, then under three administrations—of 
Bengal, Madras and Central Provinces—under one 
Province. Sir Andrew Fraser, the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, recommended, in 1901* the 
substitution of Hindi for Oriya in the law courts of 
Sambalpur and casually suggested that if Oriya was to 
remain the language of the area then that district might 
conveniently be amalgamated with Orissa and placed 
under the Bengal Government 4 or the whole of Orissa 

Jk The Moslem Chronicle, 11 January, 1896. p. 16. 

& ParUanwtUtO' rppert, 19C5,ed.263S. 

9 Fiaser, L, India Under Claten and After (1911), p. 372. 
pp.376.7. 
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might be transferred to the Central Provinces. 1 These 
suggestions led to the preparation of various schemes for 
the re-arrangement of provincial boundaries for fourteen 
months without the knowledge of the Viceroy. Mean¬ 
while, the Viceroy, in a letter to George Hamilton in 
April 1902, had expressed his desire to take up the 
question of provincial boundaries generally, as Bengal 
was too unweildy a charge for any single man. “Ought 
Chittagong to continue to belong to it, or ought we to 
give Assam an outlet on sea? Is Orissa best governed 
from Calcutta? Ought Ganjam to belong to Madras?" 
he asked, and then suggested the constitution of the 
Central Provinces with these sundry accretions into a 
Lieutenant-Governorship. 2 

When the file came up before him, Curzon was both 
surprised and vexed to find that he had been kept in 
the dark by the Secretaries about the matter for over 
one year. During this period the Secretaries and Deputy 
Secretaries were “calmly craving about and re-arranging 
Provinces on paper colouring and recolouring the map 
of India, according to geographical, historical, political, 
and linguistic considerations". 3 The document known 
as the “Round and Round Note", containing these 
observations on the evils of departmentalism, was 
published by the Friend of India and Statesman on 11 
January, 1906, after Curzon had left India. Die idea of 
the partition of Bengal, this document proves, did not, 
as alleged by some, originate with Curzon. At the end 
of the note Curzon casually remarked that the incorpora¬ 
tion of Ber&r into British India might afford an oppor- 

i OraofbHamUum Comspoud**e*, Vol. XX111, Curzon to Hmilton, 30 
April. 1902. 

a Ibid. a FHmddf lmdk m d Sn utm um, 11 fen»afy l 1906, p.22. 
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unity for a general consideration of the realignment of 
the existing boundaries. He considered the boundaries 
of Bengal, Assam, the Central Provinces, and Madras as 
“antiquated, illogical and productive of inefficiency”. 1 

The question of uniting the Oriya-speaking 
people under one administration, it has been noted, 
had brought up the question of re-arrangement of 
the boundaries of Bengal as a side issue. In 1901, 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
had asked for being relieved of the charge of the 
district of Sambalpur. 2 The Madras Government 
complained of the difficulties of conducting the 
administration in so many languages—Tamil, Telugu, 
Oriya, Malayalam, Canarese, etc. Again the Oriya- 
speaking people had expressed their desire for a 
union under one administration and memorials to 
that effect were sent to the Government. 3 The 
Government of India having considered all these 
requests decided that the whole of the Oriya-speaking 
people should be united under the administration 
of Bengal, relieving the Governments of Madras 
and the Central Provinces of their burden. The 
Bengal administration with their greater experience, 
it was thought, would be able to deal with the 
problem of governing the Oriya-speaking people 
with efficiency. But this would mean a great increase 
in the population of Bengal and it was noted that the 
transfer of a portion of Chota-Nagpur to the Central 
Provinces and the whole of the Chittagong division 
with Hill Tippera to Assam, suggested before, would 
reduce that population by only five million. As 

i Roaaldbhay, op. eft., pp. 321*2. 

* «d. 2746, Endawat 3 of No. 2, p. 27. 

* IbkL, AalMinlt p. 192. 
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this would not afford any real relief to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, the Government of India, in modifi¬ 
cation of its previous scheme, now suggested that 
the districts of Dacca and Mymensingh too be 
transferred to Assam. In fact the desirability of 
such a transfer had been under the consideration of 
Government for quite a few years. In 1896 the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, Sir William Ward, 
had suggested the amalgamation of Dacca and 
Mymensingh with Assam. 1 This he considered 
specially desirable as with the enlargement of the 
Province of Assam, it would be possible to take a 
substantial step towards the creation of separate 
services for the Province as a substitute for the 
“very unsatisfactory system of borrowing officers 
temporarily from Bengal.”^ The pj an was strongly 
opposed by his successor, Sir Henry Cotton, but was 
warmly supported by the next Chief Commissioner, 
Sir Joseph Bampfyldc Fuller. It also received 
support from Sir Charles Stevens and David Lyall 
of the Board of Revenue and Sir John Woodbum 
(Leiutenant-Governor of Bengal, 1898-1902) and 
Sir James Bourdillon (Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, November 1902—November 1903). 

The Government of India was not unaware of the 
difficulties involved in this territorial redistribution and 
was a trifle apprehensive of public criticism too. 
But having considered all the pros and cons of the 
scheme the Government concluded that the proposed 
plan would be beneficial to both the people and the 
administration. 3 

1 Parliamentary Papers, 1903, cd. 2638, Gov ernmen t of Indie to Government 
of Bengal, 3 December, 1903,0.8-9,12. 

2 Parliamentary Papert, 1905, ed. 2746, p. 64, Bengal Government to Govern¬ 
ment of ImWe, 6 Apftt, 1905. 

s Par tiemeneary Papers, 1905, ed. 2*58, pp. 13-14 
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Accordingly in December 1903, the Government 
of India addressed the local Governments on the 
subject of redistribution of territories of the Eastern 
and North-Eastern Provinces of India and in particu¬ 
lar of Bengal and Assam, and invited their comments 
on the proposed plan. The local Governments on 
the whole supported the plan and the Government 
of India, paying due consideration to the prevailing 
apprehensions among the people, finalized the scheme 
with certain modifications. 1 

The Partition scheme first became public towards 
the end of 1903 and an immense amount of discussion and 
criticism followed. Many memorials in protest against 
the proposed transfer of territories from Bengal to Assam 
were received by the Government. The memorialists 
in most cases viewed the proposal “as seriously detrimen¬ 
tal not only to their own well-being but the well-being of 
the whole of Bengal, as destructive of many important 
advantages, rights and privileges** enjoyed by the people 
of the area for over half a century and characterized it 
“as an utterly uncalled for and retrogade measure calcu¬ 
lated to lower their status and impede their progress in 
matters social, political, religious, intellectual and 
educational*’. The memorialists also apprehended that 
as a result of the proposed transfer of territories they 
would be deprived of the advantages of belonging to a 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Province, lose the privileges of 
the Legislative Council and of the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Revenue and possibly of the High Court. 2 

« Ibid.,p. 15. 

2 India Offke Tract, 1037. The case Against the Break up of Bengal, pp.36-40; 
Parliamentary Papers, 1903, ed. 2746. Further Papers relating to the Reconstruc¬ 
tion of Bengal and Assam, pp., 33-84,93-119. The memorials were submitted 
from di Terent districts of tbeProvinoe and by some associations and organizat im 
like Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, The British India Asso ci a tio n, 
Bengal Landholders Association, Chittagong Association, Assam Association 
(almost nil Hindu-dominated organizations). Central National Muhammadan 
Association, Calcutta, etc. 
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The Indian National Congress discovered in the 
proposed measure a subtle attack upon the growing 
solidarity of Hindu Bengali nationalism and in its annual 
session of 1903 described it as a “preposterous scheme**. 
It argued that the classical literature of Bengal extended 
from Gaur to Chittagong and that geographically the 
Province formed one compact unit. There was no 
reason, it stated, why Dacca with all its historical im¬ 
portance should be severed from the rest of Bengal and 
why two of the oldest and important divisions of the 
politically, socially and culturally advanced Bengal should 
be transferred to backward Assam. 1 

In February 1904, in order to study the problem 
himself and to meet the criticism levelled against the 
proposal, Curzon made a tour of Eastern Bengal. He 
witnessed much agitation but “no argument**! In the 
course of his speeches at Dacca, Mymensingh and 
Chittagong, he gave a hint of the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment to adopt a wider scheme involving transfer of some 
more territories, which would justify the creation of a 
fully equipped administration with a Leiutenant-Gov- 
emor, a Legislative Council and an independent Revenue 
authority. 2 fThe proposal for a partition, he stated at 
Dacca-, would make Dacca the centre, and possibly the 
capital, of a new and self-sufficient administration and 
this would give the Muslims of Eastern Bengal “a unity 
which they have not enjoyed since the days of the old 
Mussalman viceroys and kings.’*, 3 

Curzon left for England on 30 April, 1904, and 
Lord Ampthill remained in charge as Viceroy till his 
return in December 1904.' The agitation against the 
proposed partition continued and Ampthill kept Curzon 

1 Rtport of tk» India* National Congrtu, 1903, Resolution IX, pp., 12S-30; 
7b# R wjfafw , 13 December. 1903. 

* Jnrtkmaniary Popart, 1903, ci 2746, pp. 213-29. 

3 Ibid., p. 222. 
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well posted with the developments. Meanwhile at the 
Government level recommendations were made by some 
officers on various grounds for the transfer of a still 
larger slice of territory from Bengal to Assam. 1 

‘Curzon on his return finalized the scheme on the 
basis of the recommendations made, and sent it for 
approval to the Secretary of State in February 1905;. the 
scheme as finally drawn up was published on 19 July.' 

The new Province would now consist of the Chief 
Commissionership of Assam and of Eastern and Northern 
Bengal, the Chittagong, Dacca and Rajshahi divisions 
excluding Darjeeling but including Hill Tippera and the 
district of Malda which hitherto formed part of Bhagalpur 
Division. This would comprise an area of 106,540 square 
miles and a population of 31 million of whom 18 million 
would be Muslims and 12 million Hindus. Against this 
loss of territory, Bengal would gain on the west Sambal- 
purand five Oriya States from the Central Provinces 
surrendering to it in return five Hindi-speaking States. 
Bengal thus reconstituted would be left with an area of 
141,580 square miles and a population of 54 million, the 
Hindus numbering 42 million and the Muslims 9 million. 2 
The newly constituted Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam would have a clearly defined western boundary 
corresponding to well recognized characteristics. More¬ 
over, it would concentrate within its bounds the majority 
of the Muslim population of Bengal, 3 and the city of 

t AmpthiU Collection, pp. 1384-87:/6uf., Correspondence with the Secretary 
of State, Lord Cur ton and Sir A. Godlay, Apr i 1-Decerr ber 1904,146. 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1905, ed. 2658, Resolution of the Government c f 
India, 19 July 1905, pp. 16-17. 

* In Eastern Bengal two-thirds of the population was Muslim, in North 
Bengal nearly thtee-fifta and in Assam one-fourth. The proportion of Muslim 
population to the total in each district would be: Bogra 82 p.c. a Rajshahi 28 p.c., 
Noakhaii 76 p.c., Palma 75 p.c,, Mymensiiigh and Chittagong 71 p.c., Dacca 
62.2 6 p.c., Faridput 61 p.c.,Tippera 70.57 p.c. Dingjpur 49.52 p.c., Jalpaiguri 
18.97 p.c., Rangpur 63.64 p.c., Malda47.96p.c. and Bakaxganj 68.31 p.c. 
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Dacca would become its natural capital with subsidiary 
headquarters at Chittagong. Again, the proposed 
division would bring the whole of the tea industry (with 
the exception of Darjeeling) and the greater portion of 
the jute-growing areas under a single administration. The 
administrative set up of the new Province would consist 
of a Legislative Council and a Board of Revenue of two 
members; the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court 
would be left undisturbed. 1 

In recommending this revised scheme to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the Bengal Government had correctly 
stated that the interests of these hitherto neglected dis¬ 
tricts “should obtain greater attention than they have 
received in the past; obtain, that is to say, the attention 
which they require and deserve”. The complaints of 
officers and people of these districts about the neglect 
and indifference of the Government were well-grounded. 
The condition of the peasants under the exactions of the 
oppressive agents of absentee landlords was extremely 
miserable; public administration was weak, inadequate 
and ineffective; crime was ripe; education of the people 
neglected and the communication system hopelessly bad. 
The attention and energies of the Government of Bengal 
had hitherto been concentrated on Calcutta and the 
neighbouring districts, and the public works cess, to cite 
only one example, realized from Dacca and the eastern 
districts was almost wholly spent for the improvement of 
other parts of Bengal. 2 

In the areas not under Permanent Settlement the 
land revenue administration was grossly neglected; even 

1 Parliamentary Paper i, 1903, ed. 2038, Resolution of Government of India, 
19 July, 1905, p. 10. 

2 Prater, L., op. di., p. 307; Parliamentary Papers, 1905, ed. 2740, p. 224; 
Oman's speech at Mjmensinfh, 20 February, 1904. 
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in the permanently settled areas the rights of the culti¬ 
vators were not properly recorded, and as such they were 
left to the tender mercies of the agents of the landlords 
and were being constantly harassed and persecuted. 
Agriculture received little or no attention and curiously 
enough experiments for improvement of the quality of 
jute were undertaken in Burdwan in West Bengal and 
not in the great jute-growing districts of East Bengal or 
Assam. The system of communication was equally 
neglected; the port of Chittagong was not properly 
linked up with the commercial centres of the Province; 
the great and mighty rivers were not utilized as navigable 
channels for large ships for commercial and economic 
purposes. The excessive and disproportionate attention 
paid to the growth and development of Calcutta, through 
which j the British Indian trade in the Gangetic 
Valley passed, crippled the development of the rest of 
Bengal. The railways and all other means of communi¬ 
cations had been developed with the main object of 
linking Calcutta with other important cities or centres of 
trade in North and West India. One little fact will 
demonstrate the truth of this statement. Letters posted 
up to the evening of one day in Calcutta would reach 
Banaras at about 9.15 a.m., Allahabad at 1 p.m. and 
Dacca at 12 noon the following day, and Chittagong in 
the morning of the day after—the distance of Calcutta 
from these cities being 479,564, 264 and 330 miles, res¬ 
pectively. 1 The administrative set-up of the East Bengal 
districts also betrayed the same neglect; the staff, in 
number and quality, was neither adequate nor satisfactory. 
The district of Mymensingh with an area of6,000 square 

i Laiskth* Council Prococdfngt, Easters Denial and Assam, 18 December, 
1906, p. 3. 
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miles and a population of 4,000,000 was too large for a 
single executive officer to look after. In fact the staff 
of an East Bengal district was numerically below the 
scale of officers laid down for a Bihar or Orissa district. 
The result was that these districts, as was rightly observed 
by Sir Andrew Fraser, the last Lieutenant-Governor of 
undivided Bengal, “suffered most from undue pressure of 
work” and no head of the department “was able efficient¬ 
ly to deal with the great charge committed to him.** 1 The 
partition of Bengal, for all these reasons, was, therefore, 
necessary and justifiable both in the interest of the 
administration and for the progress and prosperity of the 
people. 

The scheme as prepared by the Government of 
India was, with minor modifications, approved by the 
Secretary of State and the Partition was put into effect 
on 16 October, 1905. 2 

The proposals for partition when first published 
towards the end of 1903 had aroused, as has been noticed 
before, a storm of protest from some quarters. The 
agitation against it was led by the highly vocal upper 
and the middle class Hindus of the Province. The 
reasons behind their attitude are not difficult to find. The 
members of the Calcutta Bar rightly guessed that the 
constitution of the new Province would mean creation 
of a new High Court for the populous and litigant dis¬ 
tricts of East Bengal and this would adversely affect 
their own material and political interests. The owners of 
Indian newspapers—almost all of whom were Hindus— 
also felt that the partition would result in the foundation 
of new newspapers at Dacca, and this would inevitably 

i Fraser, A. H. L., Among Indian Rajohat and Ryots, p. 311; Bongo! District 
Gazette#, MynKDsifigh(19l7), p. 18. 

* Despatch from Secretary of State to Gov*moT~Gencralo(ladin,9 1905. 
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cut down the circulation of their papers. 1 This might have 
been one of the reasons which prompted some British- 
owned newspapers also to take up the cause of the anti- 
Partitionists. The Statesman on 10 August, 1905, warned 
the administration of the consequences that, it feared, 
might follow the systematic disregard of public opinion 
by the Government. The Englishman on 9 August, 1905, 
wrote in the same tone: “It would be interesting to know 
whether the Government of India, in its widsom, realized 
the gravity of the precedents of this partition business.” 
The material interests of the papers and the apprehension 
of a serious political discontent affecting the British 
imperialist interests in India to a great extent explain 
their attitude towards the Partition. Again to some ardent 
Hindu nationalists this was a blow to the cause of Hindu - 
Bengali nationalism and they saw in the whole business 
an attempt of the British Government to foster the 
growth of Muslim influence in East Bengal to counteract 
the growing strength of the educated and politically ambi¬ 
tious Hindu community. That this fear was uppermost 
in the Hindu mind is clear from the speeches delivered 
by some leaders of the community, i Maharaja Mahindra 
Chandra Nandi ofQasim Bazar in his speech, as Chairman 
of one of the numerous protest meetings, candidly ob¬ 
served: “In the new Province the Mohammadan popula- 
will preponderate ... the Bengali Hindoos will be in a 
minority. We shall be strangers in our own land. I 
dread the prospect and the outlook fills me with anxiety 
as to the future of our race.” 2 ,The Partition of Bengal, 
therefore, made Curzon extremely unpopular among the 
Hindus.* 

1 Ronaldfhay, II, p. 322. 

2 India Office Tract , 1037, All About Partition, p. 135; ibid., p. 88. 
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The reaction of the Muslims to the original scheme 
of partition was not uniformly favourable. The Moslem 
Chronicle , for instance, in its editorial of 9 January, 
1904, commented: “We do not recollect that there has 
been, in the discussion of public questions, ever before 
so much unanimity of voice as that which is raising its 
shouts of protest against the proposed partition of 
Bengal.” The Central Mohammadan Association of 
Calcutta which had its branches in almost all districts 
of Bengal and in all the important cities of India con¬ 
demned the proposed measure at a meeting held in 
February 1904. Among the speakers were Meer Motahar 
Husain, Zamindar of Barisal, Serajul Islam Choudhury 
of Chittagong, Member of the Bengal Legislative Council, 
and Abdul Hamid, Editor of The Moslem Chronicle. The 
views of the Association were sent to the Government 
by its Honorary Secretary, Nawab Syed Ameer Husain, 
C.I.E. 1 It may, however, be repeated that this opposition 
was to the original plan, the one which did not hold out 
very bright prospects to the Muslim community, because 
the districts transferred to Assam would then have 
been placed under a Chief Commissioner without a 
legislature. 

But very soon there was an understandable change 
in the attitude of the Muslims when the Government 
adopted a more comprehensive scheme and decided to 
create a separate self-contained Province. The ad¬ 
vantages likely to be enjoyed by the Muslims from such 
a measure were realized by the educated section of the 
community, and although a few self-interested landlords 
and lawyers still persisted in their opposition to the 

1 Parliam*n(ary Papers, 1905, cd. 2746, pp. 92-3. 
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scheme, the vast majority welcomed the Partition of the 
Province and the politically conscious leaders among 
them actively supported Government action. They 
realized that the scheme would on the one hand enable 
the Government to devote more attention to their special 
problems, and on the other, give the Muslims as members 
of a distinct and backward community the much needed 
opportunity to receive their due share of State patronage, l 
The Government’s decision to create the new Province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam was received enthusiastically 
by the Muslim public and they accorded to the first 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Bamfylde Fuller, a hearty 
welcome. The Moslem Chronicle , which had opposed 
the partition proposal earlier, now having realized the 
implications of the measure, changed its attitude and 
wished the new province and its people happiness and 
prosperity. 2 

Among the Muslim leaders in favour of partition 
the most prominent was Nawab Salimullah Bahadur of 
Dacca. In a speech at Munshiganj, on the day the 
scheme was put into effect, he observed that the parti¬ 
tion had “aroused us from inaction and directed our 
attention to activities and struggle.” 3 He and his 
associates4 now decided to organize the Muslim communi¬ 
ty into a compact body and to set up an association 
which would serve as a mouthpiece for the expression of 
views on all social and political matters affecting die 
interests of the community. The chief object, as the 

> Chirol Valentine, Indian Unrest (London, 1910), p. 84. 

2 Moslem Chronicle, 9 September, 190S, p. 361. 

3 Ibid., 16 October, 1905. 

4 Among his associates the following may be mentioned: 

Khan Bahadur Mohammad YousoufT, Khan Bahadur Ali Nawab 
Choudhury of Tippera, Mohammad Ahia of Sylhet, Abdul Hye Aktar 
of Mymenstngh, Khandkar Hafizuddin of Bogra, Nawab Ali Chawdhury 
of Dhanbari and Fazlul Haq of Barisal. 
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organizers stated, would be “consolidation and conser¬ 
vation of the strength of the Mohammadans of the new 
province as a whole for all public public purposes”. All 
other associations and organizations were asked to get 
themselves affiliated to it. 1 Thus was founded “The 
Mohammadan Provincial Union” with Nawab Salim- 
ullah as the patron. The day chosen for its inaugura¬ 
tion was 16 October, 1905, as it marked, according to 
its founders, “the beginning of a new epoch in the history 
of Bengal”. Nawab Salimullah, presiding over its first 
meeting* emphasized “the prospects the new Government 
affords Mohamedans and the impetus which its 
formation promises to the advancement of our people”. 2 

The decision of the Government to partition Bengal 
and create a new province, it is significant to note, was 
welcomed and supported even by the Muslims of Calcutta 
who had apparently nothing material to gain from the 
measure. A manifesto signed by prominent Muslims 
and issued by the Mohammadan Literary Society of 
Calcutta for the guidance of the community categorically 
stated that the measure besides ensuring general ad¬ 
ministrative advantages was a boon to Muslims. It, 
therefore, urged the Muslims “faithfully to support the 
policy of Government in every possible way” and advised 
them to abstain from joining any, political meeting or 
agitation in connection with the partition. 3 Yet the 
opposition to the measure from one or two Muslims was 
not altogether wanting. Nawab Atiquallah, brother 
of Nawab Salimullah, moved a resolution against parti¬ 
tion in the Calcutta Session of the Indian National 

1 Motlem Chronicle , 14 October, 1905, p.422. 

2 Ibid., 21 October, 1905, p.439. 

3 Ibid., p T 6. 
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Congress in 1906. 1 This action, on his part, unsupported 
by any significant group of Muslims, may be regarded 
as an exception to the general attitude of the community 
as a whole. ■ Again it is interesting to note that while 
the Hindus in general opposed the partition there was 
yet a section of that community, the Scheduled Castes, 
especially the Namasudras who openly dissociated 
themselves from the anti-Partition agitation and who 
preferred to join hands with their “Mohammadan 
Brethren”. 2 This is quite understandable for a people 
who could have little sympathy with the political aspira¬ 
tions of the Caste Hindus whose unsympathetic attitude 
towards them and whose dislike and hatred of their class, 
they thought, were responsible for their wretched social 
and economic condition. But this class again was 
neither organized nor vocal and its protest was but an 
exception to the general temper of the Hindu community. 

The most systematic and organized opposition to 
the measure was put up by the Indian National Congress 
with the support and co-operation of the Hindu com¬ 
munity. The protest meetings were in most cases organ¬ 
ized and presided over by the leaders of the Congress. 3 
The organizers of these meetings, the memorialists and 
the various Hindu dominated associations and organiza¬ 
tions of the Province offered, in support of their conten¬ 
tions, arguments and reasons similiar to those put for¬ 
ward by the Congress in its annual Sessions from 1903 
to 1906. 4 

> Report of the Indian Notional Congress , 1906, p. 71, Resolution VI. 

2 The Times, 10 October, 190f, p. 11. 

2 Maharaja of Natose, Lalmohan Ghosh, Surendra Nath Banerjee, Ambka 
Chandra Mqumdar, Rash Behari Ghosh; etc. See India Office Tract, 1037, All 
About Paritmon, pp. 56*86, 131-32; Ibid., the Case Against Break-up of Bengal, 
pp. 36*40; Friend qf ImMa and St a tes ma n , 10 August, 1905. 

4 Report oft!* /writer National Congress, 1903,1904,1905,1906, Resolutions 
IX, XIvTxiI and VI, respectively. 
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The Partition issue brought the Indian National 
Congress to the forefront of the Indian politics and 
afforded to it an opportunity of contacting the masses 
in relation to a matter that had caused so much excite¬ 
ment in the country. It changed the very character of 
the organization in its relation with the Government 
and the people and affected considerably its future pro¬ 
gramme and activities. It exploited to its advantage the 
sentiments of the Bengali-speaking Hindus and soon 
transformed itself into a powerful organization. To 
make its campaign against Partition effective, the Congress, 
I on 7 August, 1905, initiated the Swadeshi Movement. 
The idea was first expressed at a meeting in Pabna and 
soon became extremely popular with the Hindus. The 
Swadeshi Movement served two purposes: politically it 
was used as a great weapon against Partition and econo¬ 
mically it was utilized to encourage and facilitate the 
growth of the handicapped indigenous industries of India. 
It was also “a protest against the indifference of the British 
public in regard to Indian affairs and the consequent 
disregard of Indian public opinion by the present 
Government.” 1 The idea was to abstain from purchase 
of British manufactures so long as the Partition resolution 
was not withdrawn. The Swadeshi Movement soon 
spread like wild fire among the Hindus in both the 
Bengals and became extremely popular among the 
students. The wave of Swadeshi and anti-Partition 
movements created a tense situation and a number of 
communal riots occurred in Eastern Bengal. 

The relations between the two communities of the 
new Province became strained. The educated Muslims 

1 Bancfjte, S. N. ( A Norton in the Making, p. 191. 
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looked upon the Partition as a blessing, alive as they 
were to the opportunities which were likely to present 
themselves, under the new administration, for their 
growth and development as a community. The anti- 
Partition agitation of the Hindus created a belief amongst 
them that the members of the Hindu community were 
jealous of these advantages and were, therefore, out to 
undo the Partitition by any means. 1 The atmosphere 
was thus one of suspicion, hatred and distrust. 

The first Lieutenant-Governor of the new Province, 
Bampfylde Fuller, had to handle a difficult and delicate 
situation, mor^'so because the Hindu community through 
its newspapers had singled him out for attacks of all 
kinds. His administrative measures were criticized by 
the Press and opposed by the leaders of the Congress. 
“We have seen,” wrote The Bengalee on 24 June, 1906, 
“a good many Lieutenant-Governors in our time but we 
do not remember to have seen a Lieutenant-Governor 

with such queer notions of self-respect_ He seems to 

be capable of doing everything save resigning his office.” 
The Lieutenant-Governor, however, in the face of these 
difficulties and the malicious attacks of the Press had 
almost succeeded in bringing the situation under control 
when as a result of his differences with the Government 
of India, he suddenly resigned in August 1906, 

Fuller had adopted strong measures against the 
Swadeshi Movement and the anti-Partition agitation, 
and had issued orders to the authorities concerned to 
stop schoolboys from taking part in political activities. 
These orders were grossly violated by two schools at 
Sirajganj; their teachers and students had taken an 
active part in the movement, had clashed with some 

f 1 Eastern Bengal and Auam Era, 28 April, 1906, p. 4. 
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businessmen of the locality and assaulted one Caxberry 
of the Bengal Bank. The Lieutenant-Governor, on the 
report of an enquiry held in the matter, had recommend¬ 
ed to the Syndicate of the Calcutta University to dis¬ 
affiliate these two institutions. The Government of India 
refused to accept these recommendations and asked 
Fuller to withdraw them. 1 All attempts of the Lieut¬ 
enant-Governor to settle the issue by negotiation failed 
because of the intervention and activities of the leaders 
of the Congress and the Swadeshi Movement at Calcutta. 
Fuller requested the Government of India to reconsider 
their decision or to accept, under the circumstance, his 
resignation. The Viceroy telegraphically accepted his 
resignation. 2 As a matter of fact the Secretary of State 
from the very beginning was not happy about the ivay the 
situation in Eastern Bengal was handled by the Lieut¬ 
enant-Governor. “Partition was unpopular,” writes 
Morley to Minto, “How could you best procure an 
abatement? Clearly by trying to give the agitators as 
little to cry out about as possible. . . . Instead of this, the 
language of Fuller’s circulars shows a spirit of mere 
technical loyalty, without any attempt to pass hard 
words to his subordinates to keep cool and bring either 
force or law into operation only when absolutely neces¬ 
sary.” 3 Obviously there was already an anxiety at the 
top to remove Fuller from the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Eastern Bengal and his resignation in this context came 
as a great relief to the Government of India. 

The sudden resignation of Fuller and its acceptance 
sp readily by the Government of India caused conster¬ 
nation among the Muslims of Eastern Bengal. A public 

t The Times, 14 November, 1900, p. S. 

1 Starkly, John, Recollections (1918), II, pp. 169-70. 
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meeting held at Dacca on 6 August, 1906, under the 
presidentship of Nawab Salimullah, passed a resolution 
expressing regret at the resignation of the Lieutenant- 
Governor Fuller “who was a just, sagacious and sympa- 
theitc administrator”. The Government by accepting 
his resignation without any consideration for Muslim 
sentiment and the circumstances of the case had done “a 
great injustice” to the Muslims who formed two-thirds 
of the total population of the new Province and who had 
neither joined nor. shown sympathy with the “Hindu 
agitators”. “The Muslims of the new Province” ran the 
resolution, “beg to record their disapproval of the system 
of Government which maintains no continuity of policy.” 1 

i The whole episode centering round the resignation 
of Fuller came to be regarded by the Muslims as a victory 
for the Hindus and from now on the antagonism between 
the two communities became more acute. Some 
Muslim leaders now felt that the time had come for the 
different sections of the community to unite and to 
organize themselves for launching a counter-movement 
against the activities of the Hindus. 21 

vThe rift between the two communities continued to 
grow wider. The first anniversary of the Partition was 
observed by the Hindus as a day of mourning and grief 
and by the Muslims as one of happiness and rejoicing. x 3 
A memorial despatched by the Muslims on this day to 
the Secretary of State recorded the gratitude of the 
community at Morley’s declaration of Partition as a 
“settled fact” and expressed its apprehension at the 
remark of the British Prime Minister that he would give 

1 Eastern Bengal and Assam Era, 11 August, 1906, p. 4. 

2 Ibid., 29 August, p. 4; Letter from Mohammad Yusuf Khan to tbe Editor; 
Ibid., 8 September, 1906; Letter from K. M. Azam to the Editor. 

3 Ibid., 17 October, 1906, p. 5. 
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the question his careful consideration if substantial 
grounds for its review existed. The memorialists having 
enjoyed manifold advantages under the new engagement 
saw no reason for the reconsideration of the question 
after the happy experience of one year's administration 
of the newly created Province. 

The growing consciousness of the Muslims of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam of being a separate, back¬ 
ward and exploited community with their special needs 
and aspirations now manifested itself in fc a number of 
meetings held all over the Province. A typical illustra¬ 
tion is provided by the one held at Sirajganj in Pabna 
district. The resolutions adopted at this meeting show 
that the breach between the two communities was 
complete. It was alleged that the Hindu landlords were 
forcing the Muslim tenants to join the anti-Partition 
movement; that the boycott movement launched by the 
Hindus was preventing the poor Muslims from buying 
cheaper goods; that the Hindu money-lenders were 
refusing loans to those Muslim peasants who would not 
join Swadeshi and anti-Partition movements. The 
Government was requested to intervene, open agricul¬ 
tural banks for Muslim cultivators, start joint stock 
companies to encourage and help Muslim traders 
to stock cheap consumer goods of foreign manufacture. 
The meeting also suggested the creation of a national 
fund for the educational, industrial and social well¬ 
being of the community. The attention of the Govern¬ 
ment was drawn to the complete absence of Muslim 
officers in all branches of administration within the 
subdivision and a request for. appointment and posting 
of at least one or two Muslim officers was made. 1 

l ibid. 14 November, 1906, p. 4. 
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The grounds for communal tension were also sup¬ 
plied by the leaders of the Hindu community. They, in their 
zeal to turn the Swadeshi and anti-Partition Movement 
into mass movements, adopted slogans calculated to 
wound the feelings of the Muslims and to rouse their fears 
and apprehensions. The Hindus were told that the Parti¬ 
tion was an insult to goddess Kali; Bandefrfatram, a song 
hostile to the Muslims, was accepted by the Congress as 
a national song and the cause of nationalism was identi¬ 
fied with the cult of Shivaji, whose antagonism to the 
Mughul Empire was too well known to the educated 
Muslims. This identification of nationalism by the 
Hindu leaders with everything un-Islamic produced its 
inevitable reaction on the Muslim community. It 
contributed much to the growth of anti-Hindu 
feelings among the Muslims. 1 A highly inflammatory 
pamphlet, calling upon the Muslims to cut away complete¬ 
ly from the Hindus was issued by Anjuman-Mufidul 
Islam of Tangapara in the district of Mymensingh under 
the editorship of one Ibrahim Khan. 

Tension soon broke into rioting. On 4 March, 
1907, a serious riot occurred it Comilla. Nawab Salim- 
ullah’s Private Secretary was assaulted by the Hindus 
and a Muslim hawker was shot dead. Some Hindu 


shops and houses were looted. 2 

'The events following the Partition strengthened 
the desire of the Muslims of India to organize 
themselves politically as a separate community. 
The birth of the All-India Muslim League at 
Dacca on 30 December, 1906, came as an expression 
of that desire right at a time when Muslim Bengal was 


t Noniftn, M., Maulfct Mia (1942), p, 8& 
* Pot ietalb, sec t!* Fr land of India and 
Ttu Ma n galae, S March, 1907. 


itt. 

and Stataamon, 7 Match, 1907, and 
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passing through a critical phase of her history. There 
were several factors which had persuaded the leaders to 
set up that organization for safeguarding the rights and 
interests of the community; but it cannot be denied that 
the events following the Partition hastened its birth at 
Dacca in 1906. With Nawab Salimullah as one of the 
sponsors of the organization it was quite natural for the 
League to adopt a resolution at its first meeting which 
declared the Partition of Bengal as beneficial to the 
Muslim majority and emphasized the necessity of con¬ 
demning all types of agitation carried on by the anti- 

« 

partitionsts. 1 The Nawab now took upon himself the 
responsibility of popularizing the aims and objects of the 
League and of organizing public opinion in favour of 
the Partition in East Bengal. In pursuance of that 
objective, meetings were held in different parts of the 
country; one such meeting, presided over by the Nawab, 
was held at Munshiganj on 5 January, 1907. The decision 
of the League at Dacca regarding Partition was enthusias¬ 
tically accepted by the Muslims. 2 

This was quite natural. The Partition came as a 
blessing to the Muslims of Eastern Bengal and Assam; 
their needs and requirements now received due con¬ 
sideration of the Government. The close contact 
between the Government and the people, so essential 
for a healthy administration and for general well-being, 
had hitherto been lacking under the framework of the 
old Bengal administration; this was now established. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, stationed at Dacca, had 
better opportunities of having direct knowledge of social, 

1 The Pioneer, 2 January, 1907, p. 5. 

2 The EostemBengal and Assam Era, 23 January, 1907. 
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economic and educational problems, 1 and of taking 
adequate steps towards their solution. The new Pro¬ 
vince began to make progress in various spheres of life. 
Dacca as the capital city started regaining its past glory; 
construction work on a fairly large scale had begun; a 
survey of land was undertaken and records of landed 
rights made to check land disputes and litigation which 
had hitherto been often accompanied with murder; the 
volume of trade and commercial activities increased 
several times and there were clear indications of the 
Muslims taking interest in them. 2 In the field of edu¬ 
cation this progress was quite marked. Whereas the 
total increase in the number of pupils of all communities 
in 1906-07 was 3 per cent, the pupils of the Muslim com¬ 
munity registered an increase by 6.8 per cent. 3 The 
number of Muslim pupils at different stages increased 
from 425,840 in 1906-07 to 575,667 in 1911-12 and their 
proportion to total number from 52.2 to 53.8 per cent. 
The rate of increase during the five years was as high as 
35.1 per cent. There is one more significant point to 
be noticed; the returns of these years reveal that the 
increase in the number was much more marked in 
Government than in private institutions and that over 
92 per cent of the Muslims under instruction were attend¬ 
ing schools of the former class. 4 Obviously the Muslims 
had taken full advantage of the opportunities offered to 
them by the Government. 

Thus within little over five years the Partition had 
proved to be beneficial to the Muslims of the new 

1 The people or Dacca met the Head of the Government on 1 August, 1907, 
for the first time. See ibid., 5 August, 1907, pp. 5-6. 

2 Report on the Administration of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1905-06, pan. 40; 
ibid., 1906-07, pan 53; Fraser, L., op. cit., p. 393. 

3 ibid, 1906-07, p. XIII. 

4 Report on the Progress of Education in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1907-8 
to 1911-12,1,p. 110. 
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Province. They had taken the road to progress and pros¬ 
perity. But misfortune was soon to befall the lot of the 
community. During all these years the Congress and the 
members of the Hindu community had been carrying on 
their agitation for the annulment of Partition. Having 
failed to alter the decision of the Government of India 
the Congress had also appealed to the British Parliament 
and the Liberal Government as early as 1906 to “reverse 
or modify the partition in such a manner as to keep the 
Bengali-speaking community under one undivided ad¬ 
ministration”. * By 1911 vague rumours , about the 
annulment of the Partition or its modification were in the 
air. 2 In fact the Governor-General in August, 1911, 
suggested to Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State, that 
Delhi instead of Calcutta be the seat of the Government 
of India and that five Bengali-speaking divisions, the 
Presidency, Burdwan, Dacca, Rajshahi and Chittagong, 
with an area of 70,000 square miles and a population of 
42,000,000 be united to form a province to be administered 
by a Governor in Council; Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and 
Orissa be formed into a Lieutenant-Governorship with 
its capital at Patna. Assam, under the proposed dis¬ 
pensation was to be separated and converted once again 
into a Chief Commissionership. 3 The scheme as a 
whole, it was suggested, might be announced by the King- 
Emperor at the Durbar to be held at Delhi towards the 
end of the year. This received the approval of the 
Secretary of State in November and the announcement 
was actually made as scheduled on 12 December, 1911. 4 

> Parliamentary Debates on Indian Affairs, 20 July, p. 290; Report of the 
Indian National Congress, 1906, p. 72. 

2 Eastern Bengal and Assam Era, 24 May, 1911. 

2 Parliamentary Papers , ed. 5979, Announcement by and on behalf of the 
King-Emperor at the Coronation Durbar, etc., on 12 December, 1911, p. 6-22. 

4 The Historical Record of the Imperial Visit to India , 1911, p. 174. 
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The Government thus succumbed to Hindu influence 
throwing overboard its solemn pledges. 

This decision of the Government came as a great 
shock to the Muslims and caused general discontent 
among the leaders of the community. It was rightly 
looked upon as a gross betrayal. The Government, of 
course, assured the Muslims of Bengal that their interests 
under the new order would be properly safeguarded but 
they quite naturally hesitated to place any faith in the 
promises of a Government that had shown little scruple 
in breaking its pledged word confirmed several times. 1 
Muslims all over India resented the action of the Govern¬ 
ment. The feelings of the community were best expressed 
by Nawab Mushtaq Husain Vaqar-ul-Mulk. “In the 
face of the assurance repeatedly given by successive 
Ministers of the Crown as to the Partition being a ‘settled 
fact’ the amalgamation," he said, “betrays the weakness 
of the Government and will, in future, be regarded as 
one of the reasons for placing no trust in its utterances 
and actions." 2 For over six years the Muslims of Bengal 
had refrained from taking any part in the agitation against 
the Government organized and led by the Hindus and the 
Congress. They had pinned their hopes in the promises 
of their rulers and had with zeal and enthusiasm set 
about their task of building up the new Province and 
improving the lot of their community. They had, as 
has been observed, made remarkable progress. Now 
the whole scheme was reversed; the Hindus in persistent 
opposition to the Government during all these years had 
scored a victory over them. 

1 Eastern Bengal and Assam Era, 27 March, 1912, p. 4; Ibid., 2i May, p. 4. 

2 Bahadur, Lai. The Muslim League, p. 68. 



CHAPTER II 


FOUNDATION OF THE ALL-INDIA MUSLIM 

LEAGUE 

Sir Syed Ahmed Khan had noted with deep disappoint¬ 
ment the growing aggresiveness of the Hindu politicians 
and had taken steps to counter them. Two years after 
his death occurred an event which gave a fillip to Muslim 
political consciousness. Sir Anthony MacDonnel, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, issued a 
resolution on 18 April, 1900, decreeing the use of Hindi 
in the Devanagri script for certain official purposes. The 
Muslims were deeply agitated; in this step they saw the 
beginning of a policy which would undermine their 
cultural heritage and further aggravate their political, 
commercial and economic malaise. By this time Aligarh 
had become the nerve-centre of Muslim political con- 
ciousness. The mantle of Sir Syed had fallen on Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk as the Secretary of the Aligarh College 
and the virtual leader of the Muslim nation. Being 
fully aware of the feelings of his people, Nawab Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk called a meeting at Aligarh on 13 May, 1900, to 
consider the question. He made a powerful speech 
advising the Muslims to send a representative deputation 
to the Government for presenting a memorial on their 
behalf. Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk was authorized to call 
a representative meeting of the Muslims of the subconti¬ 
nent. It was also decided to refrain from activities 
which smack of hostility to the Hindus. 

Sir Anthony MacDonnel, however, took it as an 
attack on his Government and treated it almost as a 
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persona] affront; he became vindictive against Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk. In spite of the Lieutenant-Governor's 
displeasure the Urdu Defence Association was formed. 
A representative meeting, attended by a large number of 
people from various districts, was held at Lucknow on 
18 August, 1900. This was the first important public 
demonstration of a political nature staged by the Muslims 
after 1857. In the course of a moving speech Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, famous for his oratorical powers, 
made an eloquent speech, in which he, while affirming 
the loyalty of the Muslims to the Queen, warned the 
Government in no uncertain terms that the Muslims 
would not spare any sacrifices for keeping their heritage 
aned language alive. Replying to the charge that the 
agitation was whipped up against the Government, the 
Nawab said: “When an entire nation is aggrieved there 
is no need to work up an agitation or to arouse the people. 
On the contrary, we are a moderating influence and are 
re-assuring the people about the intentions of the Govern¬ 
ment."! It is obvious that such satements regarding the 
loyalty of Muslim leadership were increasing in those 
days. 

The Lieutenant-Governor came down to Aligarh, 
called a meeting of the Trustees, expressed strong dis¬ 
approval of this agitation, alleged that the Aligarh 
students had been used as propagandists in the movement 
and threatened that if the agitation continued the 
Government grant to the College would be stopped. To 
save the College from the effects of gubernatorial wrath, 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk submitted his resignation from 
the secretaryship of the College at a meeting of the 
Trustees on 26 August This created a great stir in the 
country. All Muslim papers and associations looked 

l Zuberi, Mohammad Amin: Taikirahi Mohsin (Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu, 
Avrnngabii, 1933), p. 109. 
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upon the resignation as a calamity and demanded its 
withdrawal. The Nawab had to bow before the public 
demand but made it clear that he would not accept 
a second term as Secretary. However, in 1902 he was 
persuaded to agree to his re-election on the condition 
that the Honorary Secretary, in his individual capacity, 
was free to take part in political controversies. James 
LaTouche was now the Lieutenant-Governor. He 
raised no objection saying that the Government did not 
restrict anyone’s freedom. Urdu was partially restored 
to its former position in public offices and Law courts. 
Thus Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, through his tact and 
firmness, scored a significant victory. It paved the way 
for the eventual organization of the Muslims as a political 
force which could no longer be ignored. 

A new generation of Muslims either educated at 
Aligarh or influenced by the ideal was now coming to 
the forefront. They were keen on securing an honour¬ 
able place for their nation in the larger political life that 
was opening up in the subcontinent. Accordingly a 
meeting of leading Muslims was held at Lucknow on 21 
and 22 October, 1901, under the presidentship of Syed 
Sharaf-ud-Din, a Barrister of Patna, who later became a 
Judge of the Calcutta High Court. Nawab Vaqar-ul- 
Mulk, 1 a prominent friend and lieutenant of Sir Syed, 
explained at this meeting that political rights had to be 
defended against encroachments. He was also worried 
about the continuously decreasing percentage of the 
Muslims in the public services and their inability to get 
elected to the legislatures. He placed before the meeting 
a scheme for the formation of a political association to 

■ Nadvi, Ikrtm-ullah; Wioar i Hayat (Agra. 1938), p. 164. 
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defend their rights. The meeting resolved that the 
Muslims of India should form an organization which 
should further their social and political interests. It 
was considered necessary to provide the Muslims with 
their own organization because the policies of the Indian 
National Congress did not conform to their needs. It 
was also decided to hold meetings in all districts and form 
associations, followed by the formation of provincial and 
central committees. Nawab Vaqar-ul-Mulk undertook 
the tour of some places in this connection, but his efforts 
did not meet with much success. It seemed that time 
was not ripe for organizing a political association. A 
few years had to elapse before the political awakening of 
the Muslims could take the shape of a regular political 
organization. 

The turning point came in the summer of 1906. 
Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk was vacationing at Bombay. 
One morning he read, in the papers, the Budget speech de¬ 
livered in Parliament, by John Morely, Secretary of State 
for India, in which he spoke of constitutional reforms. 
The Nawab felt concerned regarding the position of the 
Muslims under these reforms. He wrote a letter to 
Mr. Archbold, Principal of Aligarh College, who happen¬ 
ed to be spending his holidays at Simla, directing him to 
approach Colonel Dunlop Smith, Private Secretary to 
the Viceroy, and to ask him for an early appointment 
for a representative deputation which would place the 
Muslim point of view before the Viceroy, in connection 
with the forthcoming reforms. Mr. Archbold succeeded 
in receiving an appointment for the deputation. 

Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk lost no time in organizing 
a deputation and making other arrangements. The 
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Memorandum was drafted by Nawab ‘Imad-ul-Mulk 
Syed Husain Bilgrami of Hyderabad, who came to 
Bombay for that purpose. A representative meeting 
presided over by Sir Abdur Rahim finally approved of the 
draft. At Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s suggestion His 
Highness the Aga Khan III was nominated the leader 
of the Deputation. He was on his way to China, but 
at Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s request he broke his journey 
at Colombo and proceeded to Simla to lead the Deputa¬ 
tion which was received by the Viceroy on 1 October, 1906. 

The Address* inter alia stated: “It is true that many 
of our aims and interests are common with those of our 
Hindu brethren, and it shall always be a source of 
pleasure and satisfaction for us that there should be 
in the Councils competent men, irrespective of creed and 
community, who can protect these aims and interests. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that from the national 
point of view we Muslims form a separate body which j 
is quite distinct from the Hindus. Some of our aims and 
interests only concern us and are not shared by others 
and no other community should interfere with them. 
Since they have not been properly looked after so far, we 
Muslims have suffered, so much so that even in Provinces 
where Muslims constitute the majority there is nothing 
to prevent indifference towards them. This has been the 
state of affairs in the Panjab to some extent but the 
plight of Muslims is worse in Sind and Bengal— When 
it has been decided as to how many seats will be allocated 
to particular communities it will, in our opinion, be 
appropriate to allow every community to elect its 

i Zabcri, op. dt.. p. 13. 
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representative as is the case in most cities in the Panjab.” 
The Deputation put forward the following demands : 

(1) The electoral system for the elective bodies 
should be such as to provide for the right of the 
Muslims to elect their own representatives from 
special constituencies. 

(2) Keeping in view their historical importance and 
political position the Muslims should be given 
more seats than are warranted by their population 
strength. 

(3) The Muslims should be given appointments in 
gazetted and non-gazetted services according to a 
certain proportion. They should be appointed 
as Judges of High Courts and Chief Courts 
and Members of the Executive Council. 

(4) Some seats should be reserved for Muslims in 
the Syndicates and Senates of the Universities. 

(5) Aid should be given for the establishment of the 
Muslim University. A system of separate 
electorates, implicit in the proposals, was the best 
device the Muslim leaders could suggest for safe¬ 
guarding Muslim rights and the preservation of 
the political, social and cultural indentity of the 
Muslims within the overall framework of repre¬ 
sentative government for the subcontinent. 

The Viceroy, Lord Minto, gave a sympathetic reply 
in the course of which he said: “For the present I assure 
you that the Muslims of India can rest assured that so 
long as I have anything to do with the governance of this 
country their rights and interests will receive the fullest 
consideration. You and all the people of India can trust 
that, as the British Government in the past has had the 
privilege of treating with consideration and regard the 
Various creeds and communities which compose the 
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population of India, so it will always be!”i Her emarked 
further: “I am as firmly convinced as I believe you to be 
that any electoral representation in India would be doom¬ 
ed to mischievous failure which aimed at granting a 
personal enfranchisement, regardless of the beliefs and 
traditions of the communities composing the population 
of this continent.” 

The success of the Deputation and the speed and 
thoroughness with which it was organized was a tribute 
to Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s political sagacity and 
sincerity of purpose. He displayed amazing energy and 
circumspection for a man of his advanced years and, at 
a crucial moment, gave a correct lead to the Muslims of 
India which had a profound effect on their future destiny 
in the subcontinent. 

After their meeting with the Viceroy the members 
of the Deputation held consultations among themselves 
regarding the possibility of forming a political associ¬ 
ation. Nawab Sir Salimullah of Dacca published his 
notes about his idea of an all-India Muslim confederacy. 
At the conclusion of the annual session of the All-India 
Muslim Educational Conference at Dacca the Muslim 
leaders held a political meeting under the presidentship 
of Nawab Vaqar-ul-Mulk on 30 December, 1906. In 
his introductory speech, Nawab Vaqar-ul-Mulk said: 
"The purpose for which we have met today is nothing 
new. It arose from the day the Indian National Cong¬ 
ress was founded, so much so that the late lamented Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan for whose sagacious and far-sighted 
policy we will always remain indebted, was so moved 
by the growing strength of the Congress that he valiantly 

1 Menem, V. P.: Tkt Travfar of Pomr In 1*4* (CtlcattA, 1937), pp. 9-10. 
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strove to convince the Muslims that their betterment 
and security lay in abstaining from participation in the 
Congress. This advice was so sound that, though he is 
not among us today, yet the Muslims firmly hold to this 
view, and as time passes we realize more and more that 
the Muslims should make maximum efforts to protect 
their political rights.... Realizing the increase in the 
internal and external influence of the Congress resulting 
from the partition of Bengal and, noting the Govern¬ 
ment’s intention to expand the legislative councils, the 
Muslims waited in deputation on the Viceroy and placed 
before him their needs and the injustices they have had to 
suffer as a nation. The proceedings of the deputation 
and the Viceroy’s reply have appeared in the press. The 
Muslim leaders, who, as members of the deputation, had 
gathered at Simla and after considering the steps to be 
taken to safeguard the political rights of the Muslims on 
a permanent footing, had resolved that delegates from 
different Provinces should meet at Dacca towards the 
end of December and decide the question. The Muslims 
are only one-fourth of the population of other nations of 
India. It is quite obvious that, if at any time tbe British 
Government ceases to exist in India, the nation, which is 
four times more numerous, will rule the country. Now, 
gentlemen, everyone should ponder as to what would 
be our condition at that time. In such a contingency 
our lives, our property, our honour, our religion, all 
will be in jeopardy. Today when the might of the 
British Government affords protection to tl le people 
there are numerous instances of the difficulties and 
troubles we experience at the hands of our neighbours in 
dur various Provinces. Woe betide the time when we 
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have to live as subjects of these people who want to take 
revenge of Aurangzeb from us after hundreds of years! 
Of course, it is our duty, as far as our influence goes, to 
dissuade our friends from following the wrong path, to 
treat them nicely as our neighbours, to show sympathy 
to them on the social plan and refrain from any antago¬ 
nistic attitude towards them, while safeguarding our 
rights and interests. Whatever differences we now have, 
or may have, or may have in future, with the Congress, 
concern three matters: firstly, those demands of the 
Congress which imperil the existence of the British 
Government in India; secondly, those questions which 
are prejudicial to our legitimate rights; thirdly, their 
aggressive tone against the Government which the 
Muslims do not appreciate." 

After Nawab Vaqar-ul-Mulk’s speech the meeting 
passed the following resolutions moved by Nawab 
Salimullah of Dacca and supported by Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan and Mr. Mohammad 
Ali: 

(1) Resolved that— 

This meeting composed of Mussulmans from all 
parts of India assembled at Dacca decide that a political 
association be formed, styled the All-India Muslim 
League, for the furtherance of the following objects : 

(a) To promote among the Mussulmans of India 
feelings of loyalty to the British Government 
and to remove any misconception that may 
arise as to the intention of the Government 
with regard to any of the measures; 

i Nonna, Mohammed: Mmllm ImUrn (ABababad, 1942), p. 78. 
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(b) to protect and advance the political rights and 
interests of the Mussulmans of India and to 
respectfully represent their needs and aspira¬ 
tions to the Government; 

(c) to prevent the rise among the Mussulmans of 
India of any feelings of hostility towards other 
communities without prejudice to the other 
aforementioned objects of the League.*’ 

Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk and Nawab Vaqar-ul-Mulk 
were elected Joint Secretaries of the League. A pro¬ 
visional committee consisting of sixty members was 
appointed to draft the constitution. This was later 
circulated among the members. Prominent among 
the leaders who took part in the deliberations and helped 
bring the League into existence were Nawab Sir Salim- 
ullah of Dacca, Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhri of 
Bogra, Mr. (later Justice) Shah Din of Lahore, Maulana 
Zafar Ali Khan, Hakim Ajmal Khan and Mr. Mohammed 
Ali (later Maulana). It is known that Mr. Mohammed 
Ali, a distinguished alumnus of Aligarh and Oxford, 
who was destined to become a great leader, was mainly 
responsible for the drafting of the scheme and the rules 
and regulations of the new organization and the resolu¬ 
tions passed at that meeting all of which were published 
by him in the form of a brochure called “Green Book”. 

A year later the first regular session of the All-India 
Muslim League was held at Karachi on 29 and 30 De¬ 
cember, 1907, under the presidentship of Sir Adamji 
Peerbhai of Bombay. After approving the constitution, 
the session was adjourned. The adjourned session met 
again at the house of Nawab Muzammilullah Khan at 
Aligarh on 18 March, 1908, with Mr. Shah Din of Lahore 
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in the Chair. One o f the Joint Secretaries, Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk, died in October, 1907; the other 
Joint Secretary, Nawab Vaqar-ul-Mulk, had, in the 
meantime, been elected Honorary Secretary of the Aligarh 
College; he, therefore, expressed his inability to accept 
secretaryship of the League. Major Dr. Syed Hasan 
Bilgrami was elected Secretary, and His Highness 
the Aga Khan President of the League. It was 
decided to form branches in the Provinces The Panjab 
League, which already existed, was affiliated, The Central 
Committee was formed; members from all provinces 
were elected. Resolutions were passed demanding sep¬ 
aration of judicial and executive powers and drawing the 
Government’s attention to the demands put forward by 
the Simla Deputation. A committee was also appointed 
to consider the draft of the Reforms which was about to 
be circulated by the Government. In the meantime a 
committee had been formed in London also with Syed 
Amir Ali, the eminent jurist and historian, as President 
to safeguard the political rights of the Muslims. It was 
decided to support this committee and extend financial 
help toit. Later this committee came to be known as 
the London Branch of the All-India Muslim League. 

Thus came into being the political body which was 
to play a decisive role in the destiny of the Muslim nation 
and turn the entire course of the political development of 
the subcontinent. The day the Muslim leaders* deputa¬ 
tion put forward and won recognition of the demand for 
separate electorates, the course of the Muslim freedom 
struggle was charted. It was the beginning of the growth 
of Muslim national consciousness. It found visible 
institutional expression in the form of the All-India 
Muslim League which, after a forty-year struggle, was to 
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achieve for the Muslims the culmination of their national 
aspirations. 

The draft constitution of the League prepared by the 
Committee appointed at the Dacca meeting, was widely 
circulated to elicit public opinion and criticism. After a 
thorough examination of the suggestions received the 
Committee finalized the draft and placed it before the 
first regular session of the League convened at Karachi 
on 29 and 30 December, 1907. The Session was presided 
over by Sir Adamji Peerbhai, a prominent leader and 
philanthropist of Bombay. The draft constitution was 
then referred to another committee consisting of such 
members of the original committee appointed at Dacca 
as were present at Karachi and some of the delegates 
attending the Karachi Session. After this the Com¬ 
mittee scrutinized the draft and the Session finally 
adopted the Constitution. 

The objects of the League were redefined in the 
Constitution as follows : 

(a) to promote among India Mussulmans feelings 
of loyalty towards the British Government and 
to remove any misconception that may arise 
as to the intentions of the Government with 
regard to any of its measures; 

( b ) to protect the political and other rights of 
Indian Mussulmans and to place their needs 
and aspirations before the Government in 
temperate language; 

(c) so far as possible, without prejudice to the 
objects mentioned under (a) and (b) of this 
section, promote friendly feelings between the 
Mussulmans and other communities of India. 
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It was provided that the membership of the All-India 
Muslim League shall not exceed our hundred, which 
shall be distributed among the different Provinces ac¬ 
cording to fixed proportions. Every candidate for 
membership was to be a Mussulman of not less than 25 
years of age,capable of reading and writing in one of the 
languages. The first list of members was to include 
Members of the Simla Deputation of 1906 and Members 
of the Provincial Committees appointed at the Dacca 
meeting in December, 1906. The members allocated to 
each Province were to be elected for five years by the 
local Provincial League created by the All-India Muslim 
League. For the purpose of implementing the objects 
and decisions of the League, and exercising executive 
functions, provision was made for a Central Committee 
of forty members to be elected for a term of three years 
from amongst members of the All-India Muslim League 
in accordance with the quota fixed for each Province. 
The League was to have a President, six Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary and two Joint Secretaries, all elected for a 
term of three years. 

After adopting the Constitution the session of the 
League adjourned to meet later for the transaction of the 
remaining business. The adjourned Session re-assem- 
bledon 18 March, 1908, at Aligarh at the house of Nawab 
Muzammil-ullah Khan, Joint Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of the Aligarh College. This meeting was presi¬ 
ded over by Mr. (later Justice) Shah Din of Lahore. The 
business conducted at this meeting showed on the part of 
members keen awareness of the problems then facing the 
Muslims. Members from the various Provinces were 
elected. There was some difficulty with regard to the 
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election of members from the Panjab as separate lists 
were proposed by the two leaders, Mian (Sir) Mohammed 
Shafi and Mian (Sir) Fazl-i-Husain, but a compromise 
was effected through the intervention of Sahabzada 
Aftab Ahmad Khan and Sheikh Abdullah of Aligarh. 
Thus 24 members from the Panjab were unanimously 
elected and the Panjab Muslim League was affiliated to 
the All-India Muslim League. As for the office-bearers # 
His Highness the Aga Khan 'was elected President and 
Major Syed Husain Bilgrami was elected Secretary since 
Nawab Vaqar-ul-Mulk had expressed inability to continue 
as such in view of his appointment as Secretary of the 
Aligarh College. Haji Mohammed Musa Khan of 
Aligarh was elected Joint Secretary. Quotas of members 
of the Central Committee to represent different Provinces 
were fixed and members were accordingly elected. It 
was also decided to co-operate with and extend financial 
help to the Committee formed by the Right Honourable 
Syed Ameer Ali in London to protect Muslim rights. 
The organizational structure of the All-India Muslim 
League was thus completed. 

The League deliberated on the most important 
questions then agitating the public mind, namely the 
Reform Scheme of the Government of India relating to 
the extension of the principle of election to the local and 
Imperial Legislative Councils. A draft embodying the 
Muslim point of view on the Reform Scheme was sub¬ 
mitted by the Secretary. Printed copies of opinions 
expressed by the Trustees of the Aligarh College, the 
Panjab Provincial Muslim League, and some individual 
Muslim leaders were also taken into consideration. 
This draft and the other opinions were referred to a 
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special committee authorized to consider and adopt 
them with* uch changes as it considered necessary and 
then to submit them to the Government as the opinion 
of the League. 

Another important question which engaged the 
League’s attention related to the separation of judicial 
and executive functions. The League expressed the 
opinion that, “in view of the state of administrative pro¬ 
gress which this country has reached, it is in the highest 
degree desirable that, so far as may be, judicial functions 
should be separated from those of executive as the 
combination of the two tends not infrequently to defeat 
the ends of justice”. * 

The demands embodied in the Address presented by 
the Simla Deputation in October, 1906, were reiterated 
and, in particular, the League drew Government’s atten¬ 
tion to the following matters : 

(a) the imperative necessity of the appointment of 
Muslim Judges in the High Court and Chief 

Courts of the different Provinces: 

* * 

( b ) the urgent need of giving the Muslims their due 
share of appointments in the various branches 
of public service inasmuch as the existing 
disparity as regards numbers between the 
Muslims and members of other communities 
had unduly depressed the status of the former 
and, if allowed to continue, would tend to 
intensify dissatisfaction; 

(c) the vital importance of adequate representation 
of the Muslims as a distinct co mmuni ty on the 

. Legislative Councils and local boards by 

i FrocnSngt of tht Ati-IntUa MtuUm Lttgm (Allahabad, 1908). 
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enabling Muslim voters to elect their own 
representatives; and 

(d) the desirability of safeguarding Muslim edu¬ 
cational interests by securing due representa¬ 
tion of Muslims on the Syndicates and Senates 
of the Indian Universities and on text-book 
committees. 

In demanding separate electorates the Muslim League 
correctly voiced the feeling of the Muslims of India on 
the question of the mode of representation in the elective 
bodies. The League’s stand made it clear that the 
Muslims as a body were determined to assert themselves 
as a separate political entity and were not prepared to 
merge their identity in another community. As decided 
at its Aligarh meeting in March, 1908, the League sub¬ 
mitted its views on the Government Despatch on the 
Reforms Scheme. It appreciated the idea of an Advisory 
Council and approved the principle of official majority 
in the Imperial Council for some time to come. As for 
the Provincial Councils the League demanded for Mus¬ 
lims the right to elect their own representatives and alloca¬ 
tion of seats in excess of their population strength in the 
Provinces where they constituted a minority in view of 
their historical and political importance. Introduction 
of the principle of separate electorates in municipal and 
district boards was also demanded. 

It was rather difficult for British statesmen to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the device of separate electorates, 
to which they were not used in their country. While the 
Muslims were pressing their demand for separate electo¬ 
rates, the Congress and Hindus were opposing it with 
great vehemence, because they knew that once separate 
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electorates were established their design of Hindu domi¬ 
nation would not materialize. There was long and 
anxious exchange of views on this question between the 
British Government and the Government of India. The 

t 

assurances given by Lord Mintoin October, 1906, had to 
some extent allayed the apprehensions of the Muslims. 
But confusion was again being created by the vehement 
opposition of the Congress and the unfavourable views 
expressed in certain political circles of England. 

There had so far been complete unity in Muslim 
ranks on the question of electorates. But at this stage an 
unfortunate rift was created by the changed attitude 
of Syed Ali Imam, a prominent member of the Muslim 
League and President of its Second Session held at Amrit¬ 
sar in December, 1908. After his meeting with Gokhale, 
the well-known Hindu leader, Syed Ali Imam made a 
statement to the effect that “if Muslims wholly keep away 
from joint electorates they would be completely alienated 
from the Hindus. They should, therefore, participate in 
joint electorates also and some Muslim representatives 
should come through joint electorates. Any fluctuation 
in their number should be tolerated”. He attempted 
to get this proposal endorsed by the League before the 
Government of India sent its Despatch to London. But 
due to the strong opposition of Nawab Vaqar-ul-Mulk 
and other leaders this attempt failed and the Muslim 
cause was saved from serious injuiy. 

To dispel the confusion created by Congress propa¬ 
ganda which had misled even some Muslims, Nawab 
Vaqar-ul-Mulk wrote some articles in which he advised 
the Muslims and Hindus to live as good neighbours and 
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show mutual sympathy and regard, but opined at the same 
time that joint electorates would prove a source of discord 
and disputes and impair the traditional good relations of 
the two communities. He expressed the view that the 
Muslims should be content with whatever they got 
through separate electorates and if anything was lacking 
they should continue their efforts to make good the 
deficiency. Success through joint electorates, in his 
opinion, would be uncertain and if any success were 
achieved the Muslim members so elected would disregard 
the interests of their own people. Citing examples from 
Provinces where Muslims were in a majority, Vaqar-ul- 
Mulk showed how the Hindus, by virtue of their wealth 
and resources, had influenced the Muslims in the elec¬ 
tions. He concluded by observing that joint electorates 
would be a source of perennial friction and dissension. 

The Congress and other Hindus persisted in their 
opposition to separate electorates. They had been 
denouncing the League ever since its inception, even 
though it had shown no ill-will or antagonism to non- 
Muslims; its only aim being to protect Muslim rights 
from unjust encroachment. It must, however, be pointed 
out that at least two Hindu leaders, who were prominent 
and staunch Congressmen, had the fair mindedness to 
recognize the genuineness of the Muslim demand for 
separate electorates. The Honourable Mr. (later Lord) 
S.P. Sinha, in his Presidential Address at one of the sessions 
of the Congress, said: “I am strongly in favour of pro¬ 
vision being made for the separate representation of 
the Mussulmans to an extent which will enable them to 
be adequately represented on the Legislative Councils, 
ergard being had to their numerical proportion, their 
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influence and their position in each Province of the 
country at large”. 1 The other Hindu leader, Gokhale, 
observed: “Confronted by an overwhelming Hindu 
majority Muslims are naturally afraid that release from 
the British yoke might in their case mean enslavement to 
the Hindus. This is not a fear to be ridiculed. Were 
the Hindus similarly situated in regard to numbers and 
other things, would they not have entertained similar 
misgivings? We would undoubtedly have felt the same 
fears and adopted the identical policy which the Muslims 
are adopting today .”2 

The sober and constitutional efforts of the Muslim 
League did not fail to achieve their objective. The 
Government of India in their Despatch of 1 October, 
1908, to the Secretary of State, supported the principle 
of separate electorates for the Muslims. On behalf 
of the British Government the Under-Secretary of State 
announced in Parliament: “Undoubtedly there will 
be a separate register for Muslims. To us here at first 
sight it looks an objectionable thing because it dis¬ 
criminates between people and segregates them in classes 
based on religions but it cuts deep down into tradition 
of historic past and is differentiated by the habit and 
social customs of the communities. ”2 Both, the mode of 
election and the allocation of seats to communities in 
the Imperial and Provincial Councils formed under the 
Minto-Morley Reforms of 1909, were based on the 
principle of separate electorates. Thus, within two years 
of its inception as a political organization, the Muslim 
League scored a major political success. 

> Noma a, op. dt., p. 109. 

2 Jatnil-ud-Din Ahmed: Speeches and Writing* of Quald-i-Amm, I (Lahore, 
1952), p. 522. 

2 Homan, op. dt, p. 103. 
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Having won recognition of the principle of separate 
electorates in so far as the Legislative Councils were 
concerned, the League continued its efforts to secure 
extension of this principle to municipal and district 
boards as well. It was rightly felt that local boards, 
besides being concerned with problems of primary interest 
to the people, were the first step towards the growth of 
representative institutions. Eventually the demand for 
separate electorates in so far as local boards were con¬ 
cerned was also conceded. 

One of the important matters raised by the Simla 
Deputation had been the question of Muslim share in 
the public services and Government appointments. 
To understand the reasons for the great importance 
attached to this matter by the Muslims it is necessary to 
briefly recapitulate its background. Before the passing 
of power from Muslim to British hands in most parts of 
the subcontinent the civil and military services were most¬ 
ly manned by the Muslims. This is corroborated in these 
words, “The truth is, that when the country passed under 
our rule, the Musalmans were the superior race, and 
superior not only in stoutness of heart and strength of 
arm but in power of political organization, and in the science 
of practical government. Yet the Muhammadans are now 
shut out equally from Government employ and from the 
higher occupations of non-official life”.* For some 
time even after the British had supplanted the Muslims 
as the ruling power, the administrative machinery was 
still largely run by the latter because of their intellectual 
attainments and administrative talents. But after 1857 
the Government adopted a policy calculated to oust the 

i Hunter, The Indian Musalmant (Calcutta, 1945), p. 162* 
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Muslims from administration. The Muslims also found 
themselves excluded from the liberal professions because 
of the sudden change in language and system of education, 
which, as admitted by Hunter, “made no concession to 
their prejudices, made in fact no provision for what they 
esteemed their necessities and which was in its nature 
unavoidably antagonistic to their interests and at variance 
with their social traditions”. 1 

From the Muslim point of view the situation became 
more serious because of the monopolistic tendencies 
shown by the Hindu majority in so manipulating things 
as to deny the other communities their fair share in the 
public services and professions. I The Muslim League, 
therefore, made it one of the main planks of its pro¬ 
gramme to press the Government to grant due representa¬ 
tion to Muslims in all grades of Government services, the 
more so because it could no longer be contended that 
suitable and qualified Muslims were not available for 
appointment. At its third annual session at Delhi the 
League sepecifically passed a resolution declaring that 
the number of Muslims in the various branches of public 
service was absolutely inadequate and strongly urging the 
Government to give the Muslim community the share 
to which it was entitled by reason of its importance and 
numerical strength. In reply to its strong representa¬ 
tions in this behalf the League was assured by 
the Government of India that the Governor-General 
desired that the Muslims like every other community 
should enjoy that share of Government patronage 
to which their number and importance and their edu¬ 
cational and other qualifications entitled them. As a 


I Ibid. 
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result of the League's efforts some tangible steps were 
taken by the Government to remove Muslim grievances 
in so far as the higher offices of the Government were 
concerned. Sharf-ud-Din, Karamat Hussain and Shah 
Din were appointed Judges of the High Court of Calcutta, 
Allahabad and the Panjab, respectively; Syed Husain 
Bilgrami was appointed a Member of the Secretary of 
State for India’s Council, and Syed Ali Imam was included 
in the Viceroy’s Executive Council as Law Member. 

During these early years of its existence the League 
seriously took up the question of the management of 
waqfs, i.e., endowments for charitable purposes. It 
was common knowledge that most of the waqfs, whose 
value amounted to crores of rupees, were mismanaged 
and the purposes for which they were endowed were not 
fulfilled. Even more important was the question of 
Waqf ‘ al-al-Aulad (family endowments) which was of 
vital concern to a large number of Muslim families. The 
League drew Government’s attention to the need of 
passing legislation for the purpose of safeguarding these 
waqfs against misuse or mortagage. Government ex¬ 
pressed their inability to undertake legislation themselves 
but promised to accord full consideration to any specific 
proposals designed to secure family settlements of a 
limited nature. At the request of the League, 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, who had not yet joined it as 
a member, drafted a bill to codify the Muslim law for 
Waqf ‘ al-al-Aulad and piloted it through the Imperial 
Council with great tact and ability—the first example 
of a private bill passing into law. This legislation was 
a real boon to many Muslim families. The tribute 
paid to Jinnah in this connection by the great 
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Congress leader, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, may be noted: 
“His admirable skill and tact in piloting through 
such an intricate and controversial measure—the 
first instance of a Bill passing into legislation on the 
motion of a private member—won him not only the 
appreciation of his colleagues but also his first meed 
of general recognition from his co-religionists all over 
India, . .. -” 1 

Besides the question of separate electorates another 
vital issue which the League had to face right from its 
inception was the partition of Bengal. The large, un¬ 
wieldy Province of Bengal, including as it did Bihar, 
Orissa and Assam, was divided into East and West 
Bengals by the then Viceroy, Lord Curzon, in 1905. 

The partition led to a virulent agitation by the 
Bengali Hindus. This agitation in its turn was one of 
the factors which served to arouse political conscious¬ 
ness among the Muslims. The Dacca meeting of the 
Muslim leaders in December, 1906, had considered the 
partition of Bengal to be in the interest of the Muslims 
and opposed the agitation and boycott launched by the 
Hindus. Year after year the Muslim League warned the 
Government against yielding to the threats of the anti¬ 
partitionists. The agitation was definitely taking an 
anti-Muslim turn. Feelings between Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims were growing very tense. The Muslim leaders were 
exercising great caution and keeping the Muslims from 
resorting to any counter-agitation. The Hindu agitation, 
however, continued unabated, creating all kinds of em¬ 
barrassments and difficulties for the Government. 
Successive Governments and British dignitaries both 

i Bolitbo, Hector: Jinnah, Creatoru of Pakistan, p. 54. 
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in England and India had made solemn statements dec¬ 
laring the partition to be a “settled fact” and assuring 
Muslims that it would not be altered under any circums¬ 
tances. However, six years later the Government of 
India under the new Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, in its 
Despatch, dated 20 August, 1911, changed its view and 
recommended the annulment of the partition of Bengal. 
The British Government, ignoring all its solemn pledges, 
accepted the recommendation and the annulment was 
announced through a Royal Proclamation made in 
person by King George V at his Coronation Durbar in 
Delhi on 12 December, 1911. 

The announcement, as was to be expected, produced 
different reactions in the Hindu and the Muslim circles. 
The same Hindu leaders who had carried on a raging and 
tearing campaign against the Government now began to 
extol British virtues and were profuse in their expressions 
of loyalty and gratitude to the British Government. The 
President of the Congress, Ambika Charan Mazumdar, 
said : “Every heart is beating in unison, with reverence 
and devotion to the British throne, overflowing with 
revived confidence in gratitude towards British states¬ 
manship. Some of us never faltered, not even in the 
darkest day of our trials and tribulations inour conviction 
and in our faith in the ultimate triumph and vindication 
of British justice.” The historian of the Congress, 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, depicts the Hindu feelings of 
jubilation as follows: “It was ultimately crowned with 
unqualified success in 1911 in the Royal proclamation 
annulling the 'partition. This led to gushing praise of 
the British Government, renewed faith in its sense of 
justice and a sense of profound gratitude expressing 
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itself in major flights of oratory.”* The Hindu com¬ 
munity undoubtedly looked upon this event as a major 
victory achieved through* methods of violent agitation. 
It was also interpreted as an abject surrender on the 
part of the British Government to sedition and disloyalty 
and a severe blow to British prestige. This was apparent 
from the remarks of Lord Minto, former Viceroy, in the 
House of Lords in February 1912: “We told the Mussul¬ 
mans that the partition was a settled fact, and we over 
and over again asserted that it must continue to be so. 
We assured the Mussulman population of Eastern Bengal 
of our appreciation of their loyalty and our determination 
to safeguard their interests. I should think there could 
scarcely have been a civil servant in India who had not 
declared that it would be impossible for the British 
Government to reverse the decision it had come to as 
regards the maintenance of the partition of Bengal .”2 
But the demands of justice and Britain’s own plighted 
words were, without compunction, sacrificed at the altar 
of political expediency. However, in 1947 the Congress 
itself demanded and the British Government effected the 
partition of Bengal. 3 

The disappointment, distress and resentment of 
the Muslims at the unexpected annulment of the Parti¬ 
tion can be well imagined. Nawab Khawaja Salim-ullah 
of Dacca gave vent to those feelings in his Presidential 
Address at the All-India Muslim League Session at 
Calcutta in December, 1911: “Our ill-wishers at once 
perceived that the partition would necessarily bring to 
the fore the long-neglected claims of the Muslims of 

* Noman, op. tit., p. 123. 2 UM., p. 123. 

S Iqbal, Afzal, Select Writing* and Sfoachtt of the Mmdena Moh am med All 
(Lahore, 1944), p. 262. 
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East Bengal, and although we never got more than what 
was justly our due, what little we gained was so muc h 
a loss to them ., .. It was, therefore, only natural that they 
started a vigorous agitation to have the partition annulled 
and to secure a reversion to the old order of things.”* Of 
the British attitude the Nawab had this to say: “The 
annulment of the partition had all the appearance of a 
ready concession to the clamours of an utterly seditious 
agitation.” 2 

This setback, however, served indirectly to quicken 
the growth of Muslim political consciousness and under¬ 
line the need of self-reliance. The Government’s volte 
face on the question of the partition of Bengal had made 
it clear that neither the pledges of the Government nor the 
ethical basis of a people's cause could be the guarantee is 
the people’s organized strength and their willingness to 
make sacrifices. 

The Muslims had hardly recovered from the shock 
of the disappearance of the Province of East Bengal when 
other calamities befell them. The war between Italy 
and Turkey in Tripoli, the Russian depredations in Iran 
and the Balkan War sent a wave of sorrow and dismay 
throughout the Muslim world. The Muslims of India 
particularly were deeply stirred. They disapproved the 
British agreement with Russia and contrasted Britain’s 
support to Turkey during the Crimean War. The 
misfortunes of Turkey in the Balkan Peninsula threaten¬ 
ing the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire were 
viewed with the deepest anxiety and anguish by the 
Muslims. The League voiced the feelings of the Muslims 
and made strong representations to the Government in 
this behalf. 

2 jjjjf*’ A ^ zal: op ‘ cit '’ p - 7 ** 
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The rapidly growing political consciousness amongst 
the Muslims found expression in the deliberations of the 
All-India Muslim League at its annual sessions during 
1910-12. Th&y were veering round to the view that the 
Muslim political objective could no longer be confined 
merely to protection of rights and interests but should 
aih ut something broader and more inspiring which 
woei lead, them tp the attainment of their ultimate 
des^ny. It was generally felt that the time had come 
iu Ct7.~ ? ;bcr_5e in the creed of the League. This 
feeling was strengthened by the pleas made in this behalf 
by Jinnah who had bcem invited to address its sessions. 
Jn 1911 and 1912 the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League recommended a radical change in its creed. 
Finally on 22 March, 1913, at the suggestion of Jinnah, 
the League resolved to adopt as its goal “the attainment 
under the aegis of the British Crown of a system of self- 
government suitable to India through constitutional 
means by bringing about, among others, a steady reform 
of the existing system of administration, by promoting 
national unity, by fostering public spirit among the 
peorUe of India and by co-operating with other com¬ 
munities for the said purpose.’* 1 

The political acumen shown by the Muslim leaders, 
as is evident from the careful wording of the changed 
creed of the League, was remarkable. Even at that 
distance of time they could foresee that mere imitation 
of Western parliamentary system such as prevailed in 
the self-governing colonies of the British Empire would 
be in the interest neither of India as a whole nor of the 
Muslims. The goal of the Congress as defined by 

1 SaiyyM, M. H. Mohammed AU Jinnah (A Political to*)(Lahore, 1953).p.29. 
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Gokhale was that“ India should be governed in the interests 
of the Indians themselves and that in course of time a 
form of government should be attained in this country 
similar to what exists in the self-governing colonies of 
the British Empire’*. Colonial self-government was 
based on the British parliamentary system which implied 
the rule of the majority. Such a system presupposed the 
existence of a homogeneous society. It could not suit 
the conditions obtaining in India. The Muslim leaders 
were, therefore, well advised in avoiding reference to 
any particular form of government. This point was 
brought out by Mian Mohammed Shafi, the President 
of the League Session, at which the new creed was adopt¬ 
ed: “The adoption of the alternative proposal put for¬ 
ward by some of our friends that the League should set 
up colonial form of government in India as its ultimate 
goal is in my opinion inadmissible as well as politically 
unsound. The political conditions, internal and ex¬ 
ternal, prevailing in the British colonies have no analogy 
whatsoever with those obtaining in India and I am in 
entire accord with my friend, the Honourable Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, in thinking that the adoption of any course other 
than the one proposed by the Council would be absolute¬ 
ly unwise.’* 1 The phraseology of the League’s creed thus 
left room for the evolution of the concept of self-govern¬ 
ment according as the relations between the different 
communities and the experience of working of elective 
bodies in India dictated. In this connection it is parti- 
nent also to recall the warning given by Maulana 
Mohammed Ali in his paper, The Comrade: “We 
would warn our countrymen against playing the 
sedulous ape in their methods of nation-making as 

i Noman, op. tit., p. 128. 
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we have warned them in the matter of choosing their 
political goal. In India political unity can be achieved 
not so much by annihilating smaller units that may 
appear to conflict with the ultimate scheme of unity 
but by recognizing their force and inevitableness.” i 
But the warning was never heeded by the majority 
community. 

It may be mentioned here that there was a certain 
element within the League which had doubts about the 
wisdom of adopting self-government as the goal of the 
League. These doubts found expression in the following 
observation made by His Highness the Aga Khan at a 
meeting in London: “If self-government for India 
meant, as I take it to mean, an ideal involving many 
decades of efforts towards self-improvement, social 
reform, education diffusion and complete amity between 
the various communities the ideal must commend itself 
to thoughtful approval. But if it meant a mere hasty 
impulse to jump at the apple when only the blossoming 
stage was over, then the day that witnessed the formula¬ 
tion of the idea will be a very unfortunate one in the 
annals of the country.”* His Highness resigned from 
the presidentship of the League in 1912 and stopped his 
contribution to its funds. In his place Raja Ali 
Mohammed Khan of Mahmudabad was elected as 
President. Syed Husain Bilgrami having been appoin¬ 
ted a member of the Secretary of State for India's 
Council, Aziz Mirza of Delhi had been elected Secretary 
in 1910. On the latter's death in 1912, Syed Wazir 
Hasan of Lucknow was elected Secretary. 


i Iqbal, Atari, op. cit., p. 263. 


2 tbUL* p. 135. 
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The feelings of the Muslims of India already em¬ 
bittered by the generally unfriendly policy of the British 
Government with regard to the events in the Muslim 
countries were further inflamed by an unfortunate occur¬ 
rence in India in August, 1913. { A number of unarmed 
Muslims trying to rebuild pan of a mosque that had 
been demolished under Government orders in Kanpur 
were ruthlessly fired upon and killed by the police. \ In 
September, 1913, the All-India Muslim League sent a 
deputation to England to present the Muslim case. The 
deputation was not received by the Secretary of State 
for India or any other member of the Cabinet on the plea 
that it had approached the British Government over the 
head of the Government of India. This was, indeed, 
a disappointment, and the impression was created that 
the British Ministers preferred to meet only such Indians 
whose views were known in advance to coincide with 
those of the Government and not the real representatives 
of public opinion. However, the deputation was not 
altogether unsuccessful. It helped in educating British 
public opinion and enlightening the British press with 
regard to the conditions prevailing in the subcontinent 
and the views and feelings of the Muslims. As a result 
of these efforts steps were taken by the Government to 
rectify the wrong done to the Muslims of Kanpur. 

Before the deputation returned it achieved another 
success which was to have a profound effect on the 
destiny of the Muslim League and the Muslims in general 
in later years. Though the League had changed its 
creed at his suggestion, Mohammed Ali Jinnah had not 
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yet joined it. As he happened to be in England at the 
time* Mohammad Ali and Syed Wazir Hasan met him 
and persuaded him to become a member of the League. 
As later events showed, the simple ceremony in a London 
hotel of Jinnah’s enrolment as a member of the League 
proved to be a turning point for the future of the entire 
subcontinent. 
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Appendix 

Members of the Simla Deputation , 1906 

1. His Highness the Aga Khan—Leader. 

2. Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk—Secretary. 

3. Shahzade Bakhtiar Shah, Calcutta. 

4. Malik Umar Hayat Khan Tiwana, Shahpur. 

5. Mian Mohammed Shah Din, Lahore. 

6. Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Choudhary, Mymen- 
singh. 

7. Nawab Syed Amir Hasan Khan, Calcutta. 

8. Nawab Nasir Husain Khan Khayal, Calcutta. 

9. Mirza Shujaat Ali Beg, Murshidabad. 

10. Syed Ali Imam, Patna. 

11. Nawab Sarfaraz Hasan Khan, Patna. 

12. Ahmad Mohiuddin Sahib, Madras. 

13. Rafiuddin Ahmad Saheb, Bombay. 

14. Ibrahim Bhai Adamji Peerbhai, Bombay. 

15. Mr. Abdur Rahim, Calcutta. 

16. Syed Allah Audha Shah, Khairpur. 

17. Maulana H. M. Malik, Nagpur. 

18. Khalifa Syed Mohammud Hussain, Patiala. 

19. Colonel Abdul Majid Khan, Patiala. 

20. Khwaja Yusuf Shah, Amritsar. 

21. Mian Mohammed Shaii, Lahore. 

22. Shaikh Ghulam Sadiq, Amritsar. 

23. Hakim Mohammed Ajmal Khan, Delhi. 

24. Moulvi Ihtisham Ali, Lucknow. 

25. Syed Nabiullah, Allahabad. 

26. Syed Abdur Rauf, Allahabad. 

27. Syed Karamat Husain, Allahabad. 
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28. Abdus Salam Khan Sahib, Rampur. 

29. Nawab Muzammilullah Khan, Aligarh. 

30. Haji Mohammed Ismail Khan, Aligarh. 

31. Sahibzadah Aftab Ahmad Khan, Aligarh. 

32. Nawab Vaqar-ul-Mulk, Amroha. 

33. Moulvi Habibur Rahman Khan, Aligarh. 

34. Nawab Syed Sardar Ali Khan, Bombay. 



CHAPTER III 


MORELY --MINTO REFORMS 

Some of the reform measures of Lord Curzon, even 
though inspired by good motives, greatly harmed British 
interests in India. The Universities Act and the Partition 
of Bengal, for instance, which respectively aimed at 
improving the standards of University education and of 
administration, provided the Hindus with a good pretext 
to agitate against the Government of India. The agita- 
tois argued that the Universities scheme was an attack on 
the Indian educationitself, while the Partition had divided 
the “Bengali nation” into two. The dissatisfaction was 
so great indeed that when Curzon laid down the reins of 
office, even Gopal Krishna Gokhale, so well known for 
his moderate views, declared in the course of his Presi¬ 
dential Address to the 1905 Session of the Indian National 
Congress: “Gentlemen, how true it is that to everything 
there is an end! Thus even the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Curzon has come to a close! For seven long years all 
eyes had constantly to turn to one masterful figure in the 
land,—now in admiration, now in astonishment, more 
often in anger and in pain, till at last it has become 
difficult to realize that a change has really come ... I 
think even the most devoted admirer of Lord Curzon 
cannot claim that he has strengthened the foundations of 
British rule in India.” 1 

When Lord Minto became Governor-General of 
India he had to face a fairly widespread political agitation. 
The moderate element had given it the seemingly harm¬ 
less form of swadeshU tjie patronization of locally made 

1 Thelndian National Congress, Part I, pp. 818-19. 
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goods, so that a boycott of foreign goods, which mostly 
came from Britain, logically followed. But side by side 
with it, the extremist element had organized terrorist 
activity which, with the passage of time, continued to 
grow and of which several English men and women 
also became victims. Indeed it is just possible that, 
because Curzon’s regime had led to so much dissatisfac¬ 
tion in India, the British Government decided that he 
should be succeeded by Minto who, without being a great 
politician, knew “the art of managing men, the knack of 
getting his own way, or as much of it as circumstances 
permitted, without domineering over or irritating those 
with whom he worked ”. 1 Besides, his experience as 
Governor-General of Canada was considered an addi¬ 
tional qualification. 

Minto’s biggest headache was the Congress. 
Inspired by the preachings of extremist Hindu 
nationalist leader, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, an influential 
section of the Congress had begun to think in terms 
of uncompromising opposition to the British Raj. 
The shrewd Minto took no time in deciding that the 
most effective way of dealing with the Congress was to 
exploit the rift in it between Tilak, the leader of the 
Extremists, and Gokhale, the leader of the Moderates, 
who could be satisfied with modest constitutional reforms 
such as adding to the number of elected members in the 
Legislative Council, formal approval of the Budget by 
the Councils, appointment of Indians on the Council of 
the Secretary of State and the extension of primary 
education . 2 It was in pursuance of this decision that 

1 Dodwell, Henry, A Sketch ofthe History ofIndia from 1958/o 1918 (London, 
1925), p.278. 

2 For Gokhale’s demands, see his Presidential Address to the 1905 Session 
of the Congress. 
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while Minto decided to suppress the extremists with a 
firm hand, he did everything he could to strengthen 
Gokhale’s position by initiating a scheme of reforms, 
which originally had four aspects: (i) increasing the 
number of Indians in the Central and Provincial Councils; 
(ii) empowering the Central Council to criticize the Budget 
more thoroughly than before and to move amendments 
to it; (iii) creation of a Council of Princes, and (iv) 
appointment of an Indian to the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council. These proposals were examined by 
a committee appointed by the Governor-General in 
August, 1906. Although this committee could not 
reach unanimous decisions, especially with regard to the 
appointment of an Indian member, Minto went ahead 
with his reforms scheme, intended as it was as “a practical 
attempt to control and canalise the now fast-flowing 
current of Indian nationalism. 1 

While the proposed reforms would go a long way in 
rallying the Hindu moderates to the British rule it was 
pretty obvious to Minto that they would not have much 
attraction for the Muslims for the reason that they had 
discovered that the system of election (although indirect 
and limited), introduced under the Cross-Landsowne 
Reforms (the Indian Councils Act of 1892), had worked 
to the detriment of their interests. The Muslims did 
not get even as many seats in the various Councils as 
they were entitled to on the basis of population. For 
instance, although Muslims formed 23 per cent of the 
population in thd subcotinent, in the Imperial Council, 
between 1893 and 1907, the percentage of elected non- 
official Muslim members was only twelve. Similarly, 

i Cropland, Sir Reginald, India. A Retuuement (London, 1945),p. 104. 
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in Bombay against a population percentage of 20, in the 
Provincial Council there were only 11.3 per cent Muslims 
who were elected. In unpartitioned Bengal, the Muslim 
population was about 32 per cent but amongst the non¬ 
officials elected to the Council they were only 5.7 per cent. 
In the United Provinces (Agra and Oudh), where the 
Muslims were comparatively more advanced, their posi¬ 
tion was most disappointing. While forming 14 per cent 
of the population, they did not have a single representa¬ 
tive amongst the elected non-officials in the Council. 

In March, 1906,Minto began discussions with the 
Members of his Executive Council regarding the desir¬ 
ability and scope of further constitutional reforms. The 
Muslims could not remain unaware of the directions 
that British policy was likely to take in this matter; they 
felt concerned about their future. A leading Muslim, 
Haji Muhammad Ismail Khan of Dataoli, who had been 
associated intimately with the Aligarh Movement and 
Muslim politics, wrote to Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk draw¬ 
ing his attention to the need of making efforts to secure 
for the Muslims “the right of electing representatives of 
their own choice”; because, apart from the inadequacy 
of their representation, the Muslims were sore about the 
fact that in joint electorates they were not able to send 
men to the Councils who would voice their real feelings. 

At this, Mohsin-ul-Mulk consulted Vaqar-ul-Mulk, 
and a committee was constituted at Aligarh to make 
efforts to press their point of view. Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
was authorized to organize a deputation for the purpose 
and secure an appointment for it with the Governor- 
General. Mr. Archbold, Principal of the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College, happened to be at Simla at that 
time; he was naturally assigned the task of contacting 
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Colonel Dunlop Smith, Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 
who was on friendly terms with him. On securing this 
appointment, Archbold wrote a letter to Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
conveying to him the news and making his own sugges¬ 
tions regarding the procedure which the deputation had 
to adopt. Being an employee of the M. A. O. College, 
Aligarh, he considered it his duty to express his views 
about what the deputationists should demand. It may 
be pointed out that he was familiar with the Muslim 
point of view and his letter does not contain anything 
which was new to Muslim leadership. It has been 
necessary to go into these details because some non- 
Muslim writers and one or two Muslims have attached 
too great an importance to Archbold’s letter. These 
writers argue that the deputation was inspired by Minto 
through Archbold; they conveniently forget the sequence 
of events as well as the fact that Archbold's position as 
an employee of Aligarh, his presence at Simla and his 
acquaintance with Dunlop Smith all made it natural for 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk to select him as his emissary, and for 
Archbold to write the letter. 

In the meantime, Nawab Tmad-ul-Mulk had prepared 
the draft and Mohsin-ul-Mulk had consulted prominent 
Muslims all over the country about the subject-matter 
of the proposed address. On 15-16 September about 40 
Muslims from almost all the Provinces gathered together 
at Lucknow and finalized the text of the Address. This 
meeting also decided that His Highness the Aga Khan 
should be requested to lead the deputation. 1 

The deputation, consisting of about 70 persons, met 

t Zuberi, Mohammad Ameen, Heyat t Muksin (Aligarh, 1934;, pp. 180*64. 
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the Governor-General on 1 October, 1906, and particu¬ 
larly asked for one thing, separate electorates in all future 
elections so that they might send their true representatives 
to municipalities, district boards and legislative councils. 
Some of the reasons advanced by the Muslim leaders in 
support of this demand were: (i) While the Muslims 
“have many and important interests in common with 
our Hindu fellow countrymen,” they form “a distinct 
community with additional interests of our own, which 
are not shared by other communities, and these have 
hitherto suffered from the fact that they have not been 
adequately represented. Even in the province in which 
the Mahomedans constitute a distinct majority of the 
population, they have too often been treated as though 
they were inappreciably small political factors that might, 
without unfairness, be neglected”, (ii) The Muslim 
community in India who were “more numerous than the 
entire population of any first class European power 
except Russia” was justly entitled to “adequate recogni¬ 
tion as an important factor in the State”, (iii) The 
Muslim position “in any kind of representation, direct 
or indirect, and in all other ways affecting their status 
and influence should be commensurate, not merely with 
their numerical strength, but also with their political 
importance and the. value of the contribution which 
they make to the defence of the empire”, (iv) “ ... re¬ 
presentative institutions of the European type are new 
to the Indian peoples; ... the greatest care, forethought 
and caution will be necessary if they are to be successfully 
adapted to the social, religious and political conditions 
obtaining in India, and that in the absence of such care 
and caution their adoption is likely, among other evils, 
to place our national interests at the mercy of an un- 
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sympathetic majority/' (v) Muslim representation in the 
legislative chambers has "been inadequate to our require¬ 
ments, and has not always carried with it the approval 
of those whom the nominees were selected to repre¬ 
sent". 1 

In reply, Minto told the Muslim deputation: "The 
pith of your address, as I understand it, is a claim that 
under any system of representation, whether it affects a 
municipality or a district board or a legislative council, 
in which it is proposed to introduce or increase an electoral 
organization, the Muhammadan community should 
be represented as a community ... I am entirely in 
accord with you.” 2 

So far as the Muslim case is concerned, the most weighty 
evidence in its support is the entry which Lady Minto made 
in her journal. Under date-line 1 October, 1906, she wrote: 
"The Mahommedan population, which number sixty- 
two millions,. . . resent not having proper representation, 
and consider themselves slighted in many ways, preference 
having been given to the Hindus. The agitators have 
been most anxious to foster this feeling and have naturally 
done their utmost to secure the co-operation of this 
vast community. The younger generation were waver¬ 
ing, inclined to throw in their lot with the advanced 
agitators of the Congress, and a howl went up that the 
agitators were to obtain their demands through agitation. 
The Mahomedans decided, before taking action, that 
they would bring an Address before the Viceroy, mention¬ 
ing their grievances." 3 Even after 18 years the same 

* The full text of the Address is given at Appendix II in Struggle for 
dependence , 1857-1947 (Karachi, 1958). 

2 Quoted In Simon Report (London, 1930), T. P. 184. 

3 Mary, Countess of Minto, India, Minto and Morley, 1905-1910 (London. 
1934), p. 54. 
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motive was attributed to Minto, for in 1924 John Buchan 
wrote: “The partition of Bengal had been to their [Mus¬ 
lims’] benefit. But the fate of Sir Bamfylde Fuller, whom 
they regarded as their special champion, had roused 
anxiety and there was a danger t'hat their young men 
might fall a prey to the peripatetic agitator.” 1 Buchan 
concluded: “The speech undoubtedly prevented the 
ranks of sedition from being swollen by Muslim recruits, 
an inestimable advantage in the day of trouble that was 
dawning.” 2 

Minto’s acceptance of the principle of separate 
electorates was later to lead to a good deal of speculation 
amongst politicians and historians. One of them called 
the Muslim deputation a command performance, mean¬ 
ing thereby that the deputation had been inspired by 
Minto himself. But there is no positive evidence in 
support of a view like that as the sequence of events 
mentioned earlier indicate. 

Indeed historical evidence so far available goes 
against any such speculation. It will be recalled that 
during his two-year term as a Member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, the Aga Khan, Gokhale’s 
counterpart among Muslims, had discovered that the 
Congress, “the only active and responsible political 
organization in the country would prove itself incapable 
—was already proving itself incapable—of representing 
India’s Muslims, or of dealing adequately or justly with 
the needs and aspirations of the Muslim community 
The pressure of Hindu extremism was too strong”. 3 
Indeed “to the Hindu majority—as represented by its 

* Lord Minto : A Memoir (London, 1924), p. 243. 

2 Ibid., p. 244. 

5 The Memoirs of Aga Khan (London, 1954), p. 75. 
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leaders in the Congress Party—we seemed a tiresome 
splinter in the flesh of the body politic, and that though 
there was great talk of nationalism we were not ever 
considered in the aspirations that were being fostered, the 
plans that were being laid.*' 1 

In spite of this attitude on the part of Hindu leaders, 
the Aga Khan was very anxious to come to a political 
settlement with the Congress and suggested various 
steps for that purpose. These centred round “a fair 
ratio of Government employment for Muslims” and 
“equitable representation” in the various councils. 2 The 
Muslim asked for an adequate share in the Government 
service because, having taken to English education much 
later than the Hindus, they could not compete with the 
majority community on an equal footing. They asked 
for proper representation in the councils because the work- 
ing of the Cross-Lansdowne Reforms had demonstrated 
that the Congress would persist “in its ridiculous habit of 
choosing*’ 3 for the Viceroy's Council “third-rate Mus¬ 
lims”. 4 This position was vindicated by the Governor- 
General's committee on future reforms which came to 
the conclusion “that the Muslims had not been sufficient¬ 
ly represented on the existing Councils; that the few 
elected members had not been really representative, and 
that nomination had failed to secure the appointment of 
Muslims of the class desired by the community”. 5 One 
important result of this attitude on the part of die Cong¬ 
ress was that the Muslims* “separate identity as a 
community and the status that would have appertained 

1 JM&, p. 92. 2 J Ibid., p. 76. ) Ibid., p. 77. * Ibid, p., 76. 

2 Iun^m. A. C., Indian Conetttutkmal Documents ( Calcutta, 1948), U, p. 302.* 
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to it had been forgotten by the British”. 1 And since 
the Congress leaders refused to see the Muslim point of 
view, Muslim leadership realized that the only other 
alternative left was to approach the British and “that 
our only hope of getting a fair deal from the British was 
to convince them of the width of the gulf-historical, 
cultural, and religious—that yawned between us and 
our neighbours”. 2 

Looking back at the events of 1906, one can now 
say without any fear of contradiction that from the 
point of view of the Hindus themselves, it was a very 
serious mistake not to accept legitimate Muslim demands 
at the time of Morely-Minto Reforms. And surprisingly 
enough, the Congress continued to repeat this mistake in 
subsequent years also. During these 40 years it failed to 
appreciate the obvious fact that the Hindus and the 
Muslims did not possess that sense of solidarity which is 
a fundamental requirement of nationality, and that 
in its place there existed a sense of separateness between 
them. Only once, at the time of Lucknow Pact, did the 
Congress come very near to accepting that position, but 
within a few years it was denounced by the Hindus. 
Otherwise the Congress always insisted that the Muslims 
must regard themselves as an integral part of one Indian 
nation. The Muslims could never accept that view-point, 
so that whenever reform schemes were considered, they 
insisted on constitutional safeguards on the same lines 
as they did in 1906. Viewed from this angle, it can be 
said that, as early as 1906, Muslim leaders were working, 
without knowing it, for the creation of Pakistan. As 
the Aga Khan has himself remarked : “Minto’s accept¬ 
ance of our demands was the foundation of all future 

* The Memoirs of Aga Khan, p. 92. 2 Ibid., p. 77. 
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constitutional proposals made for India by successive 
British Governments, and its final, inevitable conse¬ 
quence was the partition of India and the emergence of 
Pakistan.” * 

Two factors seem to be responsible for the con¬ 
troversy about separate electorates. First, it is often 
ignored that the alien Government of India was required 
to look after the interests of the British rulers and not of 
the Indian peoples, whether Hindu or Muslim, and that 
Minto was a typical Tory (albeit, tactful) Governor- 
General so that he was bound to exploit every situation 
for the consolidation of the British position in India. 
And since Minto was confronted with acute discontent 
and agitation, his anxiety to make friends with as many 
groups of the Indian population as he could will be 
understood. This is the background of Minto’s efforts 
to win over to his side moderate elements, Hindu as well 
as Muslim. This is also the background of Minto’s 
decision to accord separate representation to the land¬ 
lords in the various Councils. It is true that the land¬ 
holders were important because of the wealth and the 
power they wielded over their tenants. But they had 
not asked for special representation. Nevertheless, 
Minto was very anxious for separate representation for 
them, because, together with the ruling chiefs and the 
commercial class, they represented “the most powerful 
and stable elements of Indian society” and were capable 
of giving “a large measure of assistance to the Executive 
Government”. 2 For this reason it was specially pointed 
out in the Government of India circular, dated 24 August* 
1907, that out of the 54 members elected by the district 

t ibu., p. 94. * Baneijee, op. cic, II, p. 211. 
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boards to the Provincial Councils as many as 36 were 
lawyers and only 10 landholders, and that out of the 
43 members elected by the municipalities, as many, as 40 
were lawyers and only 2 landlords. Even with nomi¬ 
nations, the position was not quite satisfactory from the 
point of view of the rulers. Out of a total of 338 non¬ 
official members appointed since 1893, as many as 36 per 
cent were lawyers and only 22 per cent landholders. 
Similarly in the Governor-General’s Legislative Council, 
of the total non-official members nominated or elected 
since the inauguration of Cross-Lansdowne Reforms, 
40 per cent were lawyers or school teachers, 25 per cent 
were business men and only 23.5 per cent landowners. 1 
This led the Government to give increased and separate 
representation to the conservative land-owning class. 

These were the three major groups with whose help 
Minto planned to strengthen the foundations of British 
rule in India. The object of his reforms scheme was “to 
create a constitution about which conservative opinion 
would crystallize and offer substantial opposition to any 
further change”. It was Minto’s hope “that the aristo¬ 
cratic element in society and the moderate men for whom 
there was then no place in Indian politics, would range 
themselves on the side of the Government, and oppose 
any further shifting of the balance of power and any 
attempt to democratise Indian institutions”. 2 

Secondly, while the Hindu leaders agreed to the 
principle of separate electorates, they were not happy 
about it when the regulations made under the Morley- 
Minto Reforms were enacted, because as a result of them, 
Muslim representation increased substantially in the 

* Ibid., pp. 212-13. 2 Montagu-Chelmsford Report (London, 1918) p. 63. 
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Councils. It would seem that Gokhale had agreed to 
the principle of separate representation for the Muslims 
as early as 1906, because, according to an entry in Lady 
Minto’s journal, separate electorates were proposed by 
Gokhale himself, i And since at that time Gokhale was 
the most outstanding Hindu leader, through whom 
Minto gained a real insight into Hindu aspirations, 2 the 
principle of separate representation demanded by the 
Muslims, was bound to find ready acceptance with Minto. 
In March, 1909, Gokhale openly supported the principle. 
Speaking in the Central Council he declared: “I think 
the most reasonable plan is to throw open a substantial 
minimum of seats to election on a territorial basis in 
which all qualified to vote should take part without 
distinction of race or creed. And then supplementary 
elections should be held, for minorities which numerically 
or otherwise are important enough to need special re¬ 
presentation and these should be confined to members of 
minorities only.” 3 But with the results of the first 
elections it was found that because they could be elected 
both by the reserved and general electoral colleges, 
Muslims had in one or two Councils managed to capture 
more seats than their numbers entitled them. This 
made the Hindu leaders furious. Citing the extreme 
example of the Council of the United Provinces, during 
the course of his Presidential Address to the 1909 Session 
of the Congress, Madan Mohan Malaviya declared: 
“The result has been that in addition to the four seats 
specially reserved to the Mahomedans, they have won 
two more seats in the United Provinces in the general 
elections, and these with die nominations made by the 

> Mary, Conultss of Minto op. cit., p. 20, footnote. 2 Ibid., p. 20. 

3 Banerjee, op. cit., p. 303. 
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Government have given them eight seats out of a total 
of 26 non-official seats in the legislature of the Province, 
where they form but one-sixth of the population! This 
is protecting the interests of a minority with venge¬ 
ance. It looks more like a case of allowing the majority 
to be driven to a comer by a minority.”! 

The Hindu leaders also did not like the double vote 
given to the Muslims and the lower qualifications required 
of them for the purposes of voting. Said Pandit Malaviya : 
“The system of single votes which was an essential feature 
of Lord Morley’s scheme has been cast to the winds; the 
injustice of double and plural voting which Lord Morley 
tried to avoid has been given the fullest play. In my 
Province and, I believe, in other Provinces also, some 
of my Mahomedan fellow subjects have voted in three 
places.” 2 Lower qualifications for voting purposes had 
been prescribed for the Muslims because they were so 
backward both economically and educationally as com¬ 
pared with the Hindus. Nevertheless, Malaviya criticized 
this aspect also, for he said: “A Parsee, Hindu or 
Christian who may be paying an income-tax on three 
lakhs or land revenue in the sum of three times three 
lakhs a year, is not entitled to a vote, to which his 
Mahomedan fellow-subject, who pays as income-tax on 
only three thousand a year or land revenue in the same 
sum, is entitled! Hindu, Parsee and Christian graduates 
of thirty years’ standing ... have not been given a vote, 
which has been given to every Mahomedan graduate of 
five years’ standing!” 3 

That in the circumstances of the time the principle 
of separate electorates, whatever objections might have 

1 The Indian National Congress, Part I, pp. 971*2. 

2 Ibid., p. 971. ’ Ibid., PP. 972-3. 
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been raised against it, was a reasonable one is amply 
demonstrated by the fact that after the Hindu leaders had 
absorbed the first shock resulting from increased repre¬ 
sentation of the Muslims, they began to reconcile them¬ 
selves to it. The 1911 Session of the Congress was 
presided over by Pandit Bishan Narayan Dhar but his 
attack on the principle of separate representation for the 
Muslims did not have the sharpness of Malaviya’s remarks. 
Said Dhar: “Now it must never be forgotten that the 
Hindus never said that the Mahomedan representation 
in the Council should be strictly according to the numeri¬ 
cal strength of the Mahomedan community. . . . ”1 And 
while he criticized the principle of separate electorates, 
he prefaced his remarks by describing the principle of 
communal representation as “an innovation in the 
governmental system” and added: “But for the purpose 
of my argument, I assume its expediency under the present 
state of things and contend only against the method of 
its application. India is unfortunately split up into many 
communities each of which is entitled to its proper share 
of representation and no sensible man has ever disputed 
this claim .”2 The following session of the Congress 
met under the presidentship of Rao Bahadur R. N. 
Mudholkar and his tone was still more conciliatory. 
During the course of his address, Mudholkar said: “As 
regards communal representation, the Congress has in 
view of existing circumstances recognized the expediency 
of adopting it; but we contend that the principle on which 
it is allowable being the desirability of granting representa¬ 
tion to important minorities, effect has to be given to it 
as much in the case of the Hindus when they are in a 
minority, as has been done in the case of the Mahome- 

t Congress Presidential Address, (Madras, 1934), p. 25. 

2 Ibid., pp. 22-3. 
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dans.” 1 Muhdolkar regarded inequality in the franchise 
more objectionable than the constitution of separate 
electorates. 2 In another four years the reasonableness 
of the principle of separate electorates came to be re¬ 
cognized widely and the Congress as a body accepted it, 
for at the end of 1916, after the Muslims had agreed to 
give up their privilege of contesting the general seats 
also, the political organizations of the two communities 
agreed upon the principle, extended it to the Punjab and 
Central Provinces also, and for the next eight or nine 
years it remained unchallenged. 

It looks very strange indeed that the Hindu leaders 
who themselves agreed to Muslim representation in the 
Councils by means of separate electorates only , in pre¬ 
ference to the system of separate plus joint electorates 
introduced under the Morley-Minto Reforms, and who 
ten years earlier had refused to accept the Aga Khan’s 
suggestion that Hindus and the Muslims should present a 
united front to the British Government, 3 should blame 
Minto for creating bad feeling and widening the gulf 
between the two major Indian communities. Equally 
strange is the suggestion sometimes made that Minto 
assigned to the Indian Muslims the role of the King's 
Party. This suggestion is unjustified for the obvious 
reason that the policy in the matter had been laid down 
by the Secretary of State in the words: “We have to take 
care that in picking up the Mussulman, we don’t drop 
our Hindu parcels.”* This reasoning is corroborated 
by the fact that, even though Minto had unequivocally 
agreed to the principle of separate electorates, Morely 

l Ibid., p. 71. 2 Ibid. 3 The Memoirs of Ago Khan, p. 76. 

4 Morley, Viscount John, Recollections (London, 1917), vol. II, p. 293. 
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was at first not willing to accept it, opposed as it was 
to the British way of political thinking. Morley instead 
suggested mixed electoral colleges with proportional 
representation. But Morley was not fully acquainted 
with Indian conditions and when a Muslim deputation 
headed by Syed Ameer Ali explained to him that “the 
Musulmans of India consider it extremely important 
that their representation should not be dependent upon 
the good will of any other people” and that the system 
of poportional representation” is wholly unsuited to 
India”* he was also, like Minto, convinced of the reason- * 
ableness of the Muslim demand. Surely if Minto were 
doing a special favour to the Muslims in agreeing to ’ 
separate electorates with a view to making them the- 
King’s party he would have taken Morely into his confi¬ 
dence and in that case the Secretary of State would not 
have raised the objections which he did to the principle 
of separate representation. 

Minto’s proposal for the creation of a Council of 
Princes did not find favour with the Secretary of State. 
In May 1906, Minto wrote: “I have been thinking a 
good deal lately of a possible counterpoise to Congress 
aims. I think we may find a solution in the Council of 
Princes, or in an elaboration of that idea; a Privy Council 
not only of Native Rulers, but of a few other big men to 
meet, say, once a year for a week or a fortnight at Delhi 
for instance .”2 To this Morley soon replied: “The 
Council of Princes has never struck me as promising. 
Curzon, I believe, thought of it as a device for countering 
the Congress. 3 Minto also found that the ruling princes 

1 ‘Hie Memoirs of The Rt. Hon’ble Syed Ameer Ali” in Islamic Culture 
(Hyderabad, Daccan), July 1932, p. 343. 

2 Mary, op.cit., p. 29. 3 ibid., p. 100. 
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were themselves opposed to the constitution of such a 
Council. The scheme had, therefore, ultimately to be 
dropped. 

Minto’s last proposal related to the educated class, 
whose importance was two-fold. First, its numbers 
had been rising rapidly. In 1905, the Indian universities 
produced 8,211 matriculates as against 4,286 in 1886. 
Similarly the number of B. A.s had risen from 708 to 1,570 
over the same period, i Secondly, the educated class 
practically monopolized the politics of the country. It was, 
therefore, natural that Minto should try to make friends 
with this class also. “Already in July, 1906, he was 
writing to Morely of the possibility of appointing an 
Indian member of his Executive Council, and discussing 
it with his Councillors. The proposal startled some of 
them, like a pistol pointed suddenly at their heads; and 
after six months’ discussion Minto had only managed 
to secure the support of a single member. ”2 In Sep¬ 
tember 1906, Minto urged upon the Secretary of State: 
“The more I think of it the more inclined I am for a Native 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. ”3 Some 
months later Minto again pleaded with the Secretary of 
State : “The truth is that by far the most important 
factor we have to deal with in the political life of India 
is not impossible Congress ambitions, but the growing 
strength of an educated class, perfectly loyal and mode¬ 
rate in its views, but which, I think quite justly, considers 
itself entitled to a greater share in the Government of 
India. I believe we shall derive much assistance from 
this class if we recognize its existence, and that if we do 
not, we shall drive it into the arms of Congress leaders 


i Bannaijee, op. dt., II, p. 21. 
3 Mary, op.dt., p. 101. 


2 Dodwcll, op. dt., pp. 288-9. 
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to whom it will be forced to look for salvation”. 1 Parlia¬ 
mentary approval was not necessary for this measure, but 
Morely, and his advisers and colleagues took two years 
to be convinced of the advantages of this step. The 
appointment of Sinha as the first member of the 
Governor-General's Executive Council was finally 
made in March, 1909. 

The working of the Indian Councils Act of 1892, 
coupled with the pledge which Minto gave to the Muslim 
leaders and his original scheme determined the pattern 
of Morley-Minto Reforms. It will be recalled that in 
view “of the vast diversity of classes, races and interests 
in the Indian Empire," the basic idea behind the system 
of representation under the Reforms was the representa¬ 
tion of important classes and interests and not of the gene¬ 
ral masses. It was then intended that “each important 
class shall have the opportunity of making its views 
known in Council by the mouth of some member specially 
acquainted with them". 2 The organization which had 
benefited most from these Reforms was the Congress, 
because it was the best organized party. But in the 
early years Congress had in its fold mostly lawyers, 
school teachers and journalists and, for that reason, 
these classes dominated the Councils. According to 
one estimate, the professional classes, while forming 
less than 2 per cent of the population, had managed to 
secure as much as 40 per cent seats in the Governor- 
General’s Legislative Council. 3 And because these 
classes had radical views, Minto was most anxious that 
their influence in the Councils should be reduced. 

1 ibid., p. 104. 

2 Government of India Despatch, dated 26 October, 1892, quoted in Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, p. 186. 

) Dodwell, op. cit., p. 283. 
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Increased representation of the conservative elements 
thus became the most outstanding feature of the new 
Councils. From the British point of view, the most 
reliable .section of the population were the landowners 
and the regulations made under the Act of 1909 reserved 
for them six seats in the expanded Central Council. In 
addition the Governor-General was to nominate one 
landholder from the Panjab. The new regulations 
provided for five seats for the Muslims (one each from 
Madras and Bombay and the reconstituted Provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa,* and the United Provinces on 
the basis of communal franchise). Muslims were also 
given the right of being elected from the general seats. 
One Muslim member was to be nominated from Panjab 
by the Governor-General. The new Imperial Council 
consisted of the Governor General, his seven Executive 
Councillors and some sixty additional members. 

Other changes brought about by the Morley-Minto 
Reforms were; (i) of the four Executive Councillors each 
in Madras and Bombay, not more than two were to be 
officers of the Crown, (ii) the new Provinces of Bihar 
and Orissa and Bengal were placed under the charge of 
Lieutenant-Governors, who were to be assisted by 
Executive Councils; (iii) the Government of India was 
given the authority to create Executive Councils for the 
other Provinces administered by Lieutenant-Governors. 

The Provincial Legislative Councils were also enlarg¬ 
ed. The Councils in the smaller Provinces of the Panjab 
and Burma and in those Provinces where these might be 
constituted in future would have a maximum of 30 
members each, while the Legislative Councils in the larger 

> In 1912 Assam was again made a Chief Commissioner's province, Eastern 
and Wa«iera Bengal* were reunified and the areas of Bihar and Orissa and Chbota 
Nagpur were constituted into a separate provinec. 
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Provinces (Madras, Bombay, United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa) would each 
have a maximum of 50 members. As in the Central 
Council, Muslim seats in the Provincial Council were to 
be filled on the basis of separate electorates in all pro¬ 
vinces except the Panjab and Burma on the following 
scale : 

Madras .. 2 Bombay .. 4 

Bihar and Orissa 4 Bengal 5 

Agra and Oudh .. 4 

Muslims could also stand for seats earmarked for 
the mixed electorates. 


The table below describes the composition of 
the various Councils allowed by the Regulations framed 
under the Morley-Minto Reforms : 


Council 

Ex 

officio 

mem¬ 

bers 

Maxi¬ 
mum 
num¬ 
ber of 
addition¬ 
al mem¬ 
bers 
allowed 
by the 
regula¬ 
tions 

Elected 

Muslim 

mem¬ 

bers 

Elected 

Non- 

Muslim 

mem¬ 

bers 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

num¬ 
ber of 
nomi¬ 
nated 
official 
mem¬ 
bers 

Nomi 

nated- 

non- 

official 

mem¬ 

bers 

Nomi¬ 

nated 

experts 

Total 

Central 

8 

60 

5 

22 

28 

5 

• • 

68 

Madras 

4 

43 

2 

19 

17 

5 

2 

49 

Bombay 

4 

45 

4 

17 

15 

7 

2 

49 

Bengal 

4 

30 

5 

23 

16 

4 

2 

54 

Bihar .. 

4 

41 

4 

17 

15 

4 

1 

45 

United 


i 







Provinces. 

1 

49 ' 

4 

17 

20 

6 

2 

50 

Punjab.. 

1 

26 

« • 

8 

10 

6 

2 

27 

Burma 

1 

17 

• 

1 

6 

8 

2 

18 

Assam 

1 

25 

2 

9 

9 

4 

1 

26 
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One noteworthy feature of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms was that while an official majority was main¬ 
tained in the Imperial Council, in the Provincial 
Councils the non-officials were in majority. This 
aspect of the Councils is, however, of an academic 
interest only, because combined with the nominees 
of the Governors from amongst the non-officials, 
Government was always assured of majority. This 
generalization would apply to Bengal also where there 
was an elected majority, because of the 26 members 
elected in a house whose total strength was 48, four 
members represented the British resident community and 
were expected to support the Government. 

The powers of the Provincial Councils were very 
restricted. The Governments in the provinces would, 
in the first instance, have their budgets examined by 
the Central Government. Later the budgets would be 
discussed by the Provincial Councils. Members of the 
Central and Provincial Councils could suggest adjust¬ 
ments to the budget from one head to the other, move 
resolutions on them and also divide on them. Unless 
disallowed by the Governor-General or the Governor 
concerned, members of the Councils could also move 
resolutions on matters of public importance (excluding 
those relating to the army, foreign affairs and Indian 
states) but these resolutions would not be binding on the 
Government. 

The electoral colleges were both small and varied. 
Generally speaking these consisted of local government 
bodies (district boards, corporations of presidency towns 
and municipalities), universities, chamber of commerce, 
big landowners, and in the case of Muslims, individuals 
having certain property and educational qualifications. 
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In 1907, the British Parliament had already passed 
an Act which had increased the strength of the Council 
of India from 12 to 14. This enabled Morley to appoint 
two Indians (Krishna Govind Gupta and Syed Husain 
Bilgrami) as members of his Council. Similarly, Minto 
increased the strength of the Executive Council in Madras 
and Bombay from three to four, with a view to include one 
Indian in each Council. 

Minto was eminently successful in achieving his 
objective, though only for the time being. Moderates, 
both among the Hindus and the Muslims, were won over 
to the side of the Government. Speaking in the Imperial 
Council in March 1909, Gokhale declared: “My Lord, I 
sincerely believe that Your Lordship and Lord Morley 
have between you saved India from drifting towards 
what cannot be described by any other name than chaos.” 1 
Similarly a Bengali deputation told Minto : “It is a step 
worthy of the noble traditions of the Government which 
has given us liberty of thought and of speech, high 
education, and local self-government.” 2 From the 
platform of the Indian National Congress, Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, in his Presidential Address to the 1909 Session, 
said : “Now gentlemen, the feature of the reforms which 
most appealed to the minds of educated Indians was the 
proposal to appoint Indians to the Executive Councils 
of the Governor-General of India and of the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay, and the proposal to create similar 
councils in the other large provinces of India, which were 
placed under Lieutenant-Governors. The most un¬ 
mistakable proof of this fact was found in the thrill of 
grateful satisfaction which passed all over the country 

> Quoted in Mary, op. cit., p. 290. 

2 Quoted In Sir Verny Lovett, A History of thr Indian National Movement 
(London, 1920). 
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when the announcement was made of the appointment 
of Mr. Satyendra Prasanna Sinha as a Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council.” i The 1910 Session of the Congress 
conveyed to the new Governor-General, Lord Hardinge, 
“an earnest assurance of its desire to co-operate loyally 
with the Government in promoting the welfare of the 
people of the country,” and decided for the first time in 
the history of the Congress to present an address to the 
Governor-General. 2 

But in reality the Morley-Minto Reforms had not 
conceded much to the Indians. It will be recalled that 
apart from keeping his own control over the Government 
of India, the Secretary of State had insisted on an official 
majority in the Imperial Council. While agreeing to non¬ 
official majorities in the Provincial Councils, Morley had 
said: “I know it will be said . . . that these Councils will, 
if you take away the safeguard of the official majority, 
pass any number of wild-cat bills. The answer to that 
is that the head of the Government can veto the wild-cat 
bills. The Governor-General can withhold his assent, 
and the withholding of the assent of the Governor-General 
is no defunct power.”3 Morley had also argued “that 
the range of subjects within the sphere of Provincial Legis¬ 
lative Councils is rigorously limited by statutory exclu¬ 
sions.”* Similarly, Minto told the reconstituted Central 
Legislative Council: . Representative Government, 

in the Western sense, is totally inapplicable to the 
Indian Empire and would be uncongenial to the traditions 
of Eastern populations; that Indian conditions do not 

* The Indian National Congress , Part I, p. 963-4. 

2 Ibid., Part III, p. 181. 

2 Indian Debates, Session 1908 (London, 1908), col. 1000. 

« Ibid. 
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admit of popular representation; that the safety and 
welfare of this country must depend on the supremacy 
of British administration, and that supremacy can, in no 
circumstances, be delegated to any kind of representative 
assembly”, i 

In effect the Councils had no function other than 
that of criticizing the Government or putting questions 
to it. At best they would be described as advisory bodies 
but their advice was more often disregarded than accepted. 
This is amply proved by the fact that during the first 
eight years of the Reforms, out of 168 resolutions moved 
in the Central Council, as many as 76 were rejected and 
only 24 were accepted by the Government. The inevit¬ 
able result was that members of the Councils began to 
be dissatisfied with their role. The strict control of the 
Central Government over the Provincial Governments, 
both in the matter of finance and administration, led to 
dissatisfaction with the Reforms in the Provinces. 

In spite of Hindu assertion that the Muslims had 
been specially favoured, they did not get much satisfaction 
in the matter of seats in the Legislative Councils. For 
instance, in the reunited Province of Bengal (Eastern 
Bengal and Western Bengal but without the areas of 
Bihar and Orissa which had been constituted into a 
separate province) the Muslims formed 52.6 per cent of 
the population but in 1917 there were only 10.4 per cent 
elected Muslim members in the Provincial Council. 
Similarly in Bombay, against a population of 20.4 per 
cent, the proportion of Muslim elected members in the 
Provincial Council was only 9.5 per cent, while in the 


• Morley, op. cit., p. 372. 
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United Provinces against a population of 14 per cent, 
elected Muslim members formed only 8 per cent of the 
total membership. In the same way, in the Punjab 
where they was no reservation of seats and where the 
Muslims formed 54.8 per cent of the population, there 
were only seven Muslims in the Provincial Council, of 
which the strength was 28. 



CHAPTER IV 


PAN-ISLAMISM 

Pan-Islamism, in the sense of Islamic solidarity, is as old 
as Islam itself. When, under the mounting Meccan 
hostility and persecution, the tiny band of Muslims 
migrated under the leadership of Prophet Muhammad to 
Madinah and entered into a solemn compact with the 
Medinites to defend themselves and their faith against 
the whole world to the last man, they laid the foundations 
of the international Islamic Brotherhood. This Brother¬ 
hood was sanctified by the Qur'an which laid down that 
“The Believers are but one Brotherhood”. 1 

By precept as well as by example, the Prophet, 
during his lifetime, did all he possibly could to strengthen 
this Brotherhood and integrate the ideal underlying it 
into the social structure of Islam. “The Muslims,” he 
was at pains to emphasize time and again, “are as a wall, 
one part supporting another. The Muslims are all one 
body. If the eye is injured, the whole body suffers; if the 
foot is injured, then too the whole body suffers.” 2 In his 
farewell address on the occasion of the Hajjat-ul-Wida\ 
he decreed: “Your lives and property are sacred and 
inviolable one to another until you appear before your 
Lord, even as this day and this month are sacred for 
all ... .” Furthermore, “Know that all Muslims are 
brothers one unto another; ye are all one fraternity. 
Nothing belonging to one of you is lawful to his brother 

> Qur'an, 49 :10. 

2 Cited in Pickthal, Muhammad Marmaduke, The Cultural Side of Islam 
(Madras Lectures on Islam No. 2) (Madras, 1927), p. 49. 
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unless given out of free goodwill. Guard yourselves 
from committing injustice.” 1 

Thus was implanted in the Muslim mind the principle 
of fraternal solidarity during Islam’s early years. This 
solidarity has been through the centuries powerfully 
buttressed by two fundamental institutions unique to 
Islam: the Hajj and the Caliphate. The Hajj has not 
only been ordained as a supreme act of faith; it has also 
proved to be the greatest unifying force the world has 
seen since the dawn of history. With unfailing regularity, 
the faithful, hundreds of thousands of them, wend their 
way year after year to the holy shrines on the occasion of 
the Hajj to partake in the religious ceremonies, and to 
demonstrate anew the fundamental solidarity of Islam. 
So central a place does the Hajj occupy in the cultural 
and social edifice of Islam that the Egyptian scholar and 
historian, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Gaberti (d. 1822), who 
records the invasion of Egypt by Nepoleon in 1799, 
considers the intermission of pilgrimage from Egypt that 
year more protentous than Napoleon’s invasion. 2 No 
wonder, the Aga Khan, at the height of the First World 
War, said : 

“There is a right and legitimate Pan-Islamism to 
which every sincere and believing Mahomedan belongs— 
that is, the theory of the spiritual brotherhood and unity 
of the children of the Prophet. It is a deep, perennial 
element in.. . Perso-Arabian culture. ... It connotes 
charity and goodwill towards fellow-believers everywhere 
from China to Morocco, from the Volga to Singapore . .. 
This natural and worthy spiritual movement makes not 
Only the Master and His teaching but also His children 

1 Ibid., pp. 49, 51. 

2 Toynbee, Arnold, J., CMUzationon Trial{Yi. Y. 1943). pp. 77,86-8. 
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of all climes an object of affection to the Turk or the 
Afghan, to the Indian or the Egyptian. A famine or a 
desolating fire in the Moslem quarters of Kashgar or 
Sarajevo would immediately draw the sympathy and 
material assistance of the Mohamedans of Delhi or 
Cairo. The real spiritual and cultural unity of Islam 
must ever grow, for to the follower of the Prophet it 
is the foundation of the life of the soul." 1 

The other institution in which this major Islamic 
ideal found expression in pristine Islam, is, as we have 
noted, that of the Caliphate. Founded immediately 
after the Prophet’s death, it was for some time coexten¬ 
sive with the Muslim community, but the unity of 
the Muslim world came to be seriously threatened after 
the “Battle of the Camel" (36 a. h./656 a. d.). Rivalries 
galore presently threatened to break up the Islamic 
empire, yet the Caliphate itself grew and continued to 
expand, almost unhampered and unhindered, for the 
next two centuries, although it had changed its basic 
character in the meantime. 

In the early tenth century, a host of petty dynasties 
rose in the far flung parts of the empire, besides the 
Umayyads in Spain who had established themselves 
about a century and a half earlier, fragmenting the Mus¬ 
lim community into so many, more or less, water-tight 
compartments. Some Princes even laid claim to the 
titles, Amir-ul-Muminin and Khalifah ; at one time the 
Muslim world had as many as three Caliphs ruling and 
claiming the allegiance of the community in different 
parts of the Islamic world. 

It was obviously in the interest of the ruling princes 

* The An Khan, India in Transition. A Study ta Political Evolution (Bombay, 
1918). pp. 156 f. 
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and potentates to make themselves independent, to 
shift the allegiance of the Muslims inhabiting their 
territories from the Caliph to their own respective persons 
and dynasties, and.. institute their,own names in the Friday 
and Id khutbahs. This development mostly affected the 
Muslim communities on the “scattered fringe” of the 
Islamic—world those inhabiting, for instance, Andalus, 
North Africa, Central Asia, and the subcontinent—whereas 
the “solid core” of the Islamic world largely remained 
under the (central) Caliphate, with its seat first at 
Baghdad, later at Cairo, and yet later at Constantinople. 

Nevertheless, the ideal of an indivisible, supreme 
caliphate, exercising authority over the entire Islamic 
world, had lain close all through the centuries to the 
Muslim heart from Kabul to Cardoba, from Caucasus 
to Yemen. The mediaeval Muslim political philosophers* 
concern with the institution of Caliphate, fundamental, 
continuous and engaging as it was, pinpoints the measure 
of Muslim anxiety through the centuries to realize and 
actualize their dream of an indivisible Islamic Common¬ 
wealth. 

This anxiety increased during the nineteenth century 
when the independent Muslim States on the “fringe” fell 
to Western onslaught, one by one. The Mughul Empire 
in the Subcontinent, the greatest of them all, which had 
rapidly declined through most of the eighteenth century, 
finally tottered to its fall in the 1857 cataclysm; the last 
Mughul Emperor Bahadur Shah II, was unceremoniously 
exiled, and Muslim hegemony formally came to an end. 
Russia conquered the last independent Muslim States 
in the Caucasus between 1859 and 1864; in the next 
decade, the independent Uzbek Khanates, in West Central 
Asia, submitted to Russian arms; by 1886, Russia, after 
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conquering the independent Turkoman tribes of 
Transcaspia, had extended her empire to the (present) 
frontiers of Iran and Afghanistan. Afghanistan herself 
was the victim of continuous British intrigues and designs: 
at one time the British occupied Kabul; later, in 1879, 
the British Indian Government assumed control over 
Afghanistan’s foreign relations. Iran, on the other 
hand, had become a pawn on the chessboard of Anglo- 
Russian hostility and rival expansionist designs; it was 
increasingy coerced into making concessions to the 
British in the south and the Russians in the north. 

In East-Central Asia, the Chinese Imperial Govern¬ 
ment crushed the Muslim States in the south-western and 
north-western Provinces of China proper and in Chinese 
Turkistan;its supremacy was complete by 1878. Malaya, 
long subjected to European incursions and infiltration, 
came under the grip of the British in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. To its east, the Malayan 
Archipelago, which had since the sixteenth century become 
the theatre of the rivalry of various European powers for 
mastery over its rich islands, passed under the Dutch 
supremacy during the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. 

In the West, Algeria had lost its independent status, 
and become a French colony by 1850. Tunisia became 
a French protectorate in 1881; Egypt fell to the British 
with the failure of the revolt of Arabi Pasha in 1882. Also 
about this time, the Ottoman Sultan-Caliph had to cede 
a number of territories and dependencies, containing 
large Muslim populations—Bosnia, Herzegovina, Bul¬ 
garia, Eastern Rumelia, the three Transcaucasian 
Sanjaqs of Qars-Aradhan and Batum—to non-Muslim 
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powers. Later (1896), Sudan also fell to British arms. 

Such was the despoilation of the Islamic world in 
the nineteenth century. The Western Powers had not 
only conquered all the Muslim territories on the “fringe”; 
they had even made a dent in the “core” of the Islamic 
world, and were moreover pressing their successes for¬ 
ward. Dismal though the situation was, it, however, 
led to increased Muslim interest in the few yet independent 
Muslim States, precariously but nonetheless courageous¬ 
ly withstanding Western onslaught. The Ottoman 
Empire was, as before, the greatest of them all. The 
fact of its being the seat of the Caliphate increased its 
prestige all the more in the Islamic world. Now that, 
with the conquest of a large segment of the Islamic 
world by the non-Muslim Western powers, the Muslim 
loyalty in the regions to the local ruler had been shattered, 
the higher and supra loyalty to the concept of an indi¬ 
visible Islamic commonwealth and one supreme Caliph 
came back with renewed vigour, and seized, perhaps as 
never before, the religious consciousness of the Muslims 
from one end of the Islamic world to the other. 

This renewed interest in the Caliphate on the part 
of the Muslim world is partly seen in the re-introduction 
of the name of the Caliph of Islam in the Friday and 
'Id Khutbahs in various parts of the Muslim world. 
Thus a traveller in the 1760s finds Muslims in Ceylon 
and the Malayan Archipelago mention the name of the 
“Sultan of Rum” in their prayers.* Although Yemen 
was under the Zaidis, its ‘ulama in their works enthu¬ 
siastically acknowledged' throughout the eighteenth 

i Azad, Abul Kalam, Mas'alah i Khilafat (Lahore, n.d.; but around 1955), 
p. 122. 
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and nineteenth centuries the central place the Ottoman 
Sultans occupied in the body-politics of Islam. 1 Shah 
Wali-ullah of Delhi (1703-1763), whose status in Indian 
Islam needs no emphasis, mentions the Turkish Sultan* 

Caliph as “ Amir-ul-Muminin twice in his Tafhimat i 
Ilahiyah. 2 

The British themselves exploited the soft corner the 
Indian Muslim had for the Turkish Sultan whenever an 
occasion presented itself. In their quarrels with Tipu 
Sultan of Mysore (d. 1799), for instance, the British 
appealed to the Sultan of Turkey for intervention on 
their behalf. In the correspondence, the Sultan was refer¬ 
red to as the “acknowledged Head of the Mohammedan 
Church” and his territories “as the repository of the most 
sacred monuments of the Mohammedan faith”. Lord 
Momington, the Governor-General, forwarded (1799) 
the Caliph’s.letter to Tipu which said: “As the French 
nation are estranged from, and are [ric] become, opponent 
of the Sublime Porte, they may be said to have rendered 
themselves the enemy of all the followers of the Faith, 
all Mussalmans should renounce friendship with them.” 3 
Again, during the 1857 upheaval, the British thought 
it politic to obtain a farman from Sultan Abdul Majid, 
calling upon Indian Muslims to make peace with the 
British since they happened to be the Caliph’s friends. 4 
Russian designs against the countries to its south, in¬ 
cluding the Subcontinent, forced the British throughout 
the nineteenth century to proclaim friendship for Turkey 

1 Ibid., p. 123. 

2 Ibid. 

2 A Review of the Origin, Progress and Result of the Decisive War with 
the lots Tipu Sultan (London, 1800) Appendix C' cited in Mahmud, Syed, 
The Khihtfat and England (Patna, 1921),pp. S8f. In another letter to the Khahfah, 
Tipu respectfully informs him: “English people want to make war on me and have 
collected arms and munitions for the purpose. I am, therefore, compelled to 
declare Jehad against them.” 

* Ibid., p. 59. 
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and even present themselves as “the friend of Islam** 
and depict Russia as “the enemy *’. 1 

Several other factors helped to strengthen the sense 
of Muslim solidarity, and to bolster up the prestige of the 
Ottman Caliphate in the Muslim world. Firstly, the 
despoilers of Islam’s spiritual and cultural heritage and 
material resources were all Europeans who, apart from 
their long smouldering antagonism to Muslims since 
the Crusades, were racially and culturally different from 
them. Secondly, the modern means of communications 
—the steamship, the railroads, the telegraph, and the 
newspapers—coupled with the rise in literacy, however 
small, brought the scattered segments of the Islamic world 
nearer to each other. They also helped a good deal in 
creating mutual interest in the fate and future of the 
Muslim communities from China at the one end to Algeria 
at the other. News from one end to the other now 
travelled fast, and the series of Western encroachments 
against the dominion of Islam during the nineteenth 
century produced a profound effect upon Muslim feeling. 
And this, especially because temporal power and authority, 
to Muslims, represent a natural corollary of the supremacy 
of Islam. “Might belongeth to Allah, and to His 
Messenger and to the Believers,” says the Qur'an. 2 The 
Islamic calendar begins not from the time the Prophet 
received the first revelation, but from the time of the 
Hijrah , i.e., from the time he (and the believers) had the 
power to organize the society in accordance with God’s 
commands. 

Fortunately, for Muslims there was still one Power—a 
power with a mighty past, seemingly formidable and great, 

i Chiral, Sir Valentine, India (London, 1930), pp. 217 f. See also Toynbee, 
Aronld J., Survey of International Affairs. 1925, vol. 1: The Islamic World since the 
Peace Settlement (London, 1927), pp. 40 f. 

All future references to Toynbee are to this sort. 

* Qur'an, 63:8. 
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and holding sway over large territories,—whose friend¬ 
ship some of the greatest Western Powers seemed anxious 
to win. And this was the Ottoman Empire which was 
also the caliphal seat. To the believer, Turkey, since 
the closing decades of the last century, thus “respresent- 
ed a visible and enduring reminder of the temporal 
greatness of Islam’s achievement.” 1 No wonder, the 
“submerged” Muslims looked up to the Sublime Porte 
to provide them with some psychological make-weight 
against their own unenviable condition at home, and to 
regain their self-respect and self-confidence. 

Thus, during the closing decades of the nineteenth 
century, the feeling of Islamic solidarity was certainly in 
the air, though a little vague and feeble. And the one 
man who gave choerence and expression to this feeling, 
who crystallized it and, above all, made it a dynamic force 
in the world of Islam, was Sayyid Jamal-ud-Din Afghani 
(1839-97). 2 One of the most remarkable and significant 
figures in the nineteenth century Muslim world, he stirred 
the soul of Islam as no one else did. Modem Islam and 
the developments that have convulsed the Islamic world 
since the last decades oft he nineteenth century are unthink¬ 
able without him. Bom in Afghanistan, he mastered 
all branches of classical Islamic learning in the schools of 
Central Asia and at Makkah; he also gained considerable 
acquaintance with the modem thought of the West. A 
bom revolutionary, he was “a man of enormous force 
of character, prodigious learning, untiring activity, daunt¬ 
less courage, extraordinary eloquence both in speech 

1 The Memoirs of Ago Khan (London, 1954), p. 153. 

2 The section dealing with Afghani in the chapter is largely based on the 
present writer’s study: “Sayyid Jamal al-Din al-Afghani: His Role in Nineteenth 
Century Muslim Awakening,*' Master's thesis. Institute of Islamic Studies, 
McGill University, Montreal, 1954, This study is to be published presently. 
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and writing and an appearance equally striking and 
majestic.” 1 

Geographically, his activities encompassed the 
major portion of the Muslim world—Afghanistan, Iran, 
Hind-Pakistan, the Arabw orld, and Turkey—as well as 
Western Europe and Russia. He was at one time 
Minister (or councilor to the King) in Afghanistan; at 
another, in Iran. He went as a royal guest to Egypt, 
Turkey and Iran, but was either expelled without cere¬ 
mony or kept in a gilded cage—so liberal were his ideas, 
so revolutionary his political plank. At one time, he 
went on a diplomatic mission to Russia on behalf of the 
Shah of Iran; at another, he was approached by the 
British Government to head a diplomatic mission to 
Constantinople. He started (1884) a journal, the famous 
'Urwat-ul-Wuthqa , and wrote in others to propagate 
his cause. 

Afghani was primarily a religious reformer, 
deeply concerned with setting the house of Islam in 
order. We are not concerned here with his religious ideas 
but since there is such a close connexion between his 
religious and political ideas, we may as well note that he 
stood for a liberal Islam. He preached the necessity of 
reconsidering the whole Islamic position and called for a 
reconciliation of the historic, theological and philosophi¬ 
cal positions of Islam with the attainments of modern 
scientific thoughts through interpretation and reformula¬ 
tion of Islamic doctrines. He denounced taqlid bila 
kayf 2 in unmitigated terms; he tried to revive the critical 
spirit of Islam. He preached mastery of modern sciences 
and learning which, in the ultimate analysis, accounted 
for the ascendancy of the West. He called for the 

1 Browne, Edward G., The Persian Revolution of 1905*1909 (Cambridge, 
1910), p. 3. 

2 Following unquestioned. 
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enthronement of the philosophic spirit, i.e., a spirit of 
research and inquiry in the people's heart. 

These ideas led him to propose liberal reforms in 
politics; for religious reforms, he fervently believed, 
could not be affected in a backward society. He stood, 
for constitutional reforms and justice, for popular rights, 
for the supremacy of law. When the rulers failed to heed 
his advice he became a revolutionary. To any length 
he would go now to rid the Muslim countries of corrup¬ 
tion and tyranny. 

He saw a part of the Muslim world corroded by 
the evils of autocracy and tyranny, and the rest lying 
prostrate at the feet of Western colonial powers. He 
tried to found constitutionalist movements in the former, 
and liberationist in the latter. The constitutional move¬ 
ments in Iran and in Turkey, ‘Arabi’s revolt in Egypt, 
and the Mahdi Movement in the Sudan are all, in whole 
or in part, traceable to him. Through his tireless and 
audacious preaching and propaganda, and his dynamic 
activism, he awakened the masses of the Muslim East 
to a new sense of their political weakness, and prepared 
them for revolt and for energetic reconstruction. No 
wonder, he was marked down as a dangerous political 
agitator by Muslim autocrats no less than Western 
colonialists, whereas the masses hailed him as the prophet 
of a new age and the harbinger of their regeneration. 

The one problem that increasingly engaged Afghani's 
attention since his visit to Egypt in the early seventies 
was: How could foreign intrigues and inroads be 
checkmated ? In the apparently hopeless situation that 
the Muslim world found itself to be in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, what could possibly save it 
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from further aggressive designs of the West? And, 
finally, how could the “submerged” Muslim nations win 
back their freedom? To Afghani, the one and only 
remedy lay in the unity and consolidation of the existing 
Muslim States and in improving the means of their 
national defence. Thus was bora the pan-Isiamic 
ideology which has since been associated with his name. 
Pan-Islamism* thus conceived and preached, was purely 
a defensive measure; infact, a last-ditch attempt to halt 
the tide of Western infiltration. It was, as Bury says, 
“an instinctive and entirely natural riposte to the menace 
or actual aggression of non-Muslims.” 1 

Indeed, there was nothing unnatural, aggressive or 
fanatical about it. Experience had shown that the 
Muslim States could not singly withstand the might of 
the West. Those who did try—\Abd-ul-Qadir in Algeria, 
Sham’il in the Caucasus, ‘Arabi in Egypt—, fought cour¬ 
ageously, and for a time successfully, but fail they did 
ultimately. Although practically the entire Muslim world 
was in revolt against its Western oppressors, it could not, 
because of lack of cohesion and co-ordination, achieve 
anything substantial. It was, therefore, the most logical 
course in the late nineteenth century to endeavour to 
consolidate the existing Muslim powers into a united 
front against further Western designs. 

Not only the logic of circumstances, but the very 
religion of Islam ordained such a Lien Indissoluble. 2 

> Bury, G. Wyman, Pan-Islam (London, 1919), pP-12 f: Also sec Gibb, H.A.R. 
(ed.), Whither Islam (London, 1932), Introduction, p. 41; Singh, Khushwant, 
"Pan Islamica” : A Study of Pan-Islamic Movements, Journal of the Punjab 
University Historical Society (Lahore, April 1946), IX : 31; Browne, op. cit., 

P.1. 

2 Sec 3 • 103 p S « 46 . 

“And holdfast, all of you together, to the cable of Allah, and do not separate” 
(3 : 103); and again, “And obey Allah and His Messenger and dispute not one 
with another lest ye falter and your strength depart from you; but be steadfast. 
Lot Allah is with the steadfast" (8 : 46). 
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So that when Afghani called on the Muslim peoples to 
hold together and be steadfast in the face of foreign 
threat, he was injecting nothing new into the body- 
politic of Islam. If anything, he was only reminding 
them of the teachings of the Qur'an. 

To the Western colonisers, believing in a policy of 
divide et imprera as they did, Afghani’s invocation of 
the Quranic teachings regarding the solidarity of Islam, 
however, appeared revolutionary, and dangerous. Small 
wonder, then, that such powers characterised the purely 
defensive pan-Islamic movement as‘fanatic’,‘reactionary’, 
‘aggressive’. Nor is it any the less surprising that they 
saw in it a threat, at once formidable and immediate, to 
their sprawling empires in the East. 

In the words of an enthusiastic Pan-Islamist, 1 “The 
reason why the use of the word ‘Pan’ with Islam gave 
rise to such vehement outbursts of opposition among 
the Christian peoples is not far to seek. The glorious 
past of Islam accounts for it. Islam once defied the 
mighty empires of Rome and Persia, Greece and Egypt, 
and succeeded at last in extending its influence over all 
the known world.” 

Similar sentiments have been expressed by Afghani 
in his articles in the al-Urwah 2 : the name, pan-Islam, 
had, however, not gained such currency then. It first 
appeared in a French periodical in 1881, and was taken 

> Qidwa’i, Shaykh M. H., Pan-lslamism (London, 1908): cited in Kohn, Hans, 
A History of Nationalism in the East, trans. M. M. Green (N. Y. 1929), p. 49. 
Qidwa’i, an Indian Muslim, was the Secretary of the Paihlslamic Society in London. 

2 See excerpts from one of his articles in Stoddard. Lothrop, The New World 
of Islam (London, 1922), dp. 53 f. 
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up by the London Times the following year. 1 Afghani 
himself called the society he founded inMakkah with the 
object of creating one caliph over the entire Muslim 
world, the Umm-ul-Qurah. This society was, however, 
suppressed by Sultan ‘Abdul Hamid within a year of its 
founding. 2 

Sultan Abdul Hamid, however, had also a good deal 
to do with the propagation of the pan-Islamic ideal, 
though for his own selfish ends. He ascended the 
Turkish throne in 1876, suspended the Turkish Constitu¬ 
tion within a few months, *banished the leader of fthe 
constitutionalists, Midhat Pasha, and ruled with an 'iron 
hand till his deposition in 1909. Interested in exploiting 
the pan-Islamic ideology for his own ends, he became 
interested in Afghani and invited him to Constantionple 
as a royal guest. When, however, he learned the visitor’s 
views, he began to detest him, refused him permission to 
leave and kept him in a gilded cage (“half guest, half 
prisoner”) till his death in 1897. 3 

This is not the occasion to go into the details of the 
differences between the Sultan and Afghani, but this 
much we may note that the alliance between the despot 
and the revolutionary, however short-lived, was utterly 
unnatural. The anti-imperialist revolutionary wished 
to strengthen the pan-Islamic movement through the 
power and prestige of the office of the Caliphate in order 

l J.A.B.P., “Pan-Islamism”, Chamber's Encyclopaedia (London, new td.. 
1950), X: 542; see also Young, George, “Pan-Jslamism,”£/;o’cA t oid/t- 1 </Social 
Sciences (N. Y., 1951), XI: 542. 

Incidentally.it is interesting to note that it is a Frenchman who has tried 
to rake up the bogey of pan-Islamism in recent times: the former French 
premier, Guy Mollet, in a reference to Nasser of Egjpt during the Suez crisis. 
^Pan-Islamism is a threat to peace," he cried out in righteous indignation, without 
however pausing to reflect how the French were building and promoting peace in 
the Maghieb and (he Middle East; vide Da*n , Karachi. July 2, 1956. 

2 Browne, op. cit., p. 15; see also Adams, Charles C., Islam and Modernism 
In Egypt (London, 1933), p. 9. 

3 Goldziher, I.,“Djamal al-Din n\-Afghani,"Encyclopaedia of Islam (London, 
1913)1:1010. 
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to create a united Muslim front against European infiltra¬ 
tion in the Muslim countries. 1 The absolutist Sultan, 
on the other hand, planned to use Afghani’s influence 
and prestige in the various Muslim lands “to restore the 
caliphate to its proper place, to identify it with the sulta¬ 
nate in the popular mind and use it, when thus re¬ 
habilitated, now as a prop and then as a lever for the 
attainment of his political ends.’’ 2 His aim was not 
only to use the movement as a political weapon against 
the increasing demands of the Western Powers; it was, 
also, “to maintain the conditions of the past unchanged, 
and to prevent all innovations, particularly the infiltra¬ 
tion of modem European idea.” 3 Afghani, who en¬ 
couraged both pan-lslamism and local nationalism, 
both liberationist and constitutional movements, could 
not be expected to fall in line with the Sultan’s designs, 
and, though discomfited, fell foul of him soon after his 
arrival in Constantinople. 

None the less, Sultan Abdul Hamid stood to gain. 
Afghani had, at one time, used his influence, immense 
and hypnotic as it was, in the various Muslim lands 
to popularize the Caliphate of the Turkish Sultan. 
Moreover, since the fall of the various Muslim States, 
the Muslims in these areas, as has been noted earlier, 
had begun to look upon the Sublime Porte as the last 
“reminder of the temporal greatness of Islam’s achieve¬ 
ment’’. All this helped the Sultan in his scheme to 
revive the prestige of his Caliphate in the Muslim world, 
although he was immensely detested at home. 

1 Ghaffar, Qazi Abdul, Athar-i-Jamal-ud- Dir Afghani (Delhi, 1940), pp. 276 f. 

2 Antonios, George, 7 Tw Arab Awakening (London, 1938), pp. 69f; see also 
Ghaibr, op. ciL, pp. 276 f; Toynbee, op. dt.,p.42. 

3 Kohn, op. dt., p. 51. 
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His emissaries now went forth to places as far afield 
as China, Java, the Subcontinent and Algeria, to win 
the allegiance of the Muslims; the prolific literature 
produced under his direction found wide circulation in 
the non-Ottoman Muslim world, i Pan-lslamic centres 
sprang up in Java, Tunisia, and Shanghai. 2 The whole 
Islamic world reverberated with the message of pan- 
Islamism; its appeal caught on and the Muslim world 
seethed with pan-lslamic fervour, with a new sense of 
loyalty to the Turkish Sultan-Caliph. 

However, the one people that were stirred to their 
very depths by the pan-lslamic appeal, were the Indian 
Muslims. It is perhaps a little difficult “for anyone 
not an Indian Muslim,” as Dr. Ansari says, “to realise 
what Pan-Islamism means to the Indian Moslems” 3 
unless one goes deep into the structure and motif of 
Indian Islam. 

The supreme loyalty of the Indian Muslims to 
Islam received a tremendous impetus in the nineteenth 
century when their empire finally came to an end. Their 
interest in the world of Islam grew apace and they 
realized, perhaps suddenly, that they constituted the 
largest group in the Muslim world. With this realization 
came a keen sense of responsibility for the welfare of 
the world of Islam. Not only their numerical strength 
but their geographical position also, they felt, destined 
them to play a role, significant and substantial, in the 
re-making of the Muslim world. As a Muslim journal had 

i Indian Muslims came in for special appeal. A Pan-lslamic organ. Ptyk-i 
Islam, printed at the Sultan's private press in Constantinople for Indian con¬ 
sumption, was in circulation in India in 1884: Toynbee, op. cit., p. 41. 

* Young, toe. cit. 

J Edib, Halide, Conflict of East and West in Turkey (Jamia Millia Extension 
lectures, 1935) (Labore, n.d.; but around 1950), Preface by Dr. M. A. Ansari, p. viii. 
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put it in the twenties: “Situated as India is between the 
Far Eastern Muslims and Muslims of the Near East, 
holding easy intercourses with Arabia, Persia and Egypt 
on the one hand, and the Far Eastern countries on the 
other, it is obviously the duty of Islamic India to take 
the lead in advancing Islamic learning/* 1 

Afghani, therefore, found in subcontinent a fertile 
soil to implant his ideas during his visits to the country, 
one of which lasted for three years (1879-82). It is 
not so widely known but it is nevertheless true, as is 
evident from Blunt’s diary, that he made a deep im¬ 
pression on the people he came across, orienting some 
in his ideas, and making disciples of others. “The 
letters the Shayk [Afghani] gave me/' writes Blunt 2 
(speaking of his visit to India during 1883-84), “proved 
of the greatest possible use to me. 1 found him held 
everywhere in India in the highest esteem, and l was 
received as few Englishmen would have been, for his 
sake. At Calcutta, there were a number of Muslim 
students who were entirely devoted to his Pan-Islamic 
doctrines of liberal reform, and the same was the case in 
others of the chief cities of North India.” At another 
place, Blunt also notes that several students he met in 
Calcutta were ardent readers of Abu Nazar ah, the journal 
James Sana, Afghani’s Egyptian pupil and colleague, 
edited, and in which Afghani sometimes wrote. 

Also, we have it on the authority of Afghani himself 
that several Urdu journals reproduced translations of 
articles originally appearing in his famous periodical, 
al-Urwah (1884). It is interesting to note that Afghani 

1 Muslim Herald, Madras, cited in M. T. Titus, “The Reaction of Moslem 
India to Western Islam” in Mott, John R. (ed.), The Moslem World of Today 
(London, 1925), p. 94. 

2 Wilfred Scawn Blunt's memorandum in Browne, op. cit., p. 402. 
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contrasts this bold (Indian Muslim) attitude with 
the timid behaviour of the Egyptians who were afra d 
even to claim their copy of the periodical from the post 
office. 1 The periodical itself was financed by a number 
of Indians. So extensive was its influence and so large 
its readership that the British found it necessary to ban 
its entry into Egypt and India. And, according to 
‘Uthman Amin, it was in the subcontinent that Afghani 
received the warmest welcome. 2 3 All of which points to 
the measure of response Afghani’s pan-Islamic preaching 
elicited in India. 

Practical evidence of this response was given during 
the Greco-Turkish War (1897), by which time the British 
had definitely launched upon an anti-Turkish policy. 
On that occasion, the British were vehemently criticized 
for “unduly and unjustly” favouring the Greeks. 2 And 
when the Turks inflicted a crushing defeat on the Greeks 
in Thessaly a thrill of joy swept over the Muslims of the 
subcontinent. Meetings were held as far afield as Simla 
and Bombay to commemorate the event; congratulatory 
wires were sent to the Sultan; a deputation waited upon 
the Turkish Consul-General in India. Such was the wild 
enthusiasm of Indian Muslims that Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
t 9 ok alarm, and, fearing the rise of a second futile mutiny, 
wrote a series of articles in order to curb this trend. 
Interest in and concern for the Muslim world he con¬ 
sidered quite legitimate, but, even so, he felt it impolitic 

1 Afghani, Jamal-ud-Din, Irshadat-i-amal-ud-Din Afghani, trans. Muham¬ 
mad Abdul Quddus Qasimi (Lahore, 1945), p. 218 f. 

2 Amin, ‘Uthman. “Jamakd-Din El-Afghani'* in Islamic Review, London, 
xxxviii: 3 (March, 1950). 

3 Mahmud, op. cit., p. 60. 
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to alienate the British once again after all that had 
happened. 1 

However, the pan-Islamic fervour swelled up to 
bring the Indian Muslim closer to Turkey as never 
before, to get its Sultan's name included in the Friday 
khutbah in the Indian mosques. 2 An Indian Muslim, 
Abdullah Suharawardy, founded in London the Pan- 
Islamic Society, and a journal, Pan-Islam to preach and 
propagate the message of world Muslim unity and 
co-operation. Funds were collected for building the 
Hijaz railroad. 3 Hali’s Musaddas (1866), Ameer Ali’s 
A Short History of the Saracens , Shibli’s works and 
Sharar’s numerous historical novels filled the mind 
of Indian Muslims with Islam’s departed earthly glory, 
and they hopefully looked up to the Sublime Porte to 
revive that glory and to restore the honour of Islam. In 
evincing interest in the only surviving Muslim Power, in 
demonstrating their concern for it (as they did in the 
Akaba dispute in 1906 when they protested against Lord 
Landsdowne’s aggression against Turkey), they were, 
they felt, helping towards that revival and that restoration. 

In July 1908, the young Turks revolted against the 
despotic Sultan and forced him to restore Midhat's con¬ 
stitution; the abortive counter-revolution of April 1909 
finally overthrew the Hamidian regime. Fast on its 
heels came the Persian Revolution. These revolutions 
and kindred symptoms in other parts of the East some¬ 
what deflected pan-Islamism from its previous course 
and complicated its progress. A period of confusion 

1 Ahm;dK.han, Sayyid, Afaqaiat~i-Sir Sayyid (ed.) Muhammad 'Abdullah 
Khwiahgi (Aligarh, 1952), pp. 136-42; ace also his Akhiri Mazamin (ed.) Maulawi 
Iraam-ud-Din and Maulawi Ahmad Baba Makhdumi (Lahore, 2nd ed.; 1924), 
pp. 31-44, 57-63. 

2 Chiro), op. cit. p. 219. 

- i Young, loc. cit. 
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and mental uncertainty supervened. But it was short. 
For the Committee of Union and Progress, at the Saloni¬ 
ka Congress of 1911, affirmed its faith in the pan-Islamic 
ideology and resolved to hold annually in Constantinople 
a Muslim Congress, to which delegates from all the 
Muslim countries of the world were to be invited to dis¬ 
cuss their problems. 1 

A few months later came Italy’s highhanded 
occupation of Tripoli. The following year, the allied 
Christian Balkan Powers, with British blessings, attacked 
Turkey without provocation and) robbed her of all her- 
European possessions except Eastern Thrace and Cons 
tantinople and the Straits. In the meantime, “Russia 
and England strangled the Persian Revolution, while 
France, as a result of the Agadir crisis, closed her grip 
on Morocco.” 2 European “conspiracy” to cripple the 
Muslim world was once more in evidence. 

Muslim reaction to this “conspiracy” is well ex¬ 
pressed in the words of an Indian Muslim when he 
wrote, “The King of Greece orders a new Crusade. From 
the London Chancellaries rise calls to Christian fanati¬ 
cism, and Saint Petersburg already speaks cf the planting 
of the Cross on the dome of Sant’ Sophia. Today they 
speak thus; tomorrow they will thus speak of Jerusalem 
and the Mosque of Omar. Brothers! Be ye of one 
mind, that is the duty of every True Believer to hasten 
beneath the Khalifa’s banner and to sacrifice his life for 
the safety of the faith.” 3 “I appeal to the present 
government,” warned another Indian Muslim, “to change 
its anti-Turkish attitude before the fury of millions of 

1 D.S.M., “Pan-Iilamism,” The Encylopaedia Britamuca (London, 1922), 
uxii:26. 

2 Stoddard, op. cit., p. 57. 

) Cited in (bid., p. 58. 
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Moslem fellow subjects is kindled to a blaze and brings 
disaster.” 1 

This warning was no empty threat. For the events 
of 1911-12 had sent a wave of mingled despair and rage 
throughout the Muslim world. Java, Egypt, Tunisia, 
no less than Afghanistan, reverberated with its echo. 
In India, 2 “Islam’s cry of wrathful anguish rose hoarse 
and high.” 

With this began a reorientation of Muslim politics. 
In 1913 the All-India Muslim League adopted a self- 
government plank. Mass meetings were held all over 
the subcontinent, and strongly worded rosolutions were 
passed. The Muslim League Council denounced Italy’s 
bare-faced raid on Tripoli and called on Muslims to 
boycott Italian goods. Prayers were offered in the 
mosques for the success of Turks. Maulana Shibli 
wrote pan-Islamic poems of “ remarkable sting.” Iqbal 
voiced Muslim discontent and protest in his poem on 
Tripoli and moved huge audiences in Badshahi Mosque 
(Lahore) by its recital. Abul Kalam Azad filled his 
popular al-Hilal with pan-Islamic writings and appeals; 
this, along with Maulana Mohammad Ali’s “ radical ” 
Comrade and Zafar Ali Khan’s anti-British Zamindar 
prepared the Muslims for “sedition” and revolution. 
Maulana Mohammed Ali decried the British for refusing 
Turkish access to Tripoli through Egypt. 

In November, 1911, barely a few weeks after the 
Italian invasion, the Aligarh College and School students 
opened a relief fund for the sufferers. They also resolved 

1 Shah Mohammad NiamafuUah, “Recent Turkish Events and Moslem 
India," in Asiatic Review, October 1913: cited in ibid. 

2 Our account of the Indian Muslim reaction is based on Stoddard, op. dt., 
p. 58; Chirol, op.dt., p. 220; D.S.M. loc, dt; and Lai Bahadur, The Muslim 
League', Its History, Activities, and Achievements (Agra, 1954), pp. 97-100. Lai 
Bahufur’i account is, in t urn, based on various issues of the Aligarh institute 
Gazette, Comrade and Indian Review. 
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to abstain from meat in the dining hall and to contri¬ 
bute the savings thus effected to the Fund. 

Similar was Muslim zeal and concern for the Turkish 
cause in the Balkan war. On behalf of the British Red 
Crescent Society, Syed Ameer Ali appealed to British 
generosity for funds to alleviate sufferings of the Turks 
in the war. The late Aga Khan contributed £ 2,000 to 
the British Red Crescent Fund. He advised the Muslims 
of the subcontinent to postpone the implementation of 
their various projects, including the establishment of the 
Muslim University, and concentrate their undivided 
attention on Turkish relief for the time being. Maulana 
Muhammad Ali appealed to the Muslims to arrange a 
loan for Turkey, and organized a Medical Mission 
which was led by Dr. Ansari. Maulana Shaukat Ali 
even mooted the idea of raising a volunteer corps. “No 
Musalman, in whose breast there exists the least fraternal 
feeling that has been the glory of this creed,” he declared, 
“ can see unmoved the struggle of his fellow Muslims in 
a just and noble cause.” In a letter to the Aligarh 
Institute Gazette , he said, “We should give practical 
evidence of our sympathy_We Musalmans will re¬ 

quire nothing for our salvation, if in the name of Islam, 
we develop a fondness to die.” Such was Indian 
Muslim response to the distress-call of Islam. 

Hardly had a year passed since the end of hostilities 
between Turkey and the Balkan States when war clouds 
began to gather on the European horizon. Ere long, 
they burst forth (August 1, 1914). After a few weeks* 
uncertainty, Turkey joined the War on the side of the 
Central Powers. Concern for her fate in the War was 
widespread. Soon enough, unrest spread in practically 
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every Muslim country under Allied control. “ To name 
only a few of many instances: Egypt broke into a 
tumult smothered only by overwhelming British rein¬ 
forcements, Tripoli burst into a flame of insurrection 
that drove the Italians headlong to the coast, Persia 
was prevented from joining Turkey only by prompt 
Russo-British intervention, .... The British Government 
has officially admitted that during 1915 the Allies’ Asiatic 
and African possessions stood within a hand’s breadth 
of a cataclysmic insurrections.” 1 

This was especially true of India. The British 
Indian Government had interned the Ali Brothers and 
Abul Kalam Azad, and put behind bars a number of 
lesser luminaries. But this only added to the prevailing 
discontent. The pan-Islamic papers, notably al-Hilal, 
al-Balagh , Hamdard , Comrade , and Zamindar were sup¬ 
pressed, but their policy was taken up by the other 
Muslim papers. The Muslim Chronicle of Calcutta, 
for instance, echoed the Constantinople Ikdam which, 
in turn, reproduced articles published in the Crimean 
paper, Terdjuman. 1 A new pan-Islamic journal, Habl-ul- 
Matin (in Persian) was started in Calcutta. 3 Jahan-i-Islam 
(founded in Constantinople, May 1914), containing 
articles in Arabic, Turkish and Urdu, was at one stage 
freely available in Calcutta, Lahore, Lucknow and other 
places, and after its entry was banned, it used to be 
smuggled into the Subcontinent for private circulation. 4 
An Indian Muslim started a bitter anti-British 
paper, called The Islamic Fraternity , from Tokyo; 


1 Stoddard, op. dt, p. 61. * [but., p. 66. 

2 D. S. M., loc. dt. 

* Sedition Commute* (1918) Report (Calcutta, 1918), p. 169. 
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the paper was, however, suppressed before long. 1 In 
the meantime, a prolific literature was published on 
Khilafat, Turkey, and the Muslim World in general. 

The Indo-Pakistan Muslims did not, however, con¬ 
fine themselves to mere propaganda and preaching. They 
wrung promises from the British authorities that “the 
holy places of Islam shall remain immune from molesta¬ 
tion”; that “ no operation will be conducted against the 
sacred seat of the Muslim Khilafat”; that “the caliph 
should be not only a Muslim but a Muslim of such a 
position as to be independent of any European pres¬ 
sure.” 2 

A radical section among them struck up an alliance 
with the Ghadr Movement in the Panjab, and established 
a network in Kabul, Rangoon, Singapore and Manila. 
In January 1915, the mutiny of the 130th Baluch Regi¬ 
ment brought about by this section was “ nipped in the 
bud... .by timely and drastic action on the part of the 
military authorities who punished 200 of the plotters”. 
Certain regiments in Singapore, inspired by the pro- 
Turkish party, also mutinied. “The Muhammadan 
Ghadr Party at Rangoon .... planned a rising on the 
occasion of the Bakr-Id in October 1915,” but had to 
postpone it for various reasons. 

In the meantime, Maulana ‘Ubaydullah Sindhi of 
“ Silk-Letters ” fame escaped to Kabul and established a 
provisional government. He planned to raise an ‘Army 
of God’, with its headquarters at Medina, to fight the 
British. The Army, dedicated to the cause of bringing 
about an alliance among the Muslim rulers, was to be 
recruited from India. 

Against all this practical demonstration of pan-Isla- 
mic sentiment, the one act that dealt a death stroke to 

1 Mahmud, op.cit., pp. 11 f. 

2 Our account of Indo-Muslim (pro-Turkish) revolutionary activities is based 
on the Sedition Committee (1918) Report, pp. 169-78 and Dodwell, H., A Sketch 
of the Hittory ofTndia from 1858 to 1918 (London, 1925), pp. 295*6. 
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political pan-Islamism on the international plane was the 
revolt of the Arabs against Ottoman authority. Under 
British inspiration, Sharif Husayn of Makkah raised the 
banner of revolt in the name of Arab nationalism in 1916. 
The Turks had unwittingly caused a setback to pan-Is- 
lamism when they took recourse to Jihad in support of 
one non-Muslim power against another; now it was the 
turn of the Arabs to repudiate that call to jihad, and with 
it pan-Islamism itself. 

More than anything else, the Arab revolt caused 
the Turks to come round gradually to the idea of a 
national State. The Sultan-Caliph’s attitude after the 
War also contributed a great deal towards the crystallisa¬ 
tion of Turkish opinion against the institution of the 
Khilafat itself. Muhammad VI became a puppet in 
Allied hands, vehemently opposed the new Turkish 
Nationalist Movement in Anatolia, even sent an irregular 
force of Circassians to disperse the Nationalists, and, 
when these attempts failed, obtained (April, 1920) a 
fatwa from the Shaikhul Islam in Constantinople in 
which the conduct of the Nationalists was declared con¬ 
trary to religion. 

This fatwa was simply devastating in its effect. No 
one, not the least the Nationalist Turk, was going to 
acquiesce in the wilful exploitation of religion for selfish 
ends. Nor were such hostile acts at such a critical 
juncture in Turkish history in the name of Khilafat 
expected to keep the traditional attachment to and 
esteem for the institution unimpaired. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Turkish National¬ 
ists, once victorious, passed a law on 1 November, 1922, 
by which the Turkish Grand National Assembly assumed 
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the entire sovereignty of the Turkish State. Nevertheless, 
the Assembly affirmed, “The Caliphate resides in the 
Dynasty of the House of Osman. The member of the 
Dynasty who is best qualified in character and knowledge, 
is elected Caliph by the Turkish Grand National Assemb¬ 
ly.” Two weeks later, Sultan Muhammad VI sought 
asylum on board the British battleship Malwa , arrived 
in Malta as the guest of the British Government and 
proceeded thence to Makkah as the guest of King Husayn. 
In the meantime, the National Assembly elected ‘Abdul 
Majid Effendi as Caliph. 1 

In her trials and tribulations during 1918-22 which 
eventually [led to the birth of the Turkish Republic, no 
people stood so steadfast by Turkey as the Muslims of the 
subcontinent did. Reference has been made to how they 
had wrung out pledges, from the British, of fair treatment 
to Turkey after the War. After the cessation of hostili- 
ies they increasingly pressed forward their viewpoint. 
The Indian representatives at the Peace Conference 
fervently pleaded the Turkish cause. In the unprovoked 
Greek invasion of Turkey (1919), the Muslims of the 
Subcontinent saw British complicity and became bitter 
and resentful. The Khilafat, they argued, could not 
survive without Turkish independence. The Greek in¬ 
vasion, therefore, was as much a menace to the Khilafat 
as to Turkish independence. An organization, the 
Khilafat Conference, thus came to be founded in 
November, 1919, to promote the cause of the Khilafat 
and to ventilate Muslim views on the issue. Immediately 
after their release in December 1919, the ‘Ali Brothers, 
and Abul Kalam Azad plunged themselves into the 
Khilafat Movement. 

l Toynbeerop. dt., pp. 45,46, SO, 51. The text of the Turkish law is given 
on page SO. 
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The Movement gathered such force and momentum 
that even the British Indian Government took up an 
attitude somewhat similar to that of the Khilafatists. 
So that it may be safely said that the Khilafat movement 
was “one of the decisive factors” in Allied “ surrender ” 
to Turkey at Lausanne. 1 This, as the Aga Khan had 
pointed out on the occasion, “ was the first treaty signed 
by a Muslim nation on a footing of complete equality 
with the Great Powers of the West. . . . ” 2 

In the Khilafat Movement, pan-Islamism joined 
forces with nationalism and swept the country from end 
to end. “Anti-British feeling,” according to Subash 
Chandra Bose, “ was stronger amongst the Musalmans 
than amongst the rest of the Indian population.” 3 We 
have also the testimony of Gwynn who came to India 
to make an on-the-spot survey of the Indian situation 
on behalf of the Manchester Guradian in 1922. “ Even 
the Mohammedan villager and his wife,” he says, “are at 
this moment full of zeal for the Khilafat. I have heard 
the children in the country villages singing Khilafat 
songs.” “ The Khalif,” the villagers in Gujrat (Bombay 
Presidency) had reportedly told him, “must get back the 
guardianship of the holy place. England must take 
her troops out of Mesopatamia and leave Arabia alone.” 4 

And it is a measure of Muslim awareness that when 
the Movement was launched, no less than 30,000 people 
courted arrest in just thirty days, and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of rupees were collected for the cause of the 
Khilafat within a short time. Large sums of money, 
clothing and medical supplies were sent to the Turkish 

i Chirol, op. cit., p. 222. * Cited in Toynbee, op. cit., p. 58. 

3 Cited in Noman, Mohammad, Muslim India: Rise amt Growth of the 
All-India Muslim League (Allahabad, 1942), p. 189 ; see also Rai, Lajpat, Young 
India (Lahore, 4th reprint; 1927), p. 237. 

4 Gwynn, 1. T., Indian Polities: A Surrey (London, 1924), pp. 230, 92. 
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patriots during the Anatolian War (1919-22). Even 
at the time of the Lausanne Treaty (July 1923), the Aga 
Khan issued a call to the Muslim world “ to concentrate 
their efforts upon assisting in the reconstruction of 
Turkey by philanthropic work for the care of orphans 
and the improvement of hygienic conditions.” 1 

But all this could not save the Khalifat, although 
it helped the Turks in the dire hour of their national 
crisis. The Turkish experiment in a purely “ Spiritual ” 
Caliphate was found unworkable upon which the Turkish 
Assembly decided (March 3,1924) to abolish the institu¬ 
tion itself. The last Caliph and members of the Ottoman 
Imperial Family were banished from the territories of the 
Republic of Turkey. 

The fateful Turkish decision, obviously, shocked the 
Muslim peoples, and particularly the Muslims of the Sub¬ 
continent who had so whole-souledly and persistently 
espoused the cause of the Khilafat. In the Turkish deci¬ 
sion, they obviously saw the shattering of the dream which 
they had cherished so much. No wonder, several writers 
have called the Khilafat Movement as the “ last outburst 
of Pan-Islamism”, and the Subcontinent its “ last refuge”. 2 

In the meantime, King Husayn, though not without 
reluctance, proclaimed himself as Amir-ul-Muminin. 
His proposal to convene at Makkah on April 3, 1925, 
an assembly of notables to discuss the establishment of 
a Council of the Caliphate proved to be stillborn, for 
before that date he was driven out of the Hijaz by Amir 
Ibn Sa’ud. 3 

1 Cited in Toynbee, op. cit., pt 58. 

2 Singh, toe. cit,; also “Pan-Islamism”, The Enyclopaedia Britiannica 
(14th ed; London, 1929), xvii: 186 and Kiaemar, H., “Islam in India Today" 
in The Moslem World, Hartford (Conn.), xxi: 2 (April 1931), p. 164. 

3 Toynbee, op.cit., p. 64 ft. 
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About the same time, the leading Egyption *ulama 
decided to hold an Islamic religious congress to consider 
as to who was best fitted to wear the mantle of the Khila- 
fat. After much delay it met in May, 1926. It was by 
no means a representative gathering; Turkey, Iran 
Afghanistan, the Najd, and the Muslims of the Subconti¬ 
nent and Russia went unrepresented. This Congress 
however is significant for one of its reports which, as 
events would have it, represents the last word on Khilafat. 
It said: “ The Caliphate according to Islamic Law, ful¬ 
filling the condition laid down for it in the scriptures. . . 
—the most important of the condition being ability to 
defend the possessions of the Faith in all Islamic countries 
and to put into execution the precepts of the Islamic 
Law— is incapable of realization at the present time in 
view of the situation in which Muslims find them¬ 
selves.” 1 

At this stage it may be considered why political 
pan-Islamism had failed. In the first place, neither 
Sultan Abdul Hamid nor the Committee of Union and 
Progress were sincere in their espousal of the pan-Islamic 
ideology. If the former used it as a trump card against 
his own subjects, the latter looked upon it chiefly as a 
weapon against the foreign powers, but not necessarily 
in the cause of Islam or of subject Muslim peoples. 
Furthermore, the Arab revolt against the Ottomans 
shattered the hope of a universal Islamic Caliphate. 
Nor was the then incumbent of the caliphal seat, Muham¬ 
mad VI, inspired by any Islamic ideals. He was pre¬ 
pared to sell the Turkish nation for a mess of pottage, 
and when that nation, in the hour of utter defeat and 

I Ibid., pp. 82,85-90. 
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degradation, girded up its loins for a last desperate strug¬ 
gle for survival, he did all in his power to smother it, and 
even took recourse to a fatwa. If the Arab revolt had 
raised genuine doubts about the'practicability of the 
retention of the Caliphate, the Caliph’s exploitation of 
religion raised doubts about its very usefulness to the 
Turkish nation, not to speak of the Muslim world. 

The passing away of the caliphate did not, however, 
seriously impair the pan-Islamic orientation of the 
Muslims of the Subcontinent. In the words of Dr. 
Ansari, “the Pan-Islamist sentiment has been one of the 
Indian Moslem’s most sacred and exalted passions”. 1 

Thus, even after the shock they received from the 
abolition of the Caliphate, they continued to evince 
keen interest in Muslim affairs outside the Subcontinent. 
They had, for instance, considerable share in organizing 
the Islamic Congress held at Jerusalem in December 
1931; they espoused whole-heartedly the Arab cause in 
Palestine since the twenties. This pan-Islamic spirit 
of theirs had also a great deal to do with the formulation 
of the Pakistan ideology, and with the birth of Pakistan 
itself. Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah himself was very out¬ 
spoken in support of Muslim causes elsewhere and 
considered the Islamic world as an entity. “We,” he 
said in his ‘Id message to the Muslim world in August 
1948, “are all passing through perilous times. The 
drama of power-politics in Palestine, Indonesia and 
Kashmir should serve as an eye-opener to us. It is only 
by putting up a united front that we can make our voice 
felt in the councils of the*world.” 2 

I Dr. Arxari’c “Preface'* in Halide Edib, op. dt., p. lx. 

3 Quaid-e-Azam Speaks {Karachi, n.d.; but around 1930), p, 252; alio see 
pp.36fi. 
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THE LUCKNOW PACT, 1916 

The All-India Muslim League when it came into exist¬ 
ence was, like the Indian National Congress, essentially 
a moderate organization. Friendship of the British 
was one of its cardinal principles. It eschewed political 
agitation, and all it tried to achieve in its early career 
was the advancement of purely Muslim interests by 
seeking adequate representation of the Muslims in the 
Services and the Councils. It championed Separate 
Electorates and weightage for the Muslims in the legis¬ 
lative bodies. However, this attitude could not last 
indefinitely. From its very inception there were within 
the League men who did not quite see eye to eye with 
the elder Muslim politicians of Sir Syed’s way of thinking, 
and even from among the close associates of Sir Syed, 
Nawab Vaqar-ul-Mulk had been quite critical of the 
British. Mohamed Ali, Abdul Kalam Azad, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, Mazharul Haq, Syed Hasan Imam and 
Syed Wazir Hasan are among those who were associated 
with the League practically from the beginning, but who 
felt that the time had come for a reorientation of Muslim 
policy. They were keen on India’s political advance¬ 
ment, and to achieve it they thought it necessary to 
co-operate with the Hindus. Already in January 1910,* 
that is before the annulment of the Partition of Bengal, 
at the annual session of the League at Delhi, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, Chairman of the Reception Committee 

i The annual session of the League, which was scheduled to be held in 
December 1909, could not be held. The Session due in 1909, therefore, was held 
in January, 1910. The Session for the year 1910 was held at Nagpur in December, 
1910. 
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pointed out that because of Sir Syed’s attitude towards 
the Congress, “it would be a mistake to suppose that he 
wanted the Muslims to keep themselves aloof from 
politics for all time. He himself had established the 
Defence Association. But he did not live long there¬ 
after, and after his demise there was no one to run the 
Association. Since his time the number of educated 
Muslims has increased and the entire country has been 
advancing. In the circumstances there is no justification 
for the Muslims to keep themselves aloof from political 
life.” 1 Though the took the usual stand in favour of 
Separate Electorates, Hakim Ajmal Khan pleaded for a 
greater understanding with the other communities in¬ 
habiting the subcontinent. To quote his own words, 
“Although by the grace of God we are in the good books 
of the rulers, yet there is considerable scope for the 
improvement of our relations with the fellow inhabi¬ 
tants of the country.” 2 This was a mild and subdued 
statement, but its importance lies in the fact that it was 
uttered from the platform of the League. 

The same year (1910) saw another effort towards 
bringing the Hindus and Muslims closer to each other. 
Sir William Widderburn, a great friend and member— 
indeed one of the founders—of the Indian National 
Congress, who presided 3 for the second time at its 
annual session at Allahabad in 1910, sponsored a con¬ 
ference of the Hindus and Muslims “with a view to 
bringing about communal harmony”. He had already 
discussed the matter with the Aga Khan and had done 
some spadework before the Congress had met. In 

i Qazi Muhammad Abdul Ghaffar. Hayat-i-Ajmal, p. 78. 

iJbU., p.79. 

* For the first time Sir William Wedderbum presided over the Corgres 
Session in 1889. 
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his Presidential Address he was able to make the follow¬ 
ing rather significant announcement : 

“His Highness the Aga Khan, in agreement with 
Sir Feroz Shah Mehta and Mr. Ameer Ali, has proposed 
a conference where the leaders of both parties may meet, 
with a view to friendly settlement of differences; and at 
their request I addressed a letter to some of the leading 
representatives of the various communities in different 
parts of India, explaining the proposals and inviting 
their co-operation.” 

Before this conference met, however, the annual 
Session of the League was held at Nagpur in December, 
1910. At this session there was noticeable a more friend¬ 
ly attitude towards the Hindus. Syed Nabiullah, who 
presided, emphasized in his Address the need of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. He explained the historical reasons for 
the aloofness of the Muslims from politics. He proposed 
that Hindu and Muslim leaders and particularly Hindu 
and Muslim legislators ought to meet together from 
time to time in a friendly spirit on matters of common 
concern. He also criticized the policy hitherto followed 
of asking for safeguard and exhorted the Muslims to 
stand on their own legs. 1 

Soon after the League Session, the Hindu-Muslim 
Conference was held at Allahabad (1 January, 1911). It 
was attended by about sixty Hindus and forty Muslims. 
Among the Hindus were men like Surendra Nath 
Bannerji, Maharaja Bahadur Darbhanga, Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Moti Lai Nehru and Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
while among the Muslims one comes across the names 
of Vaqar-ul-Mulk, the Aga Khan, Ibrahim Rahim- 

i For Syed Nabiullah’s Address, see Mirza Akhtar Husain, Tarlkk-i-Muslim 
League (Bombay, 1940), pp. 52-4. 
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tullah, Muhammad Aziz Mirza and Sycd Muhammad. 
Sir William Wedderbum, while opening the proceedings 
of the conference, said: “I have no wish to underrate 
the difficulties in your path, but the very fact that so 
many Hindu and Mohamedan leaders have met together 
animated by a common desire to help in finding a solu¬ 
tion of those difficulties is, to my mind, a matter of 
great significance and augury for good for the future of 
this land.” * 

However, no very tangible results ensued as a 
result of these deliberations. A number of suggestions 
were put forward for bringing about an improvement in 
the relations of the two peoples, including the establish¬ 
ment of Conciliation Boards and Arbitration Courts,; 
the abolition of the boycott system directed against each 
other, the discouragement of litigation and of the 
practice in Government offices to keep out member of 
the community to which one did not belong, the recogni-. 
tion of Muslim claims to representation in legislatures 
and services on a fair and equitable basis and the pro¬ 
motion of the healthy economic development of both the 
peoples by discouraging high rates of interest, etc. 
Though beyond the establishment of a sub-committee 
to go into all these matters nothing positive came out of 
the conference, still it did help in creating a better 
atmosphere. Among the Hindus the one person who 
worked hard and with great sincerity in bringing about 
a rapprochement between the Hindus and Muslims was 
Gokhale. In fact he had been working for it for several 
years. He now once more reminded the majority com¬ 
munity that the Muslim fear of Hindu domination should 

» The Indian Review, January, 1911, quoted in Lai Bahadur, The Muslim 

p* w» 
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not be treated lightly. It was this attitude which paved 
the way for an understanding between the Congress and 
the League in 1916. 

Already in 1910 the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League had started thinking of changing the constitution 
of the League to bring it more in harmony with the new 
aspirations of the Muslims and to bring its goal nearer 
to the one set by the Indian National Congress. But 
actually no change in the constitution was effected before 
1913. Meanwhile events had been taking place within 
and outside the subcontinent which were transforming 
the entire Muslim attitude in political matters. The 
annulment of the Partition of Bengal in 1911 disillusioned 
the Muslims completely. This unsettling of the “settled 
fact’* enhanced the prestige of the Indian National 
Congress and dealt a severe blow to Muslim confidence 
in the British. This new situation was exploited to the 
full by the Hindus. The proper climate had now been 
created in which the Muslims could be won over to 
policy of co-operation with the Hindus. Certain events 
abroad, particularly in the world of Islam, influenced 
the Muslims in the same direction. Among these 
might be mentioned the Anglo-Russian Agreement with 
regard to Iran, the unprovoked attack of Italy on Tripoli 
and the Balkan Wars. The Muslims of the subconti¬ 
nent were highly agitated over these events affecting 
Muslim countries, particularly the last bastion of Islam, 
Turkey. It was in these circumstances that a medical 
mission was organized by Maulana Mohamed Ali which 
was despatched to Turkey under the leadership of Dr. 
M. A. Ansari. The demolition of a portion of a mosque 
in the main street of Kanpur further embittered Muslim 
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feelings. There was also great dissatisfaction at the non- 
fulfilment of the demand for an affiliating Muslim Uni¬ 
versity at Aligarh to look after the education of the 
entire community. 

This was the time when several Muslim writers and 
poets were tiying to rouse their people. Poets and 
writers of the calibre of Shibli, Akbar , and Iqbal were 
busy creating a new political consciousness among the 
Muslims. Several newspapers and periodicals were 
playing the same role. Abul Kalam Azad’s al-Hilal 
had given a new meaning and a new orientation to 
Urdu journalism. It emphasized the unity of the 
Muslim peoples and bitterly attacked European, more 
particularly British, imperialism which it depicted as the 
chief enemy of the world of Islam. The Zamindar 
started as a somewhat colourless paper by his father, 
now came under the editorship of Zafar ‘Ali Khan who 
coverted it into one of the chief anti-British organs of 
opinion. Last but not the least Mohamed Ali’s Com - 
rade in English and Hamdard in Urdu were powerful 
journals which were influencing opinion in the 
anti-British direction. 

The result of all these efforts was that the Muslim 
League seriously started thinking of a change in its 
aims and objectives. A meeting of the Council was 
called for the purpose in January, 1913. It recommend¬ 
ed the adoption of a new constitution for the League. 
Among the aims and objects of the League was to be 
included the attainment of self-government. Finally 
the new constitution was adopted at the Muslim League 
Session held at Lucknow on March 23, 1913. Among 
the aims and objects was now included, “the attainment 
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of a system of self-government suitable to India by 
bringing about, through constitutional means, a steady 
reform of the existing administration, by promoting 
national unity and fostering public spirit among the 
people of India; and by co-operating with other com¬ 
munities for the said ^purposes”. 

The adoption of the above objective constituted un¬ 
doubtedly a reorientation of the League’s policy. There 
were three kinds of reaction to it among the Muslims. 
The ultra-loyalists were alarmed, some of whom left 
the League, the climate within the organization having 
become uncongenial for them. On the other extreme, 
there were a few who thought the League had not far 
enough because with “self-government” were attached 
certain qualifying phrases, particularly the phrase “suit¬ 
able to India”. 1 But the move was welcomed by the 
vast majority of educated Muslims and many joined 
the League’s fold because they felt that it met their aspira¬ 
tions and represented their own views. They had be¬ 
come impatient of the policy hitherto pursued by the 
League. They now welcomed the adoption of self- 
government as one of the principal aims of the League. 

At the next annual Session of the League held at 
Agra, its President, Ibrahim Rahimtullah, made out in his 

l Shibli Nu'mani, for instance, was among those who were critical of the 
League on this score. In one of his poems he saye: 
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Quoted by Lai Bahadur. The Muslim League , p. 92. 
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Presidential Address a case for Hindu-Muslim unity 
which he thought to be essential for the political ad¬ 
vancement of the country. However, he considered 
Separate Electorates essential without which the identity 
of the Muslims could not be maintained and regretted 
the criticism levelled against it by the Hindus in general 
and the Indian National Congress in particular. With 
reference to this opposition he remarked that “the 
Hindus, as elder brothers of the Musalmans, lost an 
opportunity of conquering their hearts”. He mentioned 
with satisfaction the fact that the Muslims had been 
sincerely co-operating with the Hindus on questions 
involving the interests of India as a whole. . He asked 
his audience to examine there solutions which the League 
had passed from year to year and compare them with 
those passed by the Congress and, he asserted, it would 
be clearly observed “that on all questions affecting the 
common interests of the people of India we have readily 
and sincerely co-operated”.! He took pride in the 
fact that when in 1911 relations between the Hindus and 
Muslims were estranged, the Muslim League, under 
the leadership of the Aga Khan, had welcomed the idea 
of holding discussions with the leaders of the Congress 
with a view to bringing about cordial relations between 
the two peoples. 2 Ibrahim Rahimtullah pointed out, 
“how anxious we have been to discharge our obligations 
towards the elder brother, and we shall be always ready 
to carefully consider any points on which he may feel 
that we have failed to do so”. He added, however, “that 
the brotherly relations between the two cannot stand on 

1 Presidential Address of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah, Bombay, 1913, p. 30. 

2 Ibid., p. 31. 
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a one-sided arrangement. We are, therefore, entitled to 
ask that the elder brother should indulge in a little in¬ 
trospection and examine for his own guidance whether he 
has discharged his obviously greater duties towards the 
Muslim”. 1 He suggested the appointment of a re¬ 
presentative committee which should meet periodically 
to discuss the various points affecting the interests of the 
two peoples. 

Thus already, before World War I, Hindu-Muslim 
unity seemed to be in the air. With the coming of the 
War the movement gathered momentum. During the 
War, the Allies procalimed to the world that they were 
fighting for Democracy, Equality of Nations, Justice to 
All and the Right of Self-determination. They spoke 
about their “clean methods” as against the “savage 
barbarities” of the Germans. 2 The Princes and the 
Indian army could in any case be depended upon by the 
Government, because of established traditions of loyalty 
among them, but even the politically conscious middle 
class, Hindu and Muslim, was taken in by this propa¬ 
ganda, particularly by the emphasis on the principle 
of self-determination. What the politicians said in 
Britain, had a profound effect in India. Asquith referred 
at the very beginning of the war to “the intolerable 
degradation of a foreign yoke”. He emphasized that 
in future the Indian question must be seen “from a new 
angle of vision”. Lloyd George, on succeeding Asquith 
as Prime Minister, said that the principle of self-determi¬ 
nation ought to be applied “in tropical countries”.3 
The educated classes of India, with the exception of a 

1 Ibid., p. 32. 2 Montagu-Chclmsford Report, p. 20. 

3 Chirol, India, Old and New, p. 141. 
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few “Pan-Islamists,” Mohamed Ali, Shaukat Ali and 
Zafar Ali Khan, who were promptly arrested and intern¬ 
ed, gave active support to the Government in the pro¬ 
secution of war. There were great expectations for the 
future of India only if her people would play their part 
towards Allied victory. Mahatma Gandhi did his best 
to persuade the people of India to offer their fullest 
co-operation in the war effort. To quote his own words, 
“If we could but crowd the battle-fields of France with an 
indomitable army of home-rulers fighting for the victory 
of the cause of the Allies, it will also be a fight for our 
own cause. We should then have made out an un¬ 
answerable case for the granting of Home Rule not in 
any distant or near future but immediately.”* 

Thus the movement for closer relations betwen the 
Congress and the League which had been noticeable 
during the two or three years preceding the War, and 
which had led to the adoption of self-government as 
one of the aims of the League, was now further strength¬ 
ened by the War. If India was to benefit politically at 
the termination of the War, it was felt to be necessary to 
bring about greater unity between the Hindus and the 
Muslims and put before Britain a joint demand by the 
two peoples. It was also considered advisable for the 
Congress and the League to hold their annual sessions 
about the same time and at the same place to facilitate 
mutual consultation and participation of members of 
each organization in the meetings of the other. 

Thus in 1915 both the Congress and the League 
held their sessions at Bombay. These sessions were 
rather unusual in several respects. It was for the first 

1 Andrews, C. F., Mahatma Gandhi's Idea*, p. 78. 
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time since the inception of the two organizations that 
their leaders had assembled in one place. It seemed 
as if the Hindus and the Muslims had forgotten all about 
their differences. They seemed to be whole-heartedly 
co-operating with one another. Among those who 
attended the League session were prominent Congress 
leaders such as S. N. Sinha and Annie Besant. The 
Congress volunteers were seen working side by side with 
the League volunteers. On the main entrance of the 
pandal in which the League session was taking place was 
inscribed the motto “ Unity is Strength”. No wonder 
the views expressed from the two platforms were similar. 
If anything the Presidential Address delivered by 
Mazharul Haq at the League Session was more outspoken 
than the one delivered by S. P. Sinha from the presidential 
chair of the Congress. Mazharul Haq exhorted the 
Muslims to rely on themselves and to shake off the fear 
of the Hindus. He actually pleaded for independence, 
and criticized Britain for not preparing India “to bear her 
own burdens”.* He accused England of not having 
made India “a nation respected by other nations of the 
world”. She had not developed, he asserted, the re¬ 
sources of the country and had not helped its people “to 
live a life of the greatest possible fulness”. He compared 
the state of India with that of Japan which had been 
transformed within a short time into one of the foremost 
and highly developed nations of the world. 2 He, there¬ 
fore, saw the remedy for the ills of India in a National 
Government, “India does not demand,” he said, “a 
place in the sun in any aggressive sense but she does 
require the light of the Indian sun for her own children.” 3 

1 Noman, Muslim India, p. 141. 2 ibid. 3 ibid., p. 142. 
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The War encouraged the Indian leaders to think out 
schemes of political and constitutional reform for the 
future. Three of these deserve special mention, coming 
as they did before the Congress-League scheme of 1916, 
popularly known as the Lucknow Pact. 

The first of these schemes was prepared by Gokhale 
which came to be known as his Political Testament. 
Though written shortly before his death in 1915, it was 
actually published sometime in 1917 and therefore it did 
not directly influence the formulation of the Congress- 
League Scheme. The central idea of Gokhale’s scheme 
was Provincial Autonomy. In his own words, “The 
grant of provincial autonomy.. . would be a fitting 
concession to make to the people of India at the end of 
the War.’’ 1 He suggested a form of Executive, both for 
the Centre and the Provinces, which was akin to the 
irremovable executive in the Bismarckian Constitution 
of Germany. 

Towards the end of 1915 another plan of reform 
was proposed by Sir Arthur Duke, a former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal and at the time a Member of the 
India Council. His plan of reform came to be known as 
the Duke Memorandum. It was actually prepared at 
the suggestion of Lionel Curits, an active Member of the 
Round Table Group. This memorandum is the first 
document in which one comes across the basic ideas of 
the Reform of 1919, namely Responsible Government 
and Dyarchy. 2 

The Duke Memorandum was attacked by the Indian 
politicians, apparently because it did nots eem to go far 

t For Gokhale’s Political Testament, see Keith, Speeches and Dtcirr.ents 
an Indian Policy, Vol. II, p. Ill ff. 

* For essential extracts from the Duke Memorandum, see Curtif, Dyarchy , 
pp. 1-37. .. 
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enough and looked like a mockery of self-government. 
But indirectly the memorandum served as an invitation to 
the Hindu and Muslim leaders to prepare a constitutional 
plan of their own. Another factor that encouraged 
these leaders to put forward their plan was the long 
duration of the war whose end did not seem to be in 
sight. They now gave serious thought to the political 
future of the subcontinent. 

After the publication of the Duke Memorandum 
and when it became known that the Viceroy was busy 
with the consideration of future reforms, nineteen 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council prepared a 
proposal and submitted it to the Government in Sep¬ 
tember, 1916. Among the nineteen members, various 
communities, including the Muslims, were represented. 
M. A. Jinnah was among the signatories. This was the 
first occasion when Hindu and Muslim leaders had 
come together to put forward a joint demand before the 
Government. The leaders of the Congress and the 
League now thought that the time was ripe when the 
two organizations, following in the footsteps of the 
Hindu and Muslim members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, should agree upon a single scheme of reform 
and put it before Britain as their joint demand. To 
prepare a scheme both the Congress and the League 
appointed “Reforms Committees’* which met in Calcutta 
in November 1916, and negotiated an agreed plan. Among 
those who worked for bringing about unity among the 
two peoples, M. A. Jinnah was most prominent. It was 
in the fitness of things that he should preside over the 
important session of the League at Lucknow to finalize 
the scheme. 
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The Congress and the League held their sessions at 
Lucknow in December, 1916. The Congress adopted the 
new scheme of reforms which came to be known as the 
Lucknow Pact, on 29 December and the League on 
31 December. The Pact may be summarized as 
follows 1 : 

“At the provincial level the Councils were to be 
remodelled so as to consist of four-fifths elected and one- 
fifth nominated members. Their strength was to be not 
less than 125 members in the major provinces and from 
50 to 75 in the minor provinces. All members, except 
those nominated, were to be elected directly by the 
people on “as broad a franchise as possible* \ 

Adequate provision was to be made for the re¬ 
presentation of the minorities. As far as the Muslims 
were concerned, Separate Electorates, which had been 
introduced under the Morley-Minto Reforms and had 
been bitterly attacked by the Hindus, now became, 
under the Pact, the agreed demand of the Congress and 
the League. Muslims were also given weightage in the 
Central Legislature and in the Legislatures of those Pro¬ 
vinces where they were in a minority. The Hindus were 
to be given weightage in representation in the Panjab 
and Bengal where they happened to be in a minority. 
Sind was a part of the Bombay Presidency and there 
were no Councils in the N.-W. F. P. and Baluchistan. 
The representation to be allowed to the Muslims in the 
various Provinces was: The Panjab—one half of the elec¬ 
ted Indian members; the United Provinces—30 per cent; 

i For the Congress-League Scheme, see any of the collections of Indian Con¬ 
stitutional documents, such as A. C. Bannerjee, Indian Constitutional Documents, 
Voi. II, pp. 289-96 and A. B. Keith, Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy, 
Vol. II» 124-134. The scheme was separately published by Syed Wazir Hasan, 
Honorary Secretary of the League, m 1917, from the Ncwal Kishorc Press, 
Lucknow. 
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Bengal—40 per cent; Bihar—25 percent; Central Prov¬ 
inces—15 per,cent; Madras—15 per cent; Bombay—one- 
third. It was also provided that “Mohamedans shall 
not participate in any of the other elections to the Legis¬ 
lative Councils”. 

Apart from separate electorates for the Muslims and 
reservation of seats in the various Provincial Councils, 
another safeguard of a rather far-reaching character was 
provided in the Scheme. It was laid down “that no 
bill, nor a resolution introduced by a non-official member 
affecting one or the other community, which question is 
to be determined by the members of that community in 
the Legislative Council concerned, shall be proceeded 
with, if three-fourths of the members of that community 
in that particular Council, Imperial or Provincial, oppose 
the bill or any clause thereof or the resolution”. Though 
this provision was applicable to “ non-official ” proposals 
only, its significance was great. Three-fourths of the 
Muslim members could put a stop to legislation sponsor¬ 
ed by non-official members if they thought it adversely 
affected them. True, the same was applicable to the 
Hindus, but the three-fourths of the Hindu members 
would in any case constitute a large proportion of the 
various legislatures, whereas three-fourths of the Muslim 
members would still be a small minority in most legis¬ 
latures. Among the provisions relating to the pro¬ 
vincial councils was the stipulation that the provincial 
legislatures were to be presided over not by the heads of 
the Provincial governments which had been the practice 
hitherto but by persons elected by the Councils. 

Provincial Autonomy formed the basis of the 
Scheme. This entailed the relaxation of control by the 
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Government of India and the Secretary of State over 
Provincial governments and the corresponding increase 
in the control exercised by the elected legislative councils. 
The increased powers of the Councils were evident in the 
sphere of finance in particular. The Councils were to 
have complete control over all provincial finance. All 
items of expenditure and proposals for raising revenues 
were to be embodied in money bills which were to be 
submitted to the Councils for adoption. The Councils 
were also to have the power to raise loans and impose or 
alter taxation. 

The Scheme provided for the institution of “ad¬ 
journment motions ” in the Central and Provincial 
Councils, by stipulating that “A motion of adjournment 
may be brought forward for the discussion of a definite 
matter of urgent public importance, if supported by 
not less than one-eighth of the members present’*. 

Since the right of putting supplementary questions 
was at the time confined to the member putting the 
original question, it was stipulated in the Scheme that 
it should be made possible for any member to put 
supplementary questions. 

Beginning in 1870 there had been effected some 
amount of financial devolution and certain sources of 
revenue had been assigned to the Provinces as distinct 
from Central and divided sources. The provincial sources 
were, however, quite inadequate for their growing needs. 
The Congress-League scheme, therefore, provided that 
except customs, post, telegraph, mint, salt, opium, 
railways, army and navy, and tributes from Indian States, 
all other sources of revenue should belong to the Prov¬ 
inces. Thus the “divided heads of revenue” were to go 
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altogether and certain important sources were to become 
provincial, notably the land revenue which had been a 
Central subject, though since 1882 a portion of it was 
granted by the Centre to the various *provinces to enable 
them to meet their deficits. Under the proposed scheme 
it was anticipated that instead of the provincial revenues 
being meagre as hithertofore, the central sources of 
revenue would not suffice for the needs of the Central 
Government, and therefore it was laid down that “the 
Government of India should be provided with fixed 
contribution from the Provincial Governments, such 
fixed contribution being liable to revision when ex¬ 
traordinary and unforeseen contigencies render such 
revision necessary”. 

As to the form of executive it was provided that at 
least one-half of the members of the Central as well as 
the Provincial Executive Councils were to be elected 
by the elected members of the respective Legislative 
Councils. 

The Governors of the various provinces were not to 
be drawn from among the members of the Indian Civil 
Service which was hitherto the practice in the various 
provinces with the exception of the three presidencies. 

Members of the Indian Civil Service were not “or¬ 
dinarily” to be appointed to the Executive Councils, 
Central or Provincial. 

The Governments at the Centre and the Provinces 
were to be under obligation to act in accordance with 
the resolutions passed by the legislature concerned, 
unless voted by the Governor-General or Governor as 
the case might be. In case of a veto, if the Legislature 
passed the same resolution again after an interval of not 
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less than one year, it was to become operative. Thus the 
right of veto which the Executive was to possess in case 
of resolutions was merely suspensive. However, it was 
provided that the Central Legislative Council should 
have “no power to interfere with the Government of 
India in the direction of the military affairs and the foreign 
and political relations of India, including the declaration 
of war, the making of peace and entering into treaties.” 
This meant that matters pertaining to the army, foreign 
affairs and relations with Indian States, the so-called 
“political” relations, were to be outside the purview of 
the Central Legislative Council. 

It was also proposed that the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Government of India should 
be on the lines of the relations of the Secretary for 
Colonies with the Government of the Dominions, and 
India should have a status analogous to the status of 
the self-governing dominions in the various bodies which 
concerned themselves with Imperial affairs. The India 
Council was to be abolished and the salary of the Secre¬ 
tary of States, was to be placed on the British Estimates. 

What the scheme proposed was a rather unusual 
type of Executive. Elected executives were unknown to 
British parliamentary practice. The Scheme, if adopted, 
would not establish Responsible type of Government. It 
provided for the Indianization of the Executive rather 
than making it responsible to the Legislature. 

The Pact provided for the.separation of the Judiciary 
and the executive by insisting that “Executive officers in 
India shall have no .judicial powers entrusted to them, 
and the judiciary in every province shall be placed under 
the highest court of that province”. 
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While adopting the Scheme, the Congress and the 
League both passed resolutions asserting that “ the time 
had come when the King-Emperor should be pleased to 
issue a proclamation announcing that it is the aim and 
intention of British policy to confer self-government on 
India at an early date, and that India should be lifted 
from the poisition of a dependency to that of an equal 
partner the Empire with the self-governing Dominions”. 

The Presidents of both the Congress and the League 
expressed satisfaction at the new turn which events 
had taken particularly in regard to the Hindu-Muslim 
question. Amvica Charan Mazumdar, the Congress 
President, said : 

“Another difficulty put forward is the eternal question 
of the differences between the Hindus and the Mahome- 
dans of India. But the game has been nearly played out 
and the Hindus and the Mahomedans have paractically 
solved the question .... The Hindus and the Maho¬ 
medans are rapidly converging towards each other.” 1 

Similarly M. A. Jinnah who had exerted himself so 
much in bringing about unity, now that the chief obstacle 
in ,the way had been removed, put forward the demand 
for self-government in forceful language : 

“If the Indians the pariahs of Nature, if they 
are not out of the pale or operation of the laws that 
govern mankind elsewhere, if their minds can grow in 
knowledge and power and can think and plan. . . for 
common needs of the present and for common hopes of 
the future, then the only future for them is self-govern¬ 
ment. .. .The cant of unfitness must die. The laws of 

1 Congress Presidential Addresses Front the Silver to the 0 olden Jubilee 
(Nateson, Madras, 1934), p. 269. 
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Nature and the doctrines of common humanity are not 
different in the East.” * 

The Lucknow Pact prepared the ground for political 
collaboration among the Hindus and Muslims and en¬ 
abled two peoples to put forward a joint demand before 
the British Government. To the Muslims it conceded 
three clear advantages —Separate Electorates in the various 
representative bodies weightage in Provinces where the 
Muslims were in a minority and the provision that no 
non-official bill affecting their position could be passed 
by any of the legislatures if three-fourths of the Muslim 
members of the house were opposed to it, a concession 
which was qually applicable to the Hindus. (In the 
Reform Scheme of 1919, however, this last provision 
was not accepted.) No doubt the acceptance of these 
principles, particularly of Separate Electorates, had very 
great importance for the future, but the Pact was by no 
means a one-sided affair. The Muslims had indeed 
paid a big price to obtain these concessions. This price 
was in the shape converting the two Muslim majority 
provinces, the Punjab and Bengal, into provinces whose 
legislature would not reflect their majority. If it were 
merely a question of giving weightage to the Hindus in 
provinces where they were in minority there would be 
justification for it in view of the fact that the Muslim 
had been accorded weightage where they were in a 
minority. But the essential point to be considered was 
that whereas the Hindus, even after conceding the 
weightage to the Muslims, still remained an overwhelming 
majority in the legislatures, the Muslims in the process of 
granting weightage to the minorities in the Punjab and 
Bengal lost their majorities. Instead they obtained either 

l Quoted by Nonaan, Muslim India, p. 158. 
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parity so far as the elected Indian members were con¬ 
cerned, as in the Panjab, or were even turned into a 
minority (40 per cent) of the elected Indian members, as 
in Bengal. 

This was bad enough. But the regulations made under 
the Government of India Act, 1919, under which the 
seats in the various Provincial Councils were filled made 
further onslaughts. In actual practice, Muslim re¬ 
presentation was reduced in the Punjab to 40 per cent 
and in Bengal to 30 per cent. 1 

When the scheme came up for examination by Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chalmsford, most of its recommend¬ 
ations of a fundamental nature were rejected by them. 
A whole chapter in their report is devoted to it. 2 They 
have given their reasons why they could not accept its 
main recommendations. The main reason seems to be 
that they were committed to a particular pattern of 
Government, known as Responsible Government, while 
the Congress-League Scheme advocated an executive 
which would be largely Indian but not responsible to the 
Legislature. They considered it politically unsound 
44 that the legislature and the executive should derive their 
power from, and be responsible to, different authorities”. 
They thought that even as a means of education the 
scheme was faulty and would prove unworkable in 
practice. They did not like in particular the conceding 
44 to the popular assembly complete power of legislation 
and complete control of the budget”. They were certain 
that the Scheme was “bound to fail” because of the 
“inherent defects of the machine”. And even if it 

* Rant Oopal, Indian Mnstinu, pp. 171-2. 

* Montaftt-Chehnsford Report, pp. 102-04. 
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succeeded, it would not lead to Responsible Government. 
It would lead to deadlocks whereas their aim was “smooth 
and harmonious progress**. Thus the general constitu¬ 
tional pattern embodied in the Scheme was rejected by 
them. The only part of the Scheme which was adopted 
was the communal settlement, and even this was not 
adopted in its entirety. 

The chief importance of the Lucknow Pact, as far as 
the Muslims were concerned, was that for the first time 
the Muslim demand for Separate Electorates received the 
support of the Indian National Congress, even though 
the Muslims had to pay a disproportionate price for it 
in the shape of the conversion of their majorities in the 
Punjab and Bengal Legislatures into minorities. For 
the Congress it meant much because the Muslim support 
gave it added strength vis-a-vis the British Government. 
The Lucknow Pact not only hastened the important 
policy announcement by the British Government on 
20 August, 1917, but in certain important respects it also 
influenced the course of events during the next few years. 
Though most of the provisions relating to the future 
constitution were not incorporated in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme, at least some of the provisions of 
the Government of India Act, 1919, would be inexplicable 
without reference to it, and the brief Hindu-Muslim 
honeymoon culminating in the first Non-cooperation and 
Khilafat movements would be difficult to comprehend 
without taking into account the impact of the Congress- 
League Scheme on the political situation. 



CHAPTER VI 


MAULANA MOHAMED ALI 

The first three decades of the present century were a 
period of transition in the history of Muslim political 
consciousness. By the beginning of the twentieth century 
it was already becoming clear that the policy of unquali¬ 
fied co-operation with the Government and reliance upon 
its support for the solution of their problems as advo¬ 
cated by Sir Syed was no more the best course of action 
for the Muslims; even at Aligarh “the younger men 
educated at his college were beginning to chafe at the 
restraints imposed by those who remembered his teaching 
of moderation and sobriety/’ 1 The Muslims needed 
guidance in their policy vis-a-vis the Hindus and the 
British : in Mohamed Ali they found a leader who 
prepared them for the struggle. 

Mohamed Ali was bom in 1878 in a prosperous 
and influential family of the then princely State of 
Rampur. His grandfather, ‘Ali Bakhsh, had earned 
distinction, and also a jagir, for protecting the lives of 
some European fugitives from Bareilly during the Revo¬ 
lution of 1857.2 ‘Ali Bakhsh’s son, ‘Abdul ‘Ah Khan, 
who had also joined the service of the State, died in 1880, 
while still young. His widow who subsequently became a 
prominent worker in the National Movement was only 27 
years of age; however, “she refused to remarry, and, hid¬ 
ing the anguish of her heart under a light bantering tone, 
told those who advised her to do so that she had had a 

* C. H. I VI 577. 

* For ‘AU Bakhsh's services to the State and European fugitives, see Hafiz 
Ahmad 'Ali Khan's Tazkira^KtmUa/bi-Ranipur, (Delhi, 1929) pp. 484*516. It is 
interesting that Mohamed 'All had much greater respect for his maternal grand¬ 
father than ‘AliBaUvh. 
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husband to look after her long enough and now she had 
herself five husbands and a wife to look after, referring, of 
course, to her five boys and one girl, the eldest of whom 
was only thirteen and an invalid, and the youngest of 
whom,tthe present writer, was not yet two.”* Bi Am¬ 
man, as the lady was addressed by her children and later 
also by the people of the subcontinent, was a remarkable 
woman. She was illiterate, although in course of time she 
had learnt reading Urdu through her constant recitation of 
the Qur'an, yet it was under her care that her sons receiv¬ 
ed their “moral and spiritual training.” but, though of 
much practical value, “it left us still very ignorant about 
the details of Islamic faith and history.” 2 However, in 
spite of the fact that she had received no modem edu¬ 
cation she realized the need of sending her sons to school. 
She was bitterly opposed by their uncle, who was also 
the manager of their ancestral property, but she did not 
yield. 3 Shaukat Ali and, after some time, Mohamed Ali 
were put in a high school in Bareilly, where they “were 
to receive the new Godless education of the West without 
so much as a mention of Allah and His Prophet, and 
His Holy Book.” 4 

Mohamed Ali did not have to stay long in Bareilly, 
for in 1890 he accompanied Shaukat Ali to Aligarh to 
join “the well-known, and in a way notorious, institution 

1 Ali, Maulana Mohamed, My Life, A Fragment (Lahore, Reprinted, Septem¬ 
ber, 1946), pp. 5-6. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The prejudice against English was so great thal Mohamed Ali's uncle who 
managed the family property refused to pay anything for Shaukat Ali’s ichccl 
expenses, “remarking in all sincerity, but also with all the bitterness characteristic 
of the times amd more specialy of the place, that one ‘infidel’ was bad cncigh in a 
family.” The reference was to Shaukat Ali’s elder brother. Hcweser their mother 
was determined to give them English education; she pawned her jewellery and pro¬ 
vided money for Shaukat Ali’s school expenses. His uncle now found himself 
outwitted by his brother’s widow; he yielded, had the noble lady’s ornaments released 
from pawn and paid the necessary amount for school expenses. In Mohamed 
Ali’s case there was no such difficulty: ’’When yet another ‘infidel’ sought perdition, 
he accepted the inevitable.” Ibid., p. 6. 

« ibid., p. 23. 
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founded on the model of English Public School.”! 
The M. A. O. College and the collegiate school at Ali¬ 
garh were now the premier educational institutions of the 
Muslims in the subcontinent, and students from distant 
places were attracted to them. Shaukat ‘Ali attained 
distinction in sports and was appointed Captain of the 
College Cricket Eleven; his younger brother at school 
had created an impression that he was highly intelligent 
but not very much interested in his text books; neverthe¬ 
less he could manage to pass his class examinations with 
credit. The most important incident of Mohamed Ali’s 
school days was the test to which he was put by Maulana 
Shibli. The Maulana had been told that Mohamed 
Ali, though not a student of Arabic, had translated a 
couplet from his famous elegy on the murder of Caliph 
al-Amin. Shibli called him to his presence and put a few 
questions about the contents of his book, Al-Mamun t to 
which he gave correct answers, and “I think the result 
of this test of memory proved satisfactory.” He was 
also asked to compose a poem extempore , which he did. 2 
Mohamed Ali, who had for some time been listening to 
Maulana ShiblVs sermons on the Qur'an from behind 
the door of the room, was now permitted to attend them 
regularly, and ”1 had the exquisite elation of sitting in 
the Principal Hall attending Shibli’s lectures on the 
Qur'an with all the dignity of a quasi-undergrad.” 
Shibli's lectures left a lasting effect on Mohamed Ali’s 
mind, which one can easily notice in his ideas on politics, 
education and social and cultural activities. A few 
years later when Mohamed Ali was appointed member 

1 Ibid., p. 25. 

2 Ibid., pp. 34-5; also see Daryabadi, Abdul Majid, Muhammad AH: 
Leaves from Personal Diary (Azamgarh, 1954), I, SO. 
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of a committee which was to prepare a Degree course in 
Islamic Studies for the University of Dacca he suggested 
that Maulana Shibli should be requested to advise them. 
The Maulana accepted the offer and “one result of those 
lectures of his, I had listened to so many years ago, was 
that the very disappointing ‘scratchcrew’ of Maulanas, old 
style as well as new, that formed the Tslamic Studdies* 
Subcommittee decided to include in the syllabus of these 
studies Tarjamat-ul-Quran,” 1 

Mohamed Ali’s four years at the College brought 
his mental and intellectual qualities into full play; he 
soon became prominent in his studies as well as the 
extra-curricular activities of the institution. He gradu¬ 
ated from the University of Allahabad, to which the 
M. A. O. College was at that time affiliated, securing a 
position of distinction among the successful candidates. 
Nawab Muhammad Ishaq Khan who was Chief Minister 
at Rampur awarded him a State scholarship for advanc¬ 
ed studies in England. Mohamed Ali was admitted to 
Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1898, and stayed there for 
four years; as he had failed in the Civil Services exami¬ 
nation he returned from England in January, 1902. 
Four months later he again sailed for England, took his 
Honours Degree in Modem History and returned to 
India finally in July of the same year. 2 

Soon after his return from England, Mohamed Ali 
was appointed Chief Educational Officer in Rampur; he 
was also to act as Principal of the State School. He was 

i He laid so much emphasis on the study of the Qur'an that in the Jamia 
Milliya Islamiah, which was founded by him duiing the Non-Cooperation Move¬ 
ment, "I saw to it from the first day that these discourses of Shibli were revived, and 
our day began with a full hour devoted to the rapid exeges&is of the Qur'an, though 
alas, there was no Shibli any longer to discourse on the Holy Text.’* Fragment, p.37. 

2 Cf. Muhammad All, his life and services to Us country with a foreword by C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyer (Ganesh and Co., Madras, 1918), p. 8. 
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“greatly concerned to find that even in a Muslim State 
no religious instruction had been provided in the English 
school, and ... I arranged that at least the afternoon 
prayer should not be neglected .... This much I could do 
without reference to my superior atuhority.”i However, 
he could not stay in Rampur for much longer than a 
year and had to join service under another Ruling 
Prince, the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Mohamed Ali was appointed in the Opium Depart¬ 
ment of the State; his work was so efficient that during 
four years and a half while he was there the earnings of 
the department rose by more than seventeen lakhs of 
rupees. The Gaekwar showed his appreciation of 
Mohamed Ali’s work by putting him in charge of the 
district of Nausari. Here he had an opportunity of 
introducing some beneficent reforms, “among which the 
stoppage of the ‘land oppression* needs special mention. 
This zulum had been in vogue for a considerable period 
... to the detriment of poor aborigines who were the 
only sufferers.” He prepared and submitted a report 
containing ‘a detailed scheme as to how best to cope with 
the situation.” 2 The general masses and the aboriginees 
greatly benefited from his reform. The scope of reform 
for a person who was only a district officer in a State 
was very limited, but Mohamed Ali’s administration in 

> Fragment, pp. 42-3. 

2 The circumstances under which Mohamed Ali had to leave the service of 
Rampur may be mentioned. At Oxford he had developed friendly relations with 
Nasir Ali Khan, the younger brother of Nawab Hamid Ali Khan, the Ruler of Ram- 
pur. On his return from England Mohamed Ali conveyed Nasir Ali’s respects to 
the Ruler. The selfish courtiers of the Nawab took advantage of the incident and 
impressed upon the mind of their master that Mohamed Ali had entered into a plot 
with Nasir Ali to seize the throne for him. The Nawab became an easy victim to 
this conspiracy against Mohamed Ali who was at last compelled to submit his re¬ 
signation and leave Rampur. For details, see Jafri, Rais Ahmed, Sirat-i-Muhammad 
Mi, pp. 158-9. 
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Nausari could leave no doubt as to the outlook which 
he was developing; to support the masses against the 
holders of monopolies was one of the fundamental 
principles of his future politics. 1 

The Maharajah was fully satisfied with his 
work, but the young Mohamed Ali’s mind was 
moving in a different direction. He had started 
contributing articles to the columns of The Times of 
India. Besides these he wrote also a series of articles, 
probably in 1907, on “The Aligarh of today” and on 
some other questions dealing with the M. A. O. College. 
His reputation as a writer had now been established and 
he was approached by the editors of leading papers and 
magazines to write for them. “I think” says his anony¬ 
mous biographer, “no other Indian has ever been asked 
to write leading articles for the Indian Spectator during 
the life-time of its founder, as well as for the Hindustan 
Review. .. .Muhammad Ali's articles on Morely-Minto 
Reforms created a very interesting discussion between him 
and the late Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale. After some 
time he contributed a series of articles to the columns of 
the Observer , Lahore_ The articles were very humo¬ 

rous and considerably attracted the attention of the 
Aligarh students and trustees.... ” 2 These writings and 
contributions to papers and magazines deepened 
Mohammed Ali’s taste for journalism; moreover, his 
consuming interest in “the affairs of my community just 
at that juncture made it the only avenue through which I 
could hope to reach a place in which I could prove of any 
appreciable use to it, while still earning a livelihood.” 3 

1A deputation ofthe Parsimonopolistswaited on Mohamed AliandrequesU d 
him notto proceed with hisreforms. Herepliedthathecould notconcealtyracr y 
by placing a cover over it once he came to know ofit. Jafri,op.cit. t p. 191. 

2 These articles were subsequently published in the form of a book entitled 
Thoughts on Present Discontent. ''The book was widely read both by thoughtful 
Indians and Englishmen. The late Lord Mloto had heaped many encomiums on 
the author.” Cf. Muhammad Alt,p. 11; also ace Fragment, p. 45. 

5 Fragment, p. 45. 
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When he was convinced that his “work lay in another 
direction,” he left Baroda towards the end of 1910 and 
decided to start a weekly paper from Calcutta. The first 
issue of the Comrade appeared on 14 January in the 
following year. 

When Mohamed Ali entered the politics of the 
subcontinent the Muslims were passing through a 
critical stage in their history. The growing influence of 
the Hindu reactionary elements in the Congress, the 
Urdu-Hindi controversy, the communal and anti-Muslim 
activities of the Hindu Mahasabha 1 and, above all, the 
bitter opposition of the Hindus to the partition of Bengal 
had convinced the Muslims that they had to guard them¬ 
selves against the machinations of Hindu communalism as 
much as those of British imperialism. The foundation of 
the Muslim League, the efforts for Separate Electorates 
and the creation of the Uriversity of Dacca were steps 
taken in that direction. Moreover, in view of the uni¬ 
versal character of Islam's concept of brotherhood, the 
Muslim leaders could not have closed their eyes to rapid 
developments in international politics vis-a-vis the Mus¬ 
lim countries. Before he actually took to journalism, 
Mohamed Ali “did not expect that any but a small 
fraction of my attention and energies would be attracted 
by Muslim politics outside the confines of my own 
country.” 2 But he did not take long to realize that the 
ambitions of European imperialism were playing havoc 
in the Near and Middle Eastern countries. “All this,” 

1 Hindu Mahasabha: In 1900 a large meeting of the communalietic Hindus 
was heldfat Delhi under the presidentship of the Maharajah of Darbhanga .and a 
permanent organization was set up; it was called Bharat Maha Mandal In its 
seventh annual session held at Lahore in 1906 the name of Maha Manda was 
changed into Maha-Sabha. 

* Aspw*f,p.46. 
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he writes, “was no doubt disquieting enough to an 
Indian Musalman ... who was now about to launch 
his frail bark on the turbulent sea of journalism.” 1 
However, the problems nearer home, particularly 
“political controversies of Hindus and Musalmans” 
were the immediate concern of the young journalist. He 
was full of hopes about the solution of the communal 
problem and wanted to devote the columns of his paper 
to the national cause. He refers to his policy in these 
words: “We are partisans of none, comrades of all. We 
deeply feel the many dangers of increasing controversy 
between races and races, creeds and creeds, and earnestly 
desire a better understanding between the contending 
elements of the body politics of India.” In the columns 
of the Comrade he wrote feelingly on the need of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. “We may not create today,” he admits 
“the patriotic fervour and the fine national frenzy of 
Japan with 40 millions of homogeneous people. But a 
concordat like that of Canada is not beyond the bounds of 
practicability. It may not be love marriage, bom of 
romance and poetry. But a marriage de cortvenence 
honourably contracted and honourably maintained is 
not to be despised. Let us begin with honest prose 
and the muses will not forbid the banns. Even this is no 
easy task. But it is one worthy of the sons and daughters 
of India, and deserves their toil and self-sacrifice. 

Oh Unity! 

Thou wilt come, join men, knit nation unto nation, 

But not for us who watch today and bum. 

Thou wilt come but after what long yean of trial. 

Weary watching, patient longing, dull denial. 2 

l jfruti*mr,p.4S. 

* Oooted la Muhammad AH, pp. IMS. 
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Though a sincere and devoted Muslim, Mohamed Ali 
had entered politics as a nationalist who believed that 
the two maior nationalities of the subcontinent could be 
united into a single people working for a common 
politicail ideal, both retaining at the same time their 
distinct identities. 

The Comrade soon became one of the leading English 
papers in the subcontinent. Even the Europeans liked 
it and their number among its subcribers was by no 
means negligible. Many high officials were among its 
readers; Lady Hardinge, wife of the Viceroy, made 
anxious inquiries on the telephone if the publication of 
an issue was delayed. 1 The official appreciation, however, 
was only short-lived; after sometime when Muslim 
politics developed on new lines under Mohamed Ali’s 
guidance, and the Comrade began to fight India's battle on 
really democratic lines, its very candour and frankness 
were resented by them, and it began to lose that popularity 
which it once enjoyed among the officials in Calcutta. 
Similarly, Mohamed Ali’s tr** n chent criticism of “the 
inordinate claims of the Hindus” made his paper un¬ 
popular with that community also, but he had taken that 
stand and stuck to it because of “his conviction that 
Muslim assertiveness would teach the Hindus to moderate 
their claims and make them prone to cooperate with the 
Musalmans for the good of India on an equitable basis.” 2 
Besides serving the interests of the Hind-Pakistani 
Muslims and contributing to the growth of their political 

l An incident has been mentioned on the authority of Mir MuJifuz Ali, a college 
fellow and close friend of Shaukat Ali and Mohamed Ali./ Mohamed Ali went 
to see Sir Fleetwood Wilson, Finance Member of the Government of India, when 
he was about to leave for England. He took Mohamed Ali to the room where 
his luggage was being packed and showed him the file of the Comrade which he 
was taking as a gift for the editor of the Punch, London, Mohamed Ali said that 
the Comrade was being sent to Mm regularly; he replied that in spite of that he 
eould not think of a better present for his friend. See Jafri, op. dt., pp. 197-8. 

* Quoted in Muhammad All, pp. 19*20. 
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consciousness the Comrade was bringing them closer to 
the other Muslim countries. As early as August 1912, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad referred to its services in 
this respect. He said that although the Comrade was 
not sent in exchange to Arabic papers, its interesting and 
forceful articles found a place in those journals. The 
al-Muyyid, al-llm and al-Liwa published Arabic versions 
of its articles, and the Sarwat Funun, a highly respected 
journal of Istanbul reproduced its cartoons and photo¬ 
graphs. 1 

After the change of the seat of Government from 
Calcutta to Delhi the office of the Comrade was also 
shifted to the new capital in September, 1912. During 
the next two years its popularity as the leading organ 
of the Indian Muslims increased considerably. In 1914 
its publication ceased on account of the internment of 
Mohamed Ali for writing his famous article, The Choice 
of the Turks. It was written in reply to an article pub¬ 
lished in the Times (London) and contained arguments 
in justification of the entry the Turks in the First World 
War as an ally of the Central Powers. 

The first major movement in which Mohamed Ali 
participated as an active and leading worker was the 
demand for a Muslim University. Mohamed Ali put new 
life in the demand which had originated with Syed 
Mahmud. He had all along taken a keen interest in 
“Aligarh,” and after his return from England he had 
offered his services to his Alma Mater. Mohsin-ul-Mulk 
who was Secretary of the College was keen on taking him 
into service, but Principal Morrison had not forgotten 
Mohamed Ali’s activities as a student; he used to act 


l The weekly Al-Hilal, 4 August, 1912. 
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as a leader of the students, his speeches in the Union 
debates were always remarkable and, above all, he 
exercised the right of freedom of opinion and expression 
to a dangerous extent. Mohamed Ali could not secure a 
post on the College staff. Morrison’s attitude, however 
increased Mohamed Ali’s interest in the affairs of the 
College, as is indicated by his articles contributed to the 
columns of the Times of India during the period of his 
service in Baroda. In a letter to Mir Mahfuz Ali, dated 
27 April, 1910, he gives a graphic account of the “troubles 
into which Aligarh has fallen and appeals to him for help 
and co-operation in his scheme for reform.’’ 1 In an¬ 
other letter he is more emphatic in his appeal and re¬ 
quests him to contribute articles to Urdu papers. After 
leaving Baroda he could give more time and attention to 
Aligarh; he soon became a prominent figure in the Old 
Boys Association, and ultimately was elected as its 
representative on the Board of Trustees of the College. 
One of Mohamed Ali’s main suggestions for reform was 
the opening of a full-fledged Science College, 2 but now 
he had gone a step forward and was anxious that practi¬ 
cal steps should be taken to raise the M. A. O. College 
to a University. Besides popularizing the idea through the 
columns of his paper he persuaded his brother, Shaukat 
Ali, to take paper and devote his entire time two years and 
made to the collection of funds. Shaukat Ali took leave for 
two years and made a tour of the subcontinent under the 
leadership of the Aga Khan; the efforts of this and other 


1 Quoted in Jafri, pp. 205-01. 

* Mohamed AU placed a definite nroj 
fund of tea lakhs of rupee* should be 
eatabtiahod as a memorial to the Imp 
berwaai who was pm 
that tbe proposal was 


1 before the Board of Trustees that a 
and a science college should be 
i to India. Mautana Hsbibur 
meeting writes that it was not 
tod that 
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deputations met with remarkable success; in the course 
of a year more than thirty laks of rupees were collected 
for the University Fund.* 

The Government of India were not prepared to 
grant a charter to the University in accordance with the 
demands of the Muslims; they wanted to restrict its auto¬ 
nomy and were not prepared to grant it powers of affiliat¬ 
ing institutions outside Aligarh. On the question of 
accepting a University with these limitations Muslim 
leadership was divided into two sections. Those who 
were in favour of accepting the charter, whatever its 
limitations, were led by the Maharajah of Mahmudabad; 
Abul Kalam Azad and Mohamed Ali were opposed to it. 
“The Mussalmans” the latter wrote, “want to evolve a 
certain type of education suited to their need and genius, 
and they want an All-India organization for that purpose. 
The proposed Muslim University was primarily designed 
to furnish that organization. But if that University is 
to be deprived of the power of guiding Muslim education 
throughout India by a well-planned system of affiliation, 
the main object [underlying the university movement falls 
to the ground.” 2 A meeting of the Foundation Com¬ 
mittee was held in Lucknow in June 1912. The draft 


Regulations prepared by Doctor Zia-ud-Din Ahmad 
were discussed and it was decided that they should be 


published to elicit public opinion. 3 In principle Abul 

1 The Deputation led by Aga Khan had sta tied its work with a visit to Allah¬ 
abad where an international exhibition was being held. TheBegamof Bhopal, 
Sultan Jahan Begam, who was there at the time, announced a donation of cne 
lakh of rupees. The Aga Khan thanked her in these words: “You put life in 
the heart of this slave, you put life in the heart of Islam, you put life in the heart 
of the Nation; may God reward you for this for the sake of His Prophet.” The 
greatest amount (Rs. 2,50,000) was collected in Lahore; Karachi followed 
with a lakh of rupees; Sahturanpur with seventy thousand came next. See Zubcri, 
Muhammad Amin, Prince AgaKhan (Karachi, 1951), pp. 63,79; Khan, Habibullah, 
Hayat-i-Aftab (Aligarh,) p. 

2 Quoted in Mu hammad Ali, p. 27. 

3 Habibullah, p. 90. 
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Kalam and Mohamed Ali were both against accepting 
a university without affiliating powers, but they differed in 
details. Abul Kalam wrote several articles in his weekly 
paper, Al-Hilal', they were not only sarcastic and bitter in 
tone but contained unseemly remarks about the leaders 
generally referred to as “The Aligarh Party”. In reply 
to one of his articles Nashah i Sham ki Nisf Shab Moha¬ 
med Ali wrote a lengthy letter to Abul Kalam, which at 
his request, was published in Al-Hilal on 8 September, 
1912. Mohamed Ali tells the editor of Al-Hilal that either 
he had not read the Government’s letter or had drawn 
wrong conclusions. In words almost as sarcastic as 
those of Abul Kalam he writes, “God alone knows the 
unknown and the members of the Committee have no 
source of knowing the secrets except the clear words of 
Mr. Butler. Perhaps as you did previously, you have 
misunderstood the contents of this letter as well.” 
Similarly referring to Abul Kalam’s complaint that the 
Foundation Committee had not taken “the aggrieved 
community” ( Ummat / Mazluni ) into confidence and 
kept it ignorant of the Government’s reply, Mohamed 
Ali'expresses his astonishment that till then the state¬ 
ments which had appeared in the columns of the Comrade 
or their translations published in the Urdu press had 
not come to the notice of the editor of Al-Hilal. Like 
Abul Kalam Azad he was also opposed to the idea of 
accepting a University which had no powers to affiliate 
Muslim institutions outside Aligarh, but he was not 
prepared to degrade himself by attacking the intentions 
of other leaders. 

Another meeting of the Foundation Committee 
was held in Lucknow in December 1912, under the 
presidentship of the Ruler of Rampur. A resolution 
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was moved to the effect that a deputation should 
wait on the Viceroy on behalf of the Committee. 
Mohamed Ali was opposed to it in the beginning, but in 
a consultation meeting during the night he agreed to 
support it even against his own better judgment. 1 On 
the following day Mohamed Ali proposed that the 
matter should be left to a deputation of thirty persons; 
his sincerity of purpose as well as his eloquent speech 
were greatly appreciated by the members of the Com¬ 
mittee, and it was from this moment that he came to be 
recognized as one of the top-ranking leaders of the 
Muslims. 2 When Mohamed Ali was in internment the 
Foundation Committee held a meeting at Aligarh on 
8 April, 1917, and decided to get “the best possible 
University on the lines accepted by the Hindus.** On 
coming to know that a meeting was going to be held 
and the Maharaja of Mahmudabad intended to force the 
issue in favour of accepting the charter with all the 
limitations imposed by the Government Mohamed Ali 
wrote a long letter to him from Chhindwarah; but his 

1 Habibullah, p. 89. 

2 Mohamed All's attitude at this meeting has been misunderstood by 
some writers, perhaps on account of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s insinuating 
remarks. James Mesfon, Lieutenant-Governor of he United Pio\inces, in>itc<; 
some members of the Committee to dinnei; Mohamed All was among them. 
After the dinner a consultation meeting was held at Mahmudabad House which 
was attended by Vaqar-ul-Mulk, Nawab Ishaq Khan, Mohamed Ali, Mr. Jinnah, 
Aftab Ahmad Khan and some other prominent persons. After a lc ngthy disci s¬ 
sion they agreed to support the proposal to form a deputation. Mohamed Ali 
showed {peat magnanimity in not only giving his support to the resolution but also 
by agreeing to place it himself before the Committee. Although he said in 
the meeting that "you should not accept the charter wilh your eyes closed and 
most certainly accept it only on your own conditions," yet Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad in his speech made a sarcastic reference to the dinner at the Government 
House and looking at Mohamed Ali recited the following couplet: 

(Translation: Our bdovedean manage to agree with the ways of every body; 
be drinks wine with us and offers prayers with the pious men.) 

Mohamed Ali who was anxious to bring the two groups closer and thus 
enable them to take some constructive step could not remain quiet. He retorted 
back andrecited the following couplet: 

(Translation: The cup of Shariah in one hand, the anvil of love in the other; 
every ambitious man does not know how to play the cup and the anvil together.) 

See Ali, Sir SyegJRaza, A'mal-namah (Delhi, 1943), pp. 306-08: Jafi i, p. 214. 
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appeal that the question should be postponed until the 
conclusion of the Great War went unheeded. 1 

In October, 1912, the Balkan State? raised the standard 
of revolt against their suzerain, the Ottoman Sultan; they 
were encouraged by several Etiropean Powers. 2 The 
Muslims of Hind-Pakistan openly declared their sym¬ 
pathy for the Turks and launched a countrywide move¬ 
ment in support of their cause. Even those sections of 
the Muslims who were, generally speaking, in favour of 
co-operation with the Government expressed their 
sympathy for the Ottoman cause. Maulana Shibli, 
who was a great admirer of the Turks and considered 
them to be the main prop of Islam, composed a soul-stirring 
poem entitled, Shahr Ashub i Islam ; it was recited by him 
before a large gathering in Lucknow. 3 The demand of 
the Muslims from the British Government was that it 
should not lend moral or political support to the Balkan 
rebels, but these always met with disappointment. 

The Muslims, however, being under a foreign 
Government could send only financial help to the Turks. 
A number of Associations were formed in different parts 
of the subcontinent to collect funds; they were called Red 
Crescent Societies. Mohamed Ali played a vital role 
in stirring his people and persuading them to contribute 
liberally to the Balkan fund; 4 the response to his appeals 

> The letter is quoted in exttnso in Jafri, pp.,216-20. 

2 See Jang-i-Balkan aur Dawal-i- Yurup (Urdu vei sion of an ai tide bj a British 
writer) in AbUiial, 4 December, 1912, p. 8. 

> Nadwi, Sayyid Sulajman, Hayat-i-Shibii , p. 593; Khwajah Kamal 
ud-Din wrote to Sntbli from London: “1 am here thousands of miles from you; but 
your hemistich, Chlragh-i-kushtah-i-mahfil se utthega dhuan kab tak, made me weep 
like a child.” 

4 Mohamed Ali was deeply affScted by the unenviable position of Turkey 
which had to fight single-handed a combination of the Christian States of the Balkan 
Penimuht/'rnyfeeUngs during the disastrous war... were at one time so overpower¬ 
ing that I must confess I even contemplated suicide." Fragment, p, 49. 
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was very encouraging. On Doctor Mukhtar Ahmad 
Ansari’s suggestion he decided to organize an All-India 
Medical Mission for Turkey. The Delhi branch of the 
Hilal-i-Ahmar promised to provide funds for the Mission; 
but subsequently they changed their decision and refused 
to contribute anything towards its expenses. Mohamed 
Ali took the responsibility of collecting the funds and 
asked M. A. Ansari to go ahead with necessary prepara¬ 
tions. The appeal published in the Comrade in the last 
week of October “met with ready response from every 
part of the country. About two lakhs of rupees were 
necessary to put the scheme into practice. And by the 
end of November arrangements were almost complete.” 1 
Mohamed Ali collected the requisite funds and the 
Mission sailed from Bombay on 15 December, 1912. The 
students of the M. A. O. College were greatly excited on 
the Balkan War issue; they decided that meat should not 
be used in the College kitchen, and the savings resulting 
from this decision were to be given as their contribution to 
the fund. Some of the most enthusiastic students volun¬ 
teered themselves for accompany the Medical Mission.” 2 
“The minds of the youth,” writes Aftab Ahmad Khan in 
his Diary , “were so much excited that they proposed that 
the money collected for the University Fund should be 
sent to Turkey. Mr. Mohamed Ali and some other 
persons have sent telegrams that we should accept this 
proposal and send the entire money to Turkey. It has 
also been suggested that it may be given as a loan to 
Turkey. But this is a childish proposal. Why do they 

1 “Dr. Ansari had got eight fully-qualified medical men, half a dozen dressers 
and about a dozen male nurses and ambulance bearers. It was truly an All-In^ 
Medical Mission, for it included representatives nearly from every province of 
India." Muhammad Ali, pp. 41-2. 

2 Zuberi, Muhammad Amin, ZialHayat (Karachi,), p. 52. 
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not collect money through other methods? . . I am 
against this proposal.** 1 The Muslim agitation on the 
issue of the Balkan War is an important event of the 
pre-War period. For the first time different sections 
of the Muslims found themselves united on an issue, and 
they launched a movement which was definitely in opposi¬ 
tion to the policy of the British Goevrnment. 

The Balkan War had not yet concluded when the 
Muslims of Hind-Pakistan were faced with another 
problem. 

On 2 July, 1913, the Municipal authorities of Kanpur, 
with the help of a posse of policemen, demolished a 
portion of a mosque in the Machhli Bazar in spite of 
protests from the local Muslims. 2 Mohamed Ali tried 
to persuade James Meston, Lieutenant-Governor of U. P., 
to intervene and satisfy the demands of the Muslims; 
but, true to the traditions of the British bureaucratic 
system, Meston upheld the action of the district authori¬ 
ties and refused to interfere. In August a meeting of the 
Kanpur Muslims was held under the leadership of 
Maulana Azad Subhani and it was decided that they 
should rebuild the demolished portion with the original 
bricks. A large crowd of Muslims including old men 
and children moved to the spot and began to lay the 
bricks. The Magistrate ordered the Sikh forces, who 
were already posted on guard, to open fire at them; a 
large number of men and children were killed on the 
spot and many were wounded by the bullets and the 
spears of the armed forces. Then followed the arrests 

1 Quoted in Habibullah, Hayat-i-Aftab (Aligarh), p. 92. 

2 The Mutawalli was approached by the authorities for permission to demo¬ 
lish a portion of the mosque, which was needed for a public road. The Muta+alh 
instated to have given his approval; it is, however, strange that it did not occur 
to the administration that a Afutawelli, or foi that matter any body, had no 
authority to dispe e of a part of the Mosque. For details, see a letter in AI~HUal, 
23 July, 1913, pp. 74-5. 
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of those who were found on the spot, because the affair 
was treated as a riot. Five days after the firing, Meston 
came to Kanpur and distributed sanads to the policemen 
who had taken part in it. 1 The indiscreet policy of 
Meston’s Government excited the people all over the 
subcontinent; numerous meetings were held in different 
places, and the Muslim press, particularly al-Hilal 
(Calcutta), Muslim Gazette (Lucknow), Comrade (Delhi) 
Hamdard (Delhi) and Zamindar (Lahore), started a 
powerful campaign over the issue. 2 

The Government on its part intensified its policy 
of repression by stopping meetings of protest and through 
other harsh measures. On 16 August the Muslims of 
Lucknow wanted to hold a meeting for collecting funds 
for the sufferers of Kanpur; the Magistrate stopped it 
by enforcing the notorious section 144 of the Indian 
Criminal Procedure Code. Another step taken by the 
authorities was that the properietor of the Muslim 
Gazette was forced to dismiss its editor, Maulawi 
Wahid-ud-Din Salim. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
had come from Calcutta to see the condition of the victims 
of police firing; he was not allowed to stay there and 
make enquiries on the spot. In Moradabad also the 
District Magistrate wanted to ban the meeting which was 

1 Raza Ali, A'malNamah, p.309. 

2 The agitation was general and, as on the question of the Balkan War, leaders 
of different sections joined it; Maulana Abdul Bari Firangi Mahali, Abul Kalam 
Azad, Maharaja Muhammad Ali Khan of Mahmudabad, Wazir Hasan, 
Vaqar-ul-MulIk Zafar Ali Khan, Khwajah Hasan Nazami, and last, but not the 
least, Mohamed Ali, may be mentioned, by way of illustration. Syed Raza Ali 
went to Kanpur on 10 August; he was allowed by the authorities to see the 
wounded persons who were in custody. He wrote a lengthy article in which 
he mentioned the names of all those who had received injuries or died of firing; 
it was printed in the Indian Daily Telegraph. The Society for the Protection of 
the Kanpur Mosque, which had been founded by Maulana Abdul Bari and other 
workers, printed bis letter in the form of a pamphlet. He also mentions a meet¬ 
ing called by Meston in which he tried to impress upon the Muslims that the 
portion oftne building demolished was not (dually a part of the mosque; it was 
only a place for ablution. But Maulana Abdul Bari refuted all his arguments in 
a forceful speech. The meeting ended without any decision. Raza An, 313-14. 
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convened by the local leaders including Syed Raza Ali. 
But the latter wrote to the Magistrate pointing out the 
folly of the proposed ban and told him that there was 
no possibility of a disturbance of peace. The Magistrate 
withdrew his order and the meeting was held in the Jami 
Masjid. i 

To the question of providing for the treatment of 
the wounded was now added the problem of defending 
those whom the Government wanted to try for rioting. 
There were more than eighty persons who were charged 
with various offences. Mazharul Haq, a leading Barris- 
tar from Patna, and a number of other lawyers offered 
their services to defend the victims, without charging any 
fees. In the meantime Mohamed Ali and Syed Wazir 
Hasan, who was at that time Secretary of the All-India 
Muslim League, had quietly left for England “to appeal, 
to His Majesty’s Ministers and in the last resort to the 
British public.” They had to work, however, under the 
handicap of the “ignorance of the British public regarding 
Indian affairs.” Besides, they were not able to enlist the 
support of Syed Ameer Ali who was member of the 
India Council. 2 However, their mission was not a 
total failure. Ultimately the authorities saw the unwis¬ 
dom of further exciting the Muslims on an issue, which 
was after all not of great importance for the Govern¬ 
ment; it was realized that too heavy a price was being 
paid for Meston’s mistake. Lord Hardinge went to 
Kanpur, and, on 14 October, announced his decision that 
“the demolished portion should be rebuilt in the same 
relative position as before but upon an arcade above the 
pavement of the new ^oad.” The author of Muhammad 

. * p ' P e ***** *b« Magistrate had withdrawn hit order 

at the advice of Sayyid Muhammad AH, who was District Judge at the time. 

2 Muhammad Ali, pp. 37-8. 
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Ali adds that Mohamed Ali never publicised the work 
done by him in England; “it would be sheer injustice if I, 
who know the inner history of the matter, should not 
make it public that it was Muhamad Ali’s interview 
with an ex-Lieutenant-Governor of U. P., Sir James 
LaTouche, and a member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council which culminated in Lord Hardinge being 
persuaded from Home to intervene in the manner in 
which he did.” 1 An important consequence of the 
agitation was that Muslim leadership passed into younger 
hands, which meant, by implication, a triumph of the 
new spirit. Maulana Abdul Bari, Maulana Azad 
Subhani, Hasrat Mohani, Mohamed Ali, Shaukat Ali— 
these and several other—workers rose to prominence and 
were now to be the main actors on the stage of Muslim 
politics; those who were not prapared to abandon the 
path of unqualified co-operation with the British 
Government were gradually pushed back into oblivion. 

In July 1914, the First Great War broke out 
Mohamed Ali advised the people of the subcontinent to 
remain loyal to their Government and warned the latter 
not to follow a policy which would further excite the feel¬ 
ings of the Muslims. In a lengthy article published in the 
Comrade of 12 August he recounted the numerous acts 
of injustice of which the Government was guilty but 
pleaded for co-operation. “Whether Great Britain he 
wrote, “has respected Muslim Indian feeling in her 


1 Muhammad All, p. 40. 

Raza Ali lives in detail the story of Sir Ali Imam’s efforts to persuade Hard- 
inge and seems to think that it was due to his intercession Jhatthe XS? h 
to accept the demands of the Muslims. It is not difficult to realize that Hardinge 
could not have so easUy and promptly accepted 
some pressure from the Home authorities. .He was shrew d 
take a Muslim Executive Councillor into Ms ABm? 

that the Government should concede to the Muslim demand. SeeRaza Ait,pp. 

324-5. 
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dealings with Turkey, Persia, Morocco or not; whether 
the utterances of His Majesty’s Ministers, regarding the 
Turks in their life and death struggle during the last war 
have been just and consistent or unjust and inconsistent; 
whether their action following two breaches of treaty 
obligations, by Austria in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
by Italy in the Tripolitaine, have tallied or not with the 
recent public proclamation of their sense of the sacred¬ 
ness of treaties; whether their conscience has revolted or 
not at the slaughter of babes and sucklings, unprotected 
womanhood and bed-ridden age in Tripoli and the 
Balkans; whether the White colonials’ treatment of their 
coloured fellow-citizens of the same Empire has been 
fair or otherwise; whether the Home Government has 
exerted its full pressure on the colonials to right the 
wrong or has only assumed an incredible importance; 
whether Indians’ claims for an equitable adjustment of 
rights and duties and for a share in guiding the destinies 
of their own country have been met by the British 
Bureaucracy in the spirit of friendliness, or jealousy and 
rancour; whether in the annulment of the partition of 
Bengal, the Mussalmans were treated with due considera¬ 
tion for their loyalty, it was under-rated and their 
contentment taken too much for granted; whether the 
sanctity of their places of worship and the integrity of 
their graveyards have been uniformly respected, or 
sometimes lightly sacrificed to the Moloch of Prestige—we 
say that, irrespective of any or all these considerations 
... we shall remain loyal to her as only freemen can 
remain loyal.. .. ” Mohamed Ali’s own comments on 
the above advice to his people in his Presidential Address 
to the Indian National Congress indicated that his object 
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was “to show to the world how different were the feelings 
of Indian Mussalmans towards this Government until 
quite recent times, and what patience we had shown 
in the face of injustice, indifference and continued 
callousness.” 1 He cabled to Tal‘at Pasha that the 
Turks should think a thousand times before they joined 
the war. 2 The British press, however, adopted an 
unwise tone and forced the war on Turkey by “ill-advised 
threats such as those of the London Times”. The 
editorial of The Times referred to was on the “Choice of 
the Turk”. Mohamed Ali’s reply to this article, bearing 
the same caption, covered “twenty fateful columns of the 
Comrade”* Even in this “extensively quoted and 
highly approved article,” he had advised the Muslims to 
remain loyal and postpone their demands till after the 
War. “Whatever our grievances,” he had said in conclu¬ 
sion, “whatever reforms we desire, everything must wait 
for a more seasonable occasion. Even if the Govern¬ 
ment were to concede to us all that we ever desired or 
dreamt... we would humbly tell Government that it is 
no time for it and we must for the present decline such 
concessions with thanks. Concessions are asked for 
and accepted in peace. We are not Russian Poles. We 
need no bribes.” 4 The British Government showed a 

1 Congress Presidential Addresses, from J9I1 to 1934 (Nafcson and Co., 
Madras, 1934), pp. 637-8. 

2 Ibid., 639. 

3 It was writen at a stretch in a long sitting of forty hours during which he 
had to forego “sleep and rest and almost all food, except some very strong coffee, 
which I seldom used to take . . . ”. Fragment, p. 82.' 

4 The New Statesman, a weekly journal of England "severely criticized the 
Government of India in a leading article sarcastically headed, 'Encouraging 
loyalty in India.’ About the same time Mohamed Ali told a representative of 
Reuter that the minimum demand of the Muslims was that “Arabia must not be 
attacked nor must the protection of Islaih’s Holy Places by a really independent 
Muslim Power be endangered.” He had expressed the view that the Muslims 
could be trusted to act on the precept of Christ to render unto Caet ar what is due 
to Caesar. In his Presidential Address to the Congress in 1923 he said that 
Christ's precept was eliminated by the censor of telegrams, although he happen¬ 
ed to be a g od Christian. Perhaps the devei officer thought that the precept 
would remind the Muslims of the accompanying exhortation which said, “render 
unto God what was due to God,” Congrtss Presidential Addresses, p. 640. 
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strange lack of imagination and forfeited the security of 
the Comrade: strangely enough even “the unoffending 
Hamdard had to close its doors*’. Mohamed Ali took 
the case to the court but in vain; the Comrade and Ham¬ 
dard ceased publication at least for the time being. 

Mohamed Ali’s health had been badly affected by 
hard work and anxieties; he was advised by Doctor Ansari 
and Hakim Ajmal Khan to take rest and they warned 
him that he would endanger his life if he continued his 
activities. He decided to go to Rampur for a change. 
Here he was asked by the Inspector General of Police, 
United Provinces, who had come to Rampur, to answer 
questions on the Kanpur Mosque incident. On his 
return trom a hunting trip in the hills of Naini Tal, 
Mohamed Ali had a severe attack of fever. His elder 
brother, Shaukat Ali, came to see him from Delhi; they 
decided to go to Ajmer to attend the annual ‘urs 1 of 
Khawaja Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti. On their way to Ajmer 
they stayed at Delhi; here a notice of internment was 
served on them. Mohamed Ali performed a sijdah 2 of 
thanks saying, “this is a sunnat of the Prophet and the 
All-Wise God had selected me for this honour through 
His benevolence”. 3 On 5 May the “Ali Brothers” said 
their Friday prayers at the beautiful Shahjahan Mosque. 
When coming out of the mosque they stood for a time on 
its steps to console the thousands of people who had 
gathered there to bid them farewell. 

1 Lit.: marriage feast; a technical term for the annual gatherings at the tcir fcs 
of saints on the occasion of their death annitticaiics. 

2 An act of prostration in which the forehead touches the ground; It is one 
of the essentials of Musiim prayers. 

3 Jafri, p.p. 248,9; also see Fragment, pp.85-6. 
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They were interned in Mehrauli 1 ; it was only twelve 
miles from Delhi and therefore large numbers of people 
came from the capital to see them. The Government 
was alarmed by this and sent them to a small hill station, 
Lansdowne. “Delhi had bade us farewell,” writes 
Mohamed Ali, “a month previously in her thousands 
whose strong feelings could with difficulty be restrained. 
But the parting from little Mehrauli was no less affecting. 
We had gone to the little ‘Aulia MasjkT and offered our 
dugana of prayers and then returned to the Dargah 
through the bazar where all the shopkeepers were 
anxious to offer us some mark or other of their affection 
and sympathy. At the dargah itself the mujawirs or 
attendants . . . were in tears. . . . They brought coloured 
turbans for us which were solemnly tied round our hats 
in front of the saint’s tomb. ...” He refers to an 
interesting incident. The Police officer-in-charge of 
Mehrauli came to him and presented a revolver and a 
purse containing two hundred rupees. He said that 
they did not form part of his “police earnings” and “with 
tears in his eyes he begged us to accept these which were 
all he had at the time out of the proceeds of his private 
property”. It was with some difficulty that the “Broth¬ 
ers” explained to him that they had sufficient funds with 
them and they relied on God much'more than revolvers 
for the safety of their lives. “Few incidents” continues 
Mohamed Ali, “in our lives have touched us more 
deeply than this, and knowing the risks to which a recital 
of it would obviously expose him, I would not have 

* Mehrauli is generally called Qutnb Sahib . because of the tomb of Khwajah 
Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtyar Kaki; it also has the famous Qrnub Minor. It is “one 
vast graveyard, and for miles around the eye secs nothing but graves, graves, 
and graves. It was in this extensive 'God's Acre' that we were left to study at 
leisure God’s Book that we had so long neglected, and to rediscover the ever- 
living truth in this grave of Empires." Fragment, p. N, 
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dreamt of publishing it. But our young friend who was 
of a princely family, has now found a better world than 
our own in which only the fear of God counts with man¬ 
kind.”! At Lansdowne the activities of the internees 
were further controlled; even their private letters were 
censured and they were given but a scanty allowance to 
live upon. 2 Shaukat Ali had invested 1,50,000 rupees 
in a cotton ginning factory but it could not prosper in 
his absence. Therefore, “bit by bit we sold off all our 
landed property of which our mother would not sell 
an acre during our minority, and we now recalled the 
grim humour of the contrast that the property earned by 
the grandfather for assisting the British during the 
disastrous days of the Mutiny was lost by the grandsons 
sixty years later, when they were made ‘prisoners of 
peace’ presumably to prevent their assisting the enemies 
of the British”. 3 Lansdowne was a small, quiet place, 
but the Ali Brothers were not allowed to stay there for 
long; they were now to go to Chhindwara in the Central 
Provinces. Even during their short stay at Lansdowne 
the Ali Brothers did some work; Shaukat Ali enlisted a 
number of Muslims as members of Khuddam i Ka'bah 
Society. 4 

The internees left Lansdowne on 20 November; at 
Moradabad a number of friends and other persons came to 
see them at the railway station; Mohamed Ali’s wife joined 
them at Rampur; Maulawi Abdul Bari travelled with 
them from Lucknow to Rae Bareli; Sir Tej Bahadur 

1 Fragment, p. 92. 

2 “We were each allowed Rs. 250 a month which comes to less than £.4 a 
week that I used to pay to my London typist”; in the case of Shaukat A)i it came 
down to “the magnificent sum of £ 1-10-0 a week for himself and his family,'’ 
because his pension was deducted from it. 

3 Evidently the reference is to Ali Bakiish, who had been given a Jagir (or 
his service to the British. 

4 For its origin and early activities, see chapter on Khilafal. 
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Sapru was also travelling by the same train. 1 At 
Allahabad they had to wait for seven hours to catch the 
train for Chhindwara; no one, however, was allowed 
to meet them, the entire platform was being patrolled by 
policemen. Even Nazir Yar Jang and Muhammad 
Wasim who had accompanied the party from Lucknow 
were expelled by the police. Then there was an alterca¬ 
tion between the Ali Brothers and the Police officers 
who wanted to change their previously settled pro¬ 
gramme.* 

At Chhindwara they did not remain idle but did 
whatever they could to serve the interests of their people. 
They were kept there for more than three years and “had 
enough leisure and undisturbed peace and quiet to read 
the Qur'an and thoroughly soak ourselves in that peren¬ 
nial fountain of Truth that the gathering dust of thirteen 
centuries has not been able to choke or dry”.3 The 
study of the Qur'an at Chhindwara left deep and far- 
reaching effects on Mohamed Ali’s mind; “I had found 
a new meaning in life and in this world and an entirely 
new significance in Islam”. 4 

The fundamentals of Islam now became the only 
source of inspiration for Mohamed Ali. The fashionable 
cult of nationalism had little appeal for him. “Nothing 
would please me better,” he wrote to a friend who had 
sent a copy of the Qur'an to him in 1918, “than to go to 
Europe as soon as I could get out of the ‘bounds’ prescrib- 

1 Mohamed Ali gives a detailed account of the journey in a letter to Qazi 
Abdul Ghaffar, which is quoted in Jafri, pp. 253-4. 

2 The details of t he exchange of words at e interesting; they can be read in the 
letter referred to in the previous ncte. 

3 Fragment, p. 107. 

4 In this connection Mohamed Ali’s comments on Abul Majid Daryabadi's 
book, “Psychology of Leadership" make interesting reading. The author, who 
subsequently retracted from his atheistic ideas was severely criticised by him in 
a detailed and well-reasoned review of the book. For this review, see Diary , I, 
28-47. 
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ed by my internment and preach to these war maniacs 
from every park, and at every street corner, if not within 
the dubious precincts of every public house, about a faith 
that was meant to silence all this clamour of warring 
nations in the one unifying peace of Islam . .. the theocracy 
of Islam naturally condemned the narrow prejudices that 
created nationality and killed humanity, for to God, the 
Universal King, there-could be no distinction of Arab 
and Ajam, of Arayan and Semite, of Anglo-Saxon and 
Teuton, and from the very outset, I had seen in this 
terrible war the natural consequence and culmination 
of nationalism”. 1 Of course, the conditions prevailing 
in the subcontinent and the urgency of continuing and 
intensifying the struggle for freedom did not allow him 
to leave his homeland for preaching Islam in the West, 
but there can be no doubt that Islamic values and ideas 
were now to be the basis of his political ideology. These 
ideas were considerably strengthened by his contacts 
with ‘Allamah Iqbal; “in the course of his exposition of 
Islam's message and the main features of its ethical code, 
he too had condemned the nationalism which narrowed 
human sympathies and divided man from man”. 2 

In the autumn session of the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1917 questions were asked about the release 
of the internees. Soon after this a police officer was 
deputed to meet the Ali Brothers and “obtain from us 
certain undertakings”. 3 Shortly after him came the 
Maharajah of Mahmudabad who was satisfied with the 

1 Fragment, p. 165. 2 /bid, p. 169. 

3 The name of the officer was Abdul Majid; he met the Ali Brothers on 7 
September, 1917. For details of his meeting with the internees, sec Bi Amman’s 
statement in Silsllah-i-Halat-i-Nazarbandan-i-lthm published by Apjuman 
I’anat-i-Nazarbandan-i-Islam, Delhi, p. 15. Doctor Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari 
was Secretary of the Anjuman. 
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undertaking that the internees had already given. 1 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Besant was released but the Ali 
Brothers were not, and when a question was asked in the 
Council, the Government announced that it had no 
intention of releasing them. In fact its attitude had 
become so hard that a deputation of the Muslims led 
by Nawab Mohammad Ishaq Khan was not allowed 
to wait on Montagu for the simple reason that it 
was not prepared to eliminate from its address a 
reference to the Muslim demand for the release of the 
Ali Brothers. 2 Mohamed Ali was elected President of 
the coming Session of the All-India Muslim League. 
But he was not allowed to attend it. His mother, 
however, attended it and her address k created great 
excitement among the audience. 3 

It was generally rumoured that Mohamed Ali had 
written a letter to the Amir of Kabul urging him to attack 
India, and that the latter had sent it to the Government 
of India. Similarly, Shaukat Ali was charged with having 
written a seditious letter to Maulana Abdul Bari. The 
Ali Brothers denied their authorship and requested the 
Government ‘to enable us to see the forgeries”. Of 
course the request was turned down. A Committee 
appointed by the Government went to see them in 
December 1918; when it was asked to show the letters the 
reply was that it had no knowledge of the matter. The 
Committee’s view was that the Government’s action in 
interning the two brothers was justified, but it recommend¬ 
ed that they could be released; this recommendation was 
not accepted. An attempt was made by Mrs. Besant 
to persuade the Government to release them; she saw the 

1 Raja Ali Mohamed Khan met the internees on 9 September, ibid., pp. 
18-19. 

2 Cf. Jafri, op. cit., p. 261. 

2 Halaid-Nq&arbandan, p. 66-71. 
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Viceroy, but her efforts met with no success. On the 
contrary the Government decided to tighten its repressive 
measure and ordered them to be imprisoned at Beitul, 
about 80 miles from Chhindwara. i At last they were 
released towards the end of December, 1919, after an 
internment of more than five years. Mohamed Ali’s 
activities for the next seven or eight years have been 
described in another chapter. 

In the later thirties the leaders of the subcontinent 
were mainly concerned with the Simon Commission 
whose appointment was announced in November 1927. 
The all-White personnel of the Commission was taken 
to be an affront which none of the influential sections 
of political leaders was prepared to tolerate. Dr. 
Ansari who presided over the Congress Session at 
Madras “advised the Congress and the country to stand 
aside and have nothing to do with the Simon Commission 
... ” The Muslim leaders led by Maulana Mohamed Ali 
and Mr. Jinnah were also against cooperating with the 
Commission. However, some of the conservatives 
wanted to follow a different course. Sir Mohamed 
Shaft who was elected President of the coming Session 
of the All-India Muslim League was among those who 
favoured cooperation. As an overwhelming majority 
of the Muslims were against cooperation, Sir Shaft was 
requested to resign; he refused to accept this proposal 
and suggested that the venue of the Session be changed 
from Calcutta to Lahore. There being no sound reasons 
to justify this change of the venue the Session met at 
Calcutta as was originally decided. Shaft did not attend 
it; Maulawi Muhammad Ya'qub was elected President. 

i For details, see Shaukat All’s Diary quoted in Jafri, p. 209-72. 
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He appealed to the audience to boycott the Commis¬ 
sion, basing his argument on the formula that “his 
religion did not teach the turning of the second cheek 
if one was smitten”. The Session accepted Sir Ali 
Imam’s resolution to boycott the Commission.* 
Mohamed Ali who had been most enthusiastic and active 
in educating public opinion against cooperating with 
the Commission had come to attend the Session of the 
League from Madras. He had written articles and 
addressed a number of meetings in different parts of the 
subcontinent. He called the Commission a group of 
ignorant persons, who had no knowledge of the affairs 
of the subcontinent; one of his arguments was that a 
people had no right to thrust their government on another 
nation; the British Government had no moral justifi¬ 
cation for their rule over the subcontinent. 2 He 
challenged Sir Mohammad Shafi on this issue and made 
an extensive tour of the Panjabi 

Mohamed Ali’s strenuous life had seriously affected 
his health; he had been advised to take rest but he 
found it impossible to remain idle in the face of frequent 
and fast developing crises in the struggle for freedom. 
The only possibility of complete rest lay in a visit to 
Europe; for this he had no money. Luckily he received an 
offer of financial assistance from the Maharajah of Alwar.* 

1 Noman, Mohammad, Muslim India (Allahabad, 1942), pp. 262-3. 

2 Hamdard, 2 January, 1928, quoted in Khan, Abdul Wahid, Musalmanon ka 
Isaraur Azadiki Jang (Lucknow, 1938), p. 191. 

3 Sir Mohammad Shafi did not attend the League Session at Calcutta; but he 
waa able to call a meeting of his supporters in Lahore at the same time and pass a 
resolution favouring cooperation with the Commission. This has been often 
called Sir Shaft's League, because he had called that meeting “the Muslim League 
Session." 

4 The Maharajah had met Mohamed Ali at Delhi in a party in March 1928T 
and was greatly impressed by him. When he came to know that Mohamed Ali’s 
entry in Rampur was banned, be offered to take him there along with him, and 
insisted on doing so because he was on terms of intimate friendship with the Nawab 
iff Rampur. In spite of this intimacy, however, the Maharajah's request was turned 
down by the Nawab; of course their relations were badly affected by this incident. 
Neverthless, th&Maharnjah invited Mohamed Ali to Alwar. See Diary, II, 21. 
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Mohamed Ali consulted his brother and Dr. Ansari ; 
both advised him to accept the offer, which he 
did. He left Delhi on 25 May and went to Ajmer to pay 
a visit to the tomb of Khwajah Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti; 
from there he went to Mount Abu to meet the Maha¬ 
rajah. On his way to Bombay he broke journey at 
Ahmadabad to meet Gandhi and other friends. On 2 
June his boat, the Macedonia , left Bombay. He stayed 
for some time in Paris; suddenly his condition became 
critical, but he was able to get over it. He was in 
London and had not recovered completely when he 
learnt of the Nehru Report and the resentment among 
the Muslims created by its publication. He immediately 
decided to return, although he knew that he was taking 
a great risk. 

The people and political parties in the subcontinent 
were sharply divided over the Nehru Report. To bring 
about a conciliation among them the President of the 
Congress called a National Convention. Mohamed Ali 
who had already condemned the Report in his Presidential 
Address at the Muslim Conference, Bihar, attended this 
Convention as the sole representative of the Khalifat 
Committee and the Jamiat-ul-‘Ulama-i-Hind. The 
main resolution before the Convention related to the 
acceptance of Dominion Status. Mohamed Ali 
vehemently opposed it and pointed out that Indepen¬ 
dence having been declared as India’s goal it would 
be improper to change it. But the supporters of the 
resolution were in a majority and it was passed by the 
Convention.^ Soon after he presided over theKhilafat 
Conference and openly told the audience that the Muslims 
could no more tolerate the hostile attitude of the 

t Jafri, p.477. 
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Congress, which it had exhibited in opposing the intro¬ 
duction of reforms in the N.-W.F.P., its silence over 
Rajyapal’s book, its rejection of the Delhi proposals 
implicit in the acceptance of the Nehru Report and a 
change in its goal—from complete independence to 
Dominion status. He wrote in Hamdard an article— 
Rudad-i-chaman —giving his reactions to the proceedings 
of the Convention, i 

It was on these issues that he dissociated himself 
from the Congress. The importance of Mohamed Ali’s 
action cannot be over-estimated. No Muslim leader 
had worked for the Congress with greater zeal and 
devotion. Few among the Congress workers had contri¬ 
buted more than him to the success of the greatest 
movement launched by it; not only had Gandhi moved 
his original resolution for non-cooperation with the 
Government in the Khilafat Conference, but in popu¬ 
larizing the movement also his most effective colleague 
had been Mohamed Ali. But, unlike Abul Kalam Azad 
and some other ‘‘nationalist Muslims,** Mohamed Ali 
was not prepared to yield on basic issues. The Muslims, 
according to him, were entitled to a place of honour in 
the life of the subcontinent. Gandhi and other Hindu 
leaders had recognized this fact of Indian political life 
and therefore they laid emphasis on Hindu-Muslim 
unity. With the publication of the Nehru Report, 
however, the attitude of the topmost Congress leaders 
changed. In fact Gandhi's attitude also had begun to 
change after the riots in Kohat. He abandoned taking 
active interest in the problem of Hindu-Muslim relations 
and, to quote Mohamed Ali’s words, “Whenever we (the 


I Jafrt, p.-483. 
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Ali Brothers) Dr. Ansari, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Dr. Mahmud or any other person talked to him about 
this problem he refused to take any part in the matter 
and said that it should be left to God.” 1 

Disappointed in his efforts to make the Congress 
change its anti-Muslim attitude, Mohamed Ali decided 
to call an All-Parties Conference of the Muslims. He 
invited even those Muslim leaders who were still with 
the Congress, such as Ansari, Ali Imam, Hasan Imam 
and Abul Kalam Azad ; 2 none of them attended the 
Conference . 3 The Conference met on New Year’s day 
under the presidentship of the Aga Khan and passed 
a lengthy resolution regarding the rights of the Muslims. 
The ticklish question whether Dominion status or com¬ 
plete independence should be the goal of India was left 
undecided; the organizations which had participated 
in the Conference were left free to take their own 
decisions on the issue. 

The next issue on which Mohamed Ali differed with 
many a leader of the day was the Sarda Act; his stand 
was that it was a dangerous precedence that a predomi¬ 
nantly non-Muslim Legislature should enact legislation 
pertaining to Muslim personal law. He met the Viceroy 
and requested him to exempt the Muslims from the Act 
by his special powers; but this demand was not conceded. 4 
Soon after this Mohamed Ali presided over the newly 
created ‘Ulama Conference at Kanpur, 5 from where he 

went to Lahore to attend the Khilafat Conference. Here 

+ 

t For relevant extracts from Mohamed Ali’s statement, originally published 
in Hamdard', see Jafri, p, 484. 

2 Hamdard, 2 January, 1929. 3 Jafri, p. 486. 

4 For the text of the statement presented to the Viceroy on behalf of the 
Muslim Deputation, see Select Writings and Speeches of Maulana Mohamed Ali 
(Lahore, 1944). pp. 435-53. 

3 The need of founding an organization of the ‘Ulama was felt by Mohamed 
Ali and some other leaders because the Jamiatul’ Ulama had become a blind 
follower of the Congress. 
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he met Gandhi and once again offered to him the co¬ 
operation of the Muslims on the condition that the 
Congress should accept their demands. Gandhi asked 
for unconditional cooperation, which Mohamed Ali was 
not prepared to give. He was criticized in the Hindu 
press and dubbed a reactionary; but he remained firm 
in face of all sorts of threats and propaganda. 1 

In 1931 Mohamed Ali decided to attend the 
Round Table Conference in spite of his hopelessly 
failing health. He knew he was taking a great risk, but 
“I think it is my religous duty to attend this conference 
and meet my end after participating in the best jihad by 
telling the truth before a tyrant ruler and tyrant 
people”. 2 His condition had become so critical that 
he had to be taken to the boat on a stretcher, but he 
remained firm in his resolve. Whoever asked him why 
he was undertaking a journey in such a state of health, 
his reply was: “I am going there to die.” Of his end he 
was certain; he wrote in a letter: “even though I have 
to borrow or beg money, I must take my wife along 
with me ... so that when I prepare myself for a 
journey to my last destiny she should be present with 
me”. 3 His achievements at the Conference are describ¬ 
ed elsewhere in this volume; but it may be mentioned 
that he sacrificed his life for the cause which was dearest 
to his heart. * 

> Tendulkar’s version of the incident is misleading. He writes: “The Ali 
Brothers had since 1924 drifted farther and farther away from the Congress, and 
although they attended the Lahore Congress, they had done so only to warn 
Gandhi tnat the Muslims would not cooperate with the Congress in its campaign 
ofcivii disobedience”, vol. II, p.504. The trick of distortion of facts is obvious; 
the author has stated only half the truth. 

2 Diary, II, 1S9. He was quoting a famous hadith. 3 Ibid. 

4 it is a sad commentary on the sacrifices and achievement of this stalwart 
fights in the battle of freedom that many of bis countrymen were criticizing 
him in the clumsiest possible manner. In an editorial the Zamlndar (Lahore), 
for in stance, wrote: “We pray for the health of the Maulana, so that the anxiety 
to rub his forehead on the threshold of his European masters which has taken 
himtoEuropeinhisoldagemaybefulfilled’M Diary, 11,161. 
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Mohamed Ali breathed his last at half-past nine 
o’clock on Sunday, 4 January, 1931. He holds a pre-emi¬ 
nent position in the history of Muslim struggle for 
freedom. In 1910 when he entered politics the Muslims 
had not gone much beyond sending deputations and 
making protests, but when he died they were recognized 
both by the Hindus and the British as a political force. 
His great contribution was that he made the Muslims 
politically conscious and prepared them for the battle 
which was soon to be fought on two fronts. While 
other Muslim leaders were too timid to chalk out 
policies independent of the Hindus and the British he 
advocated and fought for the survival of the Muslims 
against all odds. 



CHAPTER VII 


MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REFORMS 

Dissatisfaction with reforms of 1909 had soon mani¬ 
fested itself, the Morley-Minto Reforms which were 
described as mere moonshine” could not satisfy even 
the moderates; the measure was a far ciy from the 
nationalists demand for self-government. The demand 
for greater “doses” of self-rule continued. The political 
developments in India and in the international sphere 
since the beginning of the World War of 1914-18 hastened 
the movement for further progress towards self-govern¬ 
ment in the subcontinent. * The two-fold policy of 
limited reforms and repression could achieve nothing. 
The need for a positive policy towards the persistent 
and increasing demand for the introduction of res- 
posible government in India was recognized in many 
quarters in Great Britain; it was felt that the British 
should define their objectives more clearly. British 
policy had hitherto lacked consistency, because it had 
no positive, well-defined goal. In Professor Coupland’s 
words, “In India the British officials were too much 
pre-occupied with the daily task of fulfilling their ‘trust* 
to worry about its ultimate termination and in England 
Indian policy had ceased to be a burning question . . . 
debates on India were rare and ill-attended and minis¬ 
terial reluctance to look beyond the morrow was fully 
shared by the rank and file of both parties.” 1 

> Coupland. R., The Constitutional Problem in India , p. 51. 
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The impact of the First World War and growing 
demands in India for self-rule forced the British Govern¬ 
ment to look at the Indian problem from a “new angle 
of vision," to quote the words of Asquith. India made 
splendid contributions in men and money to the war. 
The Indian Princes were enthusiastic in expressing their 
‘loyalty’ to the British Crown, and the major political 
groups, at least initially, gave support to the Allied cause. 
Indian troops, recruited in large numbers, were sent to 
France, East Africa, Mesopotamia, and Palestine; huge 
amounts of war loan were raised while the Imperial 
Legislative Council voted a “free gift" of one hundred 
million pounds to the British Government. 

The War had raised India’s importance in world 
affairs and Indians expected that their generous contri¬ 
butions in man-power and money would be appreciated 
and rewarded by the grant of responsible government. 
The War, which was claimed to have been waged for 
making the world ‘safe for democracy,’ raised new hopes 
in India. How could Great Britain “fighting on the side 
of liberty," refuse freedom to India ? The Indian leaders, 
in the beginning, were prepared to respond to the appeal 
of the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, to postpone the agitation 
for self-rule till the War was over. But as it was prolong¬ 
ed and repressive measures were adopted during its 
continuation there grew up a demand for the introduc¬ 
tion of responsible government at the end of the War. 
'Muslim attitude was, however, a little different because of 
the policy of Britain and her allies towards Muslim 
countries. While the President of the Indian National 
Congress spoke in 1915 with a “feeling of profound pride" 
that India had not lagged behind other parts of the 
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British Empire but “had stood shoulder to shoulder 
with them in the hour of her sorest trial,” i the President 
of the Muslim League stated in the same year with rather 
a heavy heart. “It is a sore point with us that the 
government of our caliph should be at war with the 
government of our king-emperor . . . Indian Muslims 
never desired, nor can desire, hostility between the 
British and Islamic Governments.” He also expressed 
the Indian Muslims’ anxiety that “the Muslim countries 
should be dealt with in such a way that their dignity 
will not be compromised in the future”. 2 The Muslims 
could not also look with favour on the revolt of the 
Sharif of Mecca, with the blessing and encouragement 
of the British, against the Sultan of Turkey. The 
British role in the encouragement of Arab rebels headed 
by the Sharif of Mecca was greatly resented by the 
politically conscious section of the Muslim leaders. It 
was viewed as the disruption of Muslim solidarity. 
Muslim India’s sympathy and concern for the Muslim 
States, which was perplexing to many outsiders, can 
only be appreciated if it is realized that it was “the 
sympathy which springs from a common manner of life, 
common usages and common ideals”. It was embedded 
in faith, in the Islamic teachings of brotherhood. 

In the mean time Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule move¬ 
ment gained momentum. The year 1916 was marked by 
the rapid growth of political agitation. The resentment 
against the system of the Government in India was 
increasing. When Lord Chelmsford, who had succeeded 
Lord Hardinge as Viceroy, was reported to have sent 

1 Lovett, V., A History of Indian Nationalist Movement (London), p. 99. 

2 IbfcUp. 101-02. 
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proposals relating to future constitutional reforms, 
which many suspected would be inadequate, nineteen 
elected members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
submitted to the Government a memorandum giving their 
proposals for constitutional reforms. They demanded 
a government which “is not merely good government 
or efficient administration but government that is accept¬ 
able to the people”. 

But the most important political happening in the 
Indian political scene in the year 1916 was the short-lived 
League-Congress repprochement. The Muslims, in 
their earnest zeal to hasten the progress towards self- 
government, made determined efforts, to overcome the 
Hindu-Muslim differences, the most enthusiastic Muslim 
leader in these efforts being Mohamed Ali Jinnah himself. 
The result was the famous Lucknow Pact of 1916 which 
presented united demand for constitutional reforms. 
Both the Muslim League and the Congress urged the 
British Government to issue a “proclamation announcing 
that it is the aim and intention of the British policy to 
confer on India self-rule at an early date.” 

The long-expected declaration, the “most momentous 
utterance ever made in India’s chequered history”— 
was made on August 20, 1917, by Edwin Montagu in 
the House of Commons. The draft of the proclamation 
was originally prepared by Austin Chamberlain before 
his resignation over the “Mesopotamia muddle,” and 
Montagu, who succeeded him as the Secretary of State 
for India, made very little change in the draft. It was 
given final form by Curzon, who in his anxiety to avoid 
the word ‘self-rule' at any cost, introduced the term ‘res¬ 
ponsible government’. This term, however, had 
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acquired a definite connotation in the British Parlia¬ 
mentary heritage. Later Curzon was unwilling to apply 
the accepted meaning of the term to India. 

Montagu declared: “The policy of His Majesty's 
Government, with which the Government of India are 
in complete accord, is that of the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of the administration, and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with 
a view to the progressive responsible government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire. They 
have decided that substantial steps in this direction 
should be taken as soon as possible.” He further added 
that progress in this policy could only be achieved by 
successive stages; and that the British Government and 
Government of India must be the judges of the time and 
measure of each advance and that they must be guided 
by the co-operation received from those upon whom 
new opportunities of service would be thus conferred 
and by the extent to which it would be found that confi¬ 
dence could be reposed in their sense of responsibility. 

Soon after the proclamation, Montagu came to 
India, the object of his visit being to determine the steps 
to be taken to introduce responsible government in 
pursuance of the declaration of 20 August, 1917. i During 
his stay Montagu held important discussions with officials 
and non-officials, toured various parts of India, received 
memoranda and representations from different groups 
and interests. In July, 1918, a joint “Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms” by him and Lord Chelmsford 
was published. It was in two parts, the first part dealing 
with “the material” and the second with “the proposals”. 

> Montagu and his party arrived in the later part of 1917 and stayed in 
the subcontinenMill the spring of 1918. 
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The Report, which was termed the first comprehensive 
study that had yet been made of the whole problem of 
Indian Government, enunciated the following four funda¬ 
mental principles as the basis of the future constitutional 
reforms: 

(1) There should be, as far as possible, complete 
popular control in local bodies and the largest 
possible independence for them of outside control. 

(2) The provinces are the domain in which the 
earlier steps towards the progressive realization 
of responsible government should be taken. 
Some measure of responsibility should be given 
at once, and our aim is to give complete 
responsibility as soon as conditions permit. 
This involves at once giving the province the 
largest measure of independence, legislative, 
administratives, and financial, of the government 
of India, which is compatible with the due 
discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities. 

(3) The Government of India must remain wholly 
responsible to Parliament, and saving such 
responsibility, its authority in essential matters 
must remain indisputable, pending experience of 
the effect of the changes now to be introduced in 
the provinces. In the meantime, the Indian 
Legislative Council should be enlarged and made 
more representative, and its opportunities of 
influencing Government increased. 

(4) In proportion as the foregoing changes take 
effects, the control of Parliament and the 
Secretary of State over the Government of India 
and Provincial Governments must be relaxed. 
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The authors of the Report, who were charged with 
the duty of devising steps in the direction of gradual 
development of responsible government, discussed at 
great length the inherent problems and difficulties in 
introducing democratic institutions in India. They 
referred to the lack of education and political conscious¬ 
ness among the people, the division of Indian society into 
so many sects, religions and racial and cultural groups. 
They felt that responsible government on the pattern 
of British political system could not be introduced all at 
once in the face of all these limiting factors and difficulties. 
Hence although the commitment was in favour of ‘res¬ 
ponsible government’ as the ultimate aim, the authors of 
the Report suggested that it should be achieved gradually. 
With this object in view they recommended immediate 
introduction of partial responsible Government in the 
Provinces. Thus the Report formulated a constitutional 
scheme in which certain subjects of administration in 
each Province were to be ‘transferred’ to the control of 
Ministers responsible to the provincial legislature; with 
regard to these subjects, the Governor would normally 
take the advice of a Minister, although he would be 
vested with the power of vetoing any such advice. The 
other subjects, according to the constitutional proposals 
of the Report, were to be ‘reserved’ under the control of 
the Governor and his Executive Council. The Governor 
was to be further empowered to enact any bill, including 
a money bill, notwithstanding any disapproval from the 
Legislative Council if he certified that it was essential for 
the discharge of his duties: but such measures would be 
subject to prior approval by the British Government 
except in a state of emergency when they could be subject 
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only to subsequent disallowance. The authors of the 
Report, however, did not deem it fit to extend even such 
limited responsible government with all sorts of safe¬ 
guards to the Centre. Turning to the Government at the 
Centre, their recommendations were only for an enlarged 
Legislative Council with no power to control the executive, 
which would continue to be ‘responsive autocracy*. “It 
seems to us axiomatic,** the authors stated, “that there 
cannot be a completely respresentative and responsible 
government of India on an equal footing with other self- 
governing units of the British Commonwealth until the 
component states whose people it represents and to 
whom it is responsible or at least the great majority of 
them, have themselves reached the stage of full responsible 
government’*. 

In place of a comparatively smaller Legislative 
Council, which existed in 1918, the Report envisaged a 
bicameral legislature at the Centre. The majority of the 
members of the two Houses—The Council of State and 
the Indian Legislative Assembly—were to be elected, al¬ 
though the system of nomination of some members was 
to continue. 

The system of Separate Electorates for the minority 
communities was not viewed with any favour by the 
authors of the Report. They regarded it “as very 
serious hindrance to the development of the self-govern¬ 
ing principle”. The system, however, was to continue 
as the Muslims, the authors pointed out, regarded it “as 
the only adequate safeguard,” and any attempt to alter 
the system would be unacceptable to them. The author 
also referred to the common allegation against the 
British Government of “dividing men in order to govern 
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them,” and they further expressed their faith in the ulti¬ 
mate “goal of Indian nationhood.” It was incorrect on 
the part of some Indian nationalists to argue that the 
Hindu-Muslim differences in the subcontinent were merely 
the product of British rule or policies. The Britishers, 
like any foreign rulers, might have utilized these differ¬ 
ences when it suited them but the real causes of these 
differences were deep and profound. Their strength 
was not properly understood by the authors of the Report; 
they failed to understand that in view of these differences 
the growth of a common national consciousness and the 
success of responsible government on the model of 
British Parliamentary democracy were not possible of 
realization in India. 

The authors of the Report foreshadowed some form 
of a federal union on an all-India basis as the goal of 
political evolution of the subcontinent. “Our concep¬ 
tion of the eventual future of India,” they stated, “is a 
sisterhood of states self-governing in all matters of purely 
local or provincial interest. . . over this congeries of 
states would preside a central government. . . dealing 
with matters both internal and external of common 
interest to the whole of India.” On the question of 
India’s ultimate link with the British Empire, the authors 
expressed the hope of a continued link after the attain¬ 
ment of full responsible government through a process of 
gradual evolution. 

As was expected, the reactions to the constitutional 
proposals of ‘the Report’ were varied and divergent. 
The Report was not favoured by official opinion in 
India which regarded the system of dyarchy as certain to 
operate with maximum of friction and inefficiency. An 
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alternate plan was suggested by five Heads of the Pro¬ 
vinces who favoured only increased participation by 
the Indians in the provincial legislatures. These British 
officials in India did not welcome the introduction of the 
small responsible section of executive in the Provinces. 
Similarly the European and Anglo-Indian communities, 
who seemed to have been worried over any kind of 
reforms, were not happy with the proposals. On the 
other hand, the political groups, dubbed as “Extremist” 
by official circles like the Home Rule Leaguers characte¬ 
rized the constitutional proposals as a scheme “leading 
to a line beyond which its authors cannot go—a perpetual 
slavery which can only be broken by a revolution.” 1 
Mrs. Besant called it “unworthy of England to offer and 
unworthy of India to accept”. The political groups and 
leaders who were known as “Moderates,” however, 
considered the Report to be workable, although they 
also demanded further ‘concessions’; particularly, the 
absence of dyarchy at the Centre was much lamented. 
On 1 November, 1918, the “Moderates” met in a con¬ 
ference at Bombay. They suggested that the proposals 
relating to the Government of India should be liberalized. 
They condemned what they described as “the perverse 
attitude” of the Extremist leaders; they themselves, 
however, concluded with a warning to the British 
Government that if the proposals in the Report were in 
any way “whittled down’ there would be grave public 
discontent “followed by agitation the magnitude of which 
it would be difficult to exaggerate.” 2 

The two principal political parties, the Congress and 
the Muslim League, called special Sessions in August at 


I Lovett, op. eft,* p. 168. 


* Ibid., p. 180. 
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Bombay to consider the constitutional proposals of the 
Report. The Congress resolution characterized the 
reform proposals as inadequate, unsatisfactory and dis¬ 
appointing: it threatened to reject them unless the 
Congress demands were accepted. The Muslim League 
resolution also demanded the liberalization of the Re¬ 
form proposals and while admitting that they were an 
advance on the existing Constitution, it also found the 
scheme unsatisfactory. Mohammed Ali Jinnah ex¬ 
pressed his personal views on the reform scheme in a 
press statement. He accepted the proposals as weighty 
and well considered. He recognized that the task before 
Montagu was not an easy one and although he had to 
deal with an intricate problem, he had actually improved 
upon the original proposal of the Government of India. 
Nevertheless, he felt, Montagu had been unduly ioflu- 
ented by the alarmist section amongst the British. The 
result was the imposition of severe restrictions on political 
progress. The liberalization of Provincial Governments, 
Jinnah pointed out, was not carried to the extent desired. 
Moreover, when actual division of the reserved and 
transferred subjects would take place, he apprehend¬ 
ed, Provincial Autonomy would become even more 
restricted. The proposed power of certification given to 
the Governor-General in Council, in his opinion, should 
have been restricted to measures and bills affecting the 
peace, tranquillity and safety of the country. All other 
departments, he suggested, should have been left to the 
control of the legislature. Jinnah recommended earnest 
consideration 1 of the scheme by the public. 

The scheme came up for discussion in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in early September, 1918. Hie leader 

* M. H..*Saiyyid, Jinnah—A Political Study (Lahore), pp. 158-9. 
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of the Moderates, Surendranath Banerjee, moved the 
following resolution : 

“This Council while thanking His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India for the 
Reforms proposals and recognizing them as a genuine 
effort and a definite advance towards the progressive 
realization of responsible government in India recomm¬ 
ends that a Committee consisting of all the non-official 
members of this council be appointed to consider the 
Reforms Report and make recommendations to the 
Government of India.” 

The Resolution was opposed by the Extremists who 
could not agree with its first part. It was then divided 
into two parts which were put to vote separately and 
carried with two dissenting votes. Some of Indian 
non-official members expressed “either limited satisfac¬ 
tion or dissatisfaction with the proposals”. 

On 11 November, 1918, the Armistice was signed; two 

so-called “representatives” of India (the Maharaja of 
Bikaner and Sir, later Lord, S. S. Sinha) were sent to 
represent India at the Peace Conference. In the mean¬ 
time, the Indian political atmosphere was vitiated by the 
publication of the Report of the Rowlatt Committee 
which was sent up to “investigate and report on the nature 
and extent of the criminal conspiracies connected with 
the revolutionary movement inn Inddia” and “to advise” 
the Government regarding the measures to “deal efficient¬ 
ly with revolutionary movements”. The Report was 
condemned in all quarters as violating the fundamental 
rights of the Indian people. 

The Congress and the Muslim League had their 
annual Session in December. The Congress, which was 
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now passing under the control of the rxtremists, adopted 
stiifer attitude. It rejected the reform proposals and 
demanded full responsible government in the Provinces 
immediately. It also insisted that the principle of self- 
determination as enunciated by President Wilson must 
be applied to India. 

The thoughts of Indian Muslims at this time were 
more occupied with the fate of Turkey than with the 
reform proposals. The League President, Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, warned the British Government that it was 
politically unsound to indulge in heavy drafts on the 
loyalty of a subject people. He urged self-rule in India 
by pointing out that the British administration had not 
promoted or widened the resources of national wealth 
in India, and that all the available wealth had been 
actually drained out of the country by the system of 
administration. 1 Doctor Ansari, who was the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, warned that the Muslims 
would not allow either the Government or the Hindus 
to make any changes in the right of separate representa¬ 
tion for the Muslims. 2 Resolutions were passed at the 
League Session urging the desirability of maintaining the 
control of the Sultan of Turkey as the true Khalifah 
over the Holy Places and supporting self-determination 
for India. The absence of any Muslim in the Indian 
delegation to the Peace Conference was strongly 
deprecated. 

Criticisms of the Reforms Scheme continued to grow, 
Indian opinion, as we have shown in the preceding pages, 
was broadly divided into two sections; one of these es¬ 
pecially felt that the Reforms Scheme fell far short of 

* Lovett., opjtft, pp. 183-4. 2 Saiyid, op.dt., p. 162-3. 
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India's demand for self-rule and it was unworthy of any 
consideration; while the Moderates and others, although 
demanding changes on several vital points, were prepared 
to give it a trial. Notwithstanding Indian reactions to 
the Reforms Scheme, the British Government decided to 
give effect to it. The authors of the Report drew an 
outline of the constitutional framework for India. The 
details of the Scheme were later worked out by a number 
of special committees, such as the Franchise Committee, 
the Committee on Division of Functions, the Committee 
on Home Administration and the Financial Relations 
Committee. The Government of India Bill was intro¬ 
duced in the British Parliament in June, 1919, and then it 
was referred to a Joint Select Committee of both the 
Houses of the British Parliament. The Joint Select 
Committee adopted the main recommendations of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, but it made certain 
important changes and hence the Government of India 
Act, 1919, which received royal assent on 23 December, 
1919, departed in some respects from the constitutional 
scheme as drawn up by the authors of the Report of 1918. 
The Repport, for example, devised a plan by which the 
Government of India could secure the passage of legis¬ 
lative measures which it regarded as essential, not¬ 
withstanding the opposition of the majority of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, by carrying its bill through an Upper 
House in which there would be an official majority.' The 
Government of India Act, however, empowered the 
Viceroy to place a new law upon the Statute Book 
by mere certification with or without the assent of the 
Upper House. Similarly in the provincial sphere, the 
report proposed that if the Provincial Government found 
it impossible to carry through the unicameral provincial 
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council legislation of a certain character which the 
Government deemed essential, the Bill might be referred 
to a “Grand Committee” constituted for the purpose, 
composed in part of members selected by the Provincial 
Council but with a nominated majority. The Joint 
Select Committee rejected the proposal and instead 
provided the Governor with the power of overriding 
the legislature by the direct method of certification 
without the “disguise” of a Grand Committee.” 1 

Let us now review the important provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 1919. In accordance with 
the recommendations of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, the more important reforms under the Act of 
1919 were related to the realm of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. What the Reforms effected in the sphere of 
provincial Government cannot, however, be fully ex¬ 
plained by a mere reference to the Act itself. Reference 
has to be made to what was known as “Devolution 
Rules”. The devolution to the Provinces, in legislative, 
administrative, and financial spheres, was effected by 
rules made under the Act and approved by both the 
Houses of Parliament. The devolution was confined 
to the nine Provinces known as the “Governor’s Pro¬ 
vinces”: Madras, Bombay, Bengal the United Provinces, 
the Panjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, 
Assam and Burma. The Reforms were not applicable to 
the rest of British India where the position remained as 
before. 

The legislative powers were demarcated in two lists 
—“Central Subjects” and “Provincial Subjects”—but the 
distribution of powers was neither rigid nor clear fcs in a 
federal system. The principle of division between central 

* Sec the Indian Statutory Commission Report, Vol. I, pp. 122-3. 
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and provincial subjects was “that where extra-provincial 
interests predominate, the subject is treated as central, 
while on the other hand all subjects in which the interests 
of a particular province essentially dominate are pro¬ 
vincial.” 1 Thus foreign affairs, defence, railways, and 
other subjects of common interest were included in the 
“central subjects,” while the provincial list included, 
among others, local self-government, public health, edu¬ 
cation (with certain exceptions), public works, irrigation, 
and agriculture. The supremacy of the Central Govern¬ 
ment was maintained by vesting it with the residuum of 
power. It was the Govemor-General-in-Council who was 
to decide whether a particular subject was or was not 
included in the provincial list; no provision for judicial 
review was made, as in most of the constitutions having 
such distribution of powers. Notwithstanding the 
demarcation of the provincial sphere, the central legis¬ 
lature remained theoretically entitled to legislate over 
the whole field and no dispute could arise in a Law court 
as to the relative competency of the legislature, either 
central or provincial. Under section 84 (2) of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, “The validity of any 
Act of the Indian Legislature or of any local legislature 
shall not be open to question in any legal proceedings on 
the ground that the Act affects a provincial subject or a 
central subject as the case may be.” If there was any 
doubt in the matter of the distribution of powers, it 
was the Govemor-General-in-Council and not the Law 
courts who would decide the matter. The Provincial 
Council could make laws on certain matters only with the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General and the 

i Ibid., p. 125. 
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central legislature could legislate on a matter which was 
prima facie a provincial subject with the previous sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor-General. Further, with regard 
to certain matters of the Provincial List in which “uni¬ 
formity in legislation” was deemed desirable, the Pro¬ 
vincial Council could legislate “subject to legislation by 
the Indian Legislature”. Thus, the distribution of legis¬ 
lative powers under the Act of 1919 was not based on 
any federal principle of equality of status between the 
local and central authorities. The local Councils were 
still subject to the supreme control of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment in vital matters. 

The Act of 1919 not only made demarcation of 
and legislative administrative spheres the Provinces 
(subject to import limitations), but also provided for 
allocation of financial resources between Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Governments. The Report of 1918 had expressed 
the view that if Provincial Autonomy were to mean 
anything real, the provincial authorities should be given 
adequate resources for development. The allocation of 
financial resources was made in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Meston Committee, which made 
a thorough study of the problem, and this again was 
done by “Devolution Rules” under the Act. Land 
revenue, irrigation, forests, minerals, excise and stamps 
were among other sources allotted to the provinces while 
customs, income-tax, railways, tributes from Indian 
States were important sources of Central revenue. 

The more important feature of the Government of 
India Act was, however, the division of the provincial 
subjects into ‘Transferred* and ‘Reserved’ in the Pro¬ 
vinces. Thus was introduced what was called “Dyarchy”. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford Report, as we have already 
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noted, had recommended gradual and partial introduc¬ 
tion of responsible government in the Provinces. 
Following this recommendation the Act of 1919 made 
provision to demarcate in the sphere of the Provincial 
Governments certain subjects, to be known as ‘Trans¬ 
ferred Subjects,’ whose administration was to be in the 
hands of Ministers who were to be responsible to the 
legislature and were to quit office on ai adverse vote in 
the Provincial Legislative Council. Thus certain subjects 
such as local self-government, medical administration, 
education (other than European and Anglo-Indian edu¬ 
cation), agriculture, fisheries, co-operative societies, excise, 
and development of industries were ‘transferred* to 
popular control. The remaining subjects of Provincial 
Government were left with the Governor and his Council¬ 
lors who were to continue to be responsible to the Central 
Government and to the British authorities in London. 
It was explained that subjects for transferring to popular 
control were: (1) those which afforded most opportunity 
for local knowledge and service, (2) those in which Indians 
had shown themselves to be keenly interested, (3) those in 
which mistakes, though serious, would not be irremedi¬ 
able, (4) those which stood most in need of development, 
and (5) those which concerned the interests of the classes 
which would be adequately represented in the legislature. 
More important subjects such as law and order and land 
revenue were not deemed to be fit for transfer to popular 
control. Any doubt or dispute as to whether any matter 
related to a Reserved or Transfered subject was to be 
settled by the Governor and his decision was final. 

The Secretary of State for India, however, retained 
his all-embracing powers to superintend, direct and 
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control all acts, operations and concerns which related 
to the Government of India. Accordingly, the Secretary 
of State might control the provincial administration of 
Transfered Subjects for such purposes as (1) to safeguard 
the administration of central subjects, (2) decide questions 
arising between two Provinces, (3) to safeguard “imperial 
interests,” and (4) to determine the position of the 
Government of India in respect of questions arising 
between India and other parts of the Empire. Thus the 
grant of ‘responsible government’ even in the Trans¬ 
ferred Subjects was by no means unqualified or unfettered. 
The British authorities in London could not yet reconcile 
themselves to any idea of a real transfer of authority to 
the people of India. There was no demarcation of 
financial resources for the Transferred and Reserved 
Subjects. The allocation of expenditure was a matter of 
agreement between the two parts of the Provincial 
government with the government as the final arbiter. 

Corresponding to the division of provincial subjects 
into Transferred and Reserved, the executive in the 
provinces was also divided into two parts. At the head 
of the Provincial executive was the Governor; he was to 
administer Transferred Subjects with the help of the 
Ministers while the Reserved Subjects were to be ad¬ 
ministered through his Councillors, not exceeding four 
in number and including at least one who served for 
twelve years under the Crown in India, and two un¬ 
official Indians. The Councillors were to be appointed 
by His Majesty, normally for a period of five years and 
were to hold office during his pleasure. They were 
ex officio members of the Provincial Legislative Councils 
but not responsible to them, neither their tenure of 
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office nor their salary could be affected by an adverse 
vote. The Govemor-in-Council was responsible to the 
Government of India, and to the British authorities in 
London for the administration of the Reserved Subjects. 
The Governor could override the decision of the Execu¬ 
tive Council in any matter in which “safety, tranquillity 
or interests of his province or any part thereof” were 
affected. 

There was no limit to the number of Ministers, in 
practice it varied between two and three. The Ministers 
were to be selected by the Governor but would remain in 
office as long as they enjoyed the confidence of the 
legislature, though the Governor had the power to dis¬ 
miss them. The constitutional position of the Governor 
in relation to the Ministers was laid down in the Act 
itself: “In relation to the transferred subjects, the 
Governor shall be guided by the advice of his ministers 
unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from their opinion, 
in which case he may require action to be taken otherwise 
than in accordance with that advice.” Thus the Gov¬ 
ernor was vested with the power of overriding the advice 
of the Ministers and there was no unqualified principle of 
ministerial responsibility. Further, in the absence of a 
Prime Minister there was little scope for the develop¬ 
ment of collective responsibility among the Ministers, 
which is regarded as one of the basic features of the 
cabinet or parliamentary form of executive. 

The Governor was expected to encourage the habit 
of joint deliberation between himself, his Councillors 
and his Ministers in order that the experience of his official 
advisers might be at the disposal of his Ministers and the 
knowledge of his Ministers as to the wishes of the people 
might be at the disposal of his Councillors. 
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Turning to the provincial legislature under the Act 
of 1919, we find that the Provincial Legislative Councils 
were enlarged having a larger membership than the 
Councils under the Act of 1909. In Bengal, for instance, 
the number of members was increased to 140. More 
important than the increase in number was the provision 
that the elected members should be not less than 70 per 
cent and the official members not more than 20 per cent. 
The expedient of nomination was retained to secure 
the introduction of officials, the representation of minority 
communities or special interests and the presence of 
selected individuals. 1 The composition of the legis¬ 
latures of the Provinces taken together in 1926, under 
the Constitution of 1919, was roughly as follows: 14.5 
per cent officials; 8.6 per cent non-officials nominated to 
represent aborigines, backward tracts, depressed classes, 
Anglo-Indians, Labour, etc., 9.9 pe rcent elected members 
representing special interests, viz., landholders, Uni¬ 
versities, commerce, industry, etc., and 67 percent elected 
members returned through territorial constituencies. 2 
Separate Electorates were retained for the Muslims and 
extended to the Sikhs in the Panjab, Indian Christians in 
Madras, Anglo-Indians in Madras and Bengal, and to 
Europeans in all Provinces except the Panjab, Central 
Provinces, and Assam, as has already been mentioned. 
The functions and role of the legislative Councils were 
‘those of control* over the transferred administration and 
of 'influence* over the reserved administration. Nor was 
the Councils* legislative authority unfettered. Like any 
subordinate colonial Legislature, the Provincial Councils 

1 Memoranda submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission by the Govern* 
meat of India, Vol. IV, p. 16. 

i Gwyer, Sir Maurice and Appadorai, A., Speeches and Documents on the 
Indian Constitution, 1921*47, Vol. I, p.xxx. 
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obviously could not make any law affecting any Act or 
authority of the British Parliament. Further, the Governor- 
in-Council might in certain Provinces legislate by regu¬ 
lation having the force of law. But the greatest limitation 
was imposed by section 72E of the Act which enabled 
the Governor to secure necessary legislation in spite of 
the opposition of the Legislative Council. If a bill 
relating to a Reserved Subject was not passed by the 
Legislative Council in a form recommended by the 
Governor, he could certify it essential for the discharge of 
his responsibility and thereupon the bill would, notwith¬ 
standing that the Council had not consented, be deemed 
to have been passed. This special power was applicable 
to a money bill too, as finance was a Reserved Subject. 
The Special Powers were, however, not applicable to the 
Transferred Subjects. Further, the Governor was em¬ 
powered to close discussion at any state on any bill, 
clause or amendment before the Council by certifiying 
that it affected the “safety or tranquillity” of his Province 
or any part thereof, or of another Province. 

As even partial and limited responsible government 
was not introduced at the Centre, the Government of 
India continued to be a subordinate, unitary govern¬ 
ment run by officials under the direction of the British 
Government. 

The superintendence, direction and control of the 
Civil and Military Government in India was vested in the 
Governor-General but he was required to pay due 
obedience to all such orders as he might receive from the 
Secretary of State. The Central Government was 
concerned (a) with the administration of the Central 
Subjects in Provinces where a division of subjects had 
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been effected; (b) with the superintendence, direction, 
and control over the administration of provincial Re¬ 
served Subjects by the local Governments of such Pro¬ 
vinces, and (c) with the administration of all subjects in 
areas directly under its authority. 

The reforms introduced under the Act of 1919 at the 
Centre were, therefore, related to the legislative sphere. 
The composition of the Executive Council was liberalized 
by the inclusion of more Indians. The statutory limit 
to the number of members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council was removed. The Indian Legislature, 
under the Reforms of 1919, consisted of the Governor- 
General and two chambers, namely, the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly. The members of the 
Executive Council could attend and address either 
chamber; each member was to be nominated as a member 
of one or the other of the chambers, but not of both. 
The Legislative Assembly consisted of 145 members of 
whom 26 were officials, 14 nominated non-officials, and 
105 elected. The elected members were distributed 
among the different communities, the Muslims having 30, 
the Sikhs 2, and the Europeans 9; the rest were grouped 
under “general” having a membership of 53; such 
communities as were too small to secure any seats through 
election, were represented by nominated members; 
special constituencies for landholders and commercial 
interests were provided. 

The Upper House, the Council of State, consisted of 
60 members, 34 being elected and 26 nominated, of whom 
not more than 20 were to be officials. Of the elected 
members, 17 were elected by general constituencies and 
the rest by separate constituencies, for Muslims (11), 
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Sikhs (1) and European Commerce (3). Election for the 
Lower House was direct but franchise was much more 
restricted. 

The powers and functions of the Central Legislature 
were by no means unlimited. The normal procedure 
was that all legislative measures and the annual budget 
relating to the Centre would be passed by the Central 
Legislature; however, the Governor-General was vested 
with the overriding power of vetoing the actions of the 
legislature and of certifying bills and restoring grants not 
approved by the legislature. He was further empowered 
to issue ordinances which had the binding force of law. 

Dyarchy was a unique experiment in the constitu¬ 
tional development of India, and it was given trial in 
nipe provinces for a period of sixteen years (1921-1937). 
If the authors of the Act of 1919 had expected that the 
constitutional reforms would provide opportunities for 
the development of tradition and practice of parliament¬ 
ary government in India on the British or the Dominion 
model they were disappointed. The reforms were 
inadequate and too complicated to develop a sound basis 
for the growth of parliamentary institutions. Further 
more, the reforms came at a time when the political 
atmosphere in the subcontinent had seriously deteriorated 
because of certain internal and external happenings. 
The Rowlatt Act had been passed; it seriously impinged 
upon basic civil rights and led to indignation and protest 
all over the subcontinent. The Government reacted 
sharply and adopted repressive measures which culmi¬ 
nated in the tragedy of Jallianwalla Bagh, which is one 
of the blackest episodes in the history of British imperial¬ 
ism in India. 
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For the Muslims, another rude shock was provided 
by the publication of the terms of the Treaty of Severes. 
Maulana Mohamed Ali had pleaded in vain for the 
preservation of the sanctity of the Jazirat-ul-Arab. The 
Muslims were greatly despondent and agitated. Moham¬ 
ed Ali Jinnah, presiding over the Special Session of the 
All-India Muslim League in September 1920, echoed the 
Muslim feelings: “First came the Rowlatt Bill—ac¬ 
companied by the Punjab atrocities and then came the 
spoliation of the Ottoman Empire and the Khilafat. The 
one attacks our liberty and the other our faith.” 

The Congress gradually hardened its attitude towards 
the Reforms, changed its tactics and decided upon 
launching the Non-Cooperation Movement under 
Gandhi’s leadership. Thanks to his alliance with the 
Ali Brothers over the Khilafat issue, Ghandhi could also 
secure the adherence of a large number of Muslims to 
his programme at this juncture. 

The developments produced bitterness and estrange¬ 
ment, even in those quarters which were prepared at the 
outset to accept the Reforms and give them a fair trial in 
good spirit. 

As the minority report of the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee of 1924 stated, “the Government of India 
Act came into force at a time when the deepest feelings 
had been stirred in the country by events which took 
place in the Punjab in 1919. The Non-co-operation and 
the Khilafat Movements were in full swing and a con¬ 
siderable section of the people who otherwise might have 
sought election abstained from participation.” 

Thus the first essential condition for the success of 

* 

the reforms, the “cooperation of all or at best most of the 
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politically-minded Indians to whom their (the reforms) 
author had made such a direct and frank appeal” was 
lacking. 

The invitable result of this lack of co-operation by 
the principal political parties and groups was that there 
was hardly any hope for the growth of parties. The 
parliamentary system implies political parties to sustain 
and maintain the Government as well as to critize and find 
fault with it. But in India, as the Simon Commission 
pointed out, “there was nowwhere, except in Madras, a 
homogeneous ministerial party with an assured elected 
majority. Generally each Minister could carry with him 
(though by no means always with complete cetainty) the 
votes of a small group in many cases held together mainly 
by personalities . . .. ” Turning to party organizations 
within the councils themselves, the Commission observed: 
“these have been mostly small fluid groups, generally 
communal or local in character with an occasional but 
not apparently permanent tendency to amalgamate”. 1 
The party situation was further worsened when a section 
of the Congress party under the nomenclature of “Swara¬ 
jists” entered the Councils with the sole object of wrecking 
the reforms from inside. The Ministers under such 
circumstances had to rely more and more on the votes of 
the “official bloc” for their survival. The 'official bloc’ 
became the real balancing elements. The Ministers, in 
their anxiety to remain in office, had always to placate 
the official bloc rather than depend on the help and 
co-operation of the elected members of the legislatures. 
The Ministers were identified as “Government men”. 
Consequently, the fundamental conception of the dyarchic 

1 Rsport of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol.I,p.209. 
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system, “complete 'responsibility* of Ministers in a certain 
defined field—and that field only—has become almost 
hopelessly obscured.** 1 No ministry could function inde¬ 
pendently of the Government bloc representing the 
officials, nominated members and special interests, and 
hence the idea of real ‘transfer’ of power to popular 
control even in the restricted sphere was meaningless. 

Some of the other defects and shortcomings which 
the working of reforms (1920-1936) betrayed and which 
were stressed in the Minority Report (made by, among 
others, Mohammed Ali Jinnah) of the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee were : 

(1) The impinging of the administration of Reserved 
upon that of Transferred subjects. The Government 
being a single unit, as the Minority Report rightly pointed 
out, it was impossible to divide its function into water¬ 
tight compartments. The basic assumption of the 
Reforms of 1919 was that Ministers without being answer- 
able for the Reserved departments and without being 
dependent on policies and actions of the Reserved depart¬ 
ments should be responsible to the legislature. But it 
proved impossible “to translate this theory into practice’’. 2 
The Ministers in the various Provinces in their memoranda 
to the Reforms Enquiry Committee stressed the im¬ 
practicability, if not absurdity, of the division of adminis¬ 
trative subjects into ‘Transferred* and ‘Reserved*. 

(2) The absence of joint responsibility on the Ministers. 
One of the cardinal principles of the parliamentary form 
of government is the collective responsibility of the Minis¬ 
try which implies that every Minister must uphold and 
defend the decisions of the Ministry both inside and 

1 UU„ p.21S. 2 Ibid., p. 213. 
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outside the legislature or he must resign. No minister is 
allowed to escape the responsibility of a decision or to 
make a public statement contrary to the policy of the 
Ministry. But under the Reforms of 1919 “there were 
ministers but no Ministries”—The Governors preferred 
to deal with the Ministers individually and not collectively. 
This had further weakened the position of the Ministers 
and made them more and more dependent on the ‘official 
bloc’. As the Ministers were drawn not from a homo¬ 
geneous party or a coalition of parties with a programme 
and backed by a majority in the legislature, they felt no 
obligation to act in unison; there were even cases of open 
breaches inside the legislature, as it happened in the 
Bengal Council over the Calcutta Municipal Bill, when 
the Muslim and Hindu Ministers openly canvassed against 
each other. 

(3) The system of joint deliberation between two 
halves of the Government as recommended by the Joint 
Select Committee did not develop properly. The Reforms 
Enquiry Committee stated that it was followed only in 
two Provinces—Madras and Bengal; in other Provinces 
it had either not been followed at all or, if followed, it had 
not been followed consistently or to the expected extent. 
In the absence of collective responsibility, joint delibera¬ 
tion was difficult. 

(4) Another important factor which hampered the 
growth of responsible government in the Provinces was 
provided by the overriding powers of the Governors. 
We have already shown how the Governors under the 
Act of 1919 were vested with the power of controlling and 
vetoing any action of the Ministers or of the Legislative 
Councils even in the sphere of Transferred Subjects. In 
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practice, too, the Governors, from the very inception of 
the Reforms, were far more than mere constitutional 
figureheads of a parliamentary system. Though the 
overriding powers were meant for special circumstances 
and emergencies it appeared from the evidence and 
memoranda of the Ministers that the Governors did not 
act in the spirit in which the special powers had been 
provided; they rather preferred to convert the overriding 
powers into a normal feature of the administration. 
There could be hardly any hope or scope for the develop¬ 
ment of parliamentary institutions in such circumstances. 

(5) Although the relations between the permanent 
Civil servants and the Ministers were cordial on the 
whole, the situation was complicated by the fact that the 
officers had access to the Governors and could look to 
higher authorities for the enforcement of their views in 
cases of difference with the Ministers and thereby the 
position of the latter was undermined, which, in its turn, 
was not conducive to the growth of parliamentary 
institutions. The Minority Report of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee expressed the view that “methods of 
recruitment and control of services were incompatible 
with the situation created by the Reforms and the possibili¬ 
ty of their further developments”. The Report recom¬ 
mended that “the position of the permanent services in 
India should be placed on the same basis as in England”. 

“More serious on a long view than the failure of the 
Act of 1919 to make a reality of responsible government 
was its failure to overcome the barriers of caste and 
creed.” 1 In fact the biggest hurdle in the path of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy in India was Hindu-Muslim differ- 

i Couplind, op. tit., p. 72. 
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ences. It was not merely a question of religious 
differences as that phrase is generally understood. The 
differences were even more pervasive and created mal¬ 
adjustment between the two peoples in almost every 
situation of their daily lives. Hie Hindus and the 
Muslims belonged, as the Quaid-i-Azam declared in 
subsequent years, to “two different civilizations which 
are based on conflicting ideas and conceptions”. Parlia¬ 
mentary democracy, however, requires for its success 
agreement on fundamentals, mutual toleration and 
understanding. But these were utterly lacking in un¬ 
divided India because of the Hindu-Muslim antagonism. 
The authors of the Reforms of 1919 looked to “the goal 
of Indian nationhood, not only as an end in itself but as 
the means of overcoming the dissensions which obstructed 
the path of political advance”. But the goal was not 
brought nearer by the Reforms. The artificial harmony 
between Gandhi and the Ali Brothers over the Khilafat 
issue faded away and was followed by a fresh outburst of 
communal tension and riots. “The reason for the steady 
growth of enmity is not far to seek. It was now patent 
to every one in India that a further advance in self- 
government was at hand; the majority let it be clearly 
understood that self-government was going to be Hindu 
Government and the minority girded up their loins for a 
battle in which their existence was at stake.” 1 


l John Cummins (Ed.), Political ImKa (1832-1932) (Oxford), p. 99. 



CHAPTER Vin 


THE KHILAFAT MOVEMENT 

The institution of Khilafat had not only been almost 
coeval with Islam, but had also played a vital role in 
shaping its history and keeping alive one of the most 
important of its political traditions. The period of 
thirty years following the death of the Prophet is regarded 
by a vast majority of Muslims as the Khilafat i Rashidah 
or the truly-guided caliphate. The first four Caliphs 
were undoubtedly the best and most devoted of the 
Prophet's Companions; they governed the territories of 
Islam on the lines laid down by their Master. 1 With 
the accession of Amir Mu‘awiyah, the character of the 
Khilafat was changed, because the element of monarchy 
was introduced by him. In course of time the Khalifah 
came to hold a dual position; he was a ruler over the 
caliphal territories, but at the same time he was an 
institution which served the purpose of bringing the 
various Muslim States and peoples closer together. Even 
during the period of decline when the Caliph's ruling 
powers were seized by military adventurers or his own 
lieutenants, his position as the symbolic head of the 
Islamic world remained unassailed. Powerful Princes 
with independent territories in their possession considered 
it necessary to have their position legalized by getting 
an investiture from the Khalifah. He conferred titles and 
honours on rulers and conquerors who possessed 

l Shah Waliull&h has discussed the theory of Khilafat in gnat detail in his 
monumental work, Izalat-ul-Khafa 'an Khilqfat-id-Khulafa. 

CT. Izalah (Siddiq i Press, Bareilly, 1286 AJL), Part I, pp. 326-35. Also see 
Asad, Abut KaJam, Mas'alah l-KMqfat (Lahore, Istiqlal Press), pp. 12-13. 
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extensive dominions and commanded large armies. Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznah, for instance, sent to the Khalifah 
a formal report of every important conquest or annexa¬ 
tion that he made. Among the rulers of Hind-Pakistan, y 
lltutmish was the first Sultan to be honoured by a khil'at 
and investiture from Baghdad. With its fall in 1258, 
the Khalifah was deprived of his temporal authority but 
we know how keen the two greatest Sultans of the House 
of Tughluq—Muhammad bin Tughluq and Firuz Shah,— 
were to have their positions recognized by the Caliph. 
Besides the Sultans of Delhi, a number of Princes belong¬ 
ing to the so-called Provincial Dynasties also received 
investitures from the Khalifah. Most of these rulers had 
the Caliph’s names and titles inscribed on their coins. 1 

By the time that the Mughul rule was estab¬ 
lished in the subcontinent the Khilafat had passed 
to the Ottoman Sultans. 2 / Owing to a behind-the-scene 
rivalry the Mughal Emperors did not openly seek con¬ 
firmation of their position from the Ottoman Sultans; 
they, however, compensated this by demonstrating, in 
every possible way, their devotion to the haramayn in 
Makkah and Madinah. They used to send costly 
presents and large sums of money for distribution among 
the scholars and pious men of the Holy Places. Akbar had 
pretended to be the Amir-ul-Muminin and Khalifat-uI-Iah 
and had himself addressed as Sultan-ul-Islam; but he 
knew, as everyone else did, that they were empty titles 
carrying no meaning other than that he was the supreme 

l Sayyid Sulaiman Nadwi has reproduced all such inscriptions on the coins 
of Hind-Pakistan rulers in his short but interesting treatise, KMlqfat aur Hindus- 
tan (Azamgarh, 1340 A: H.), pp. 32*45. 

* Sultan Salim added Egypt to the Ottomon Empire in 1517. The last 
‘Abbarid Khalifah, al-Mutawwakil, offered bi'at to him, and thus the caliphal 
ottos passed on to his dynasty Salim and his successors assumed the title. 
Parifai wf Hara-mayn at-Sharifayn. 
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authority in his own dominions. His successors did not 
go even to that extent, and in the time of Shah Jahan 
complimentary letters were exchanged with the Turkish 
Sultans. 1 The Emperors sent presents to the Sultan and 
large sums to Makkah and Madinah. However, during 
the period of Mughul supremacy the name of the Caliph 
was not recited in the khutbah in the subcontinent. With 
the disintegration of Mughul power and gradual ex¬ 
pansion of foreign rule the position changed, and the 
name of the Khalifah was included in the khutbah. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century his name was recited 
in the coastal territories of South India under Dutch rule 
and inland States of the Hindu rajas. 2 

European Powers having political interests in the 
subcontinent fully realized the importance of the institu¬ 
tion of Khilafat. In 1798 the. British Ambassador in 
Constantinople persuaded Sultan Salim III to write a 
letter to Tipu Sultan, advising him to give up his anti- 
British policy and to impress upon him that the French 
were the enemies of Islam. In this letter Salim refers to 
himself as Khalifah-i-Islam and the universally accepted 
Khalifah of the Muslims. Tipu also addresses him as the 
Khalifah of God and prays for the perpetuation of his 
Khilafat . During the War of Independence, 1857-58, the 
British again succeeded in persuading the Ottomon 
Sultan, Abdul Majid, to advise the Muslims of Hind- 
Pakistan not to revolt against a Power friendly to the 
Khalifah . 3 Of course, the Muslims could not accept this 


1 For a discussion on the relations of the Ottomon Sultana and Mufhul 

“' 76; *• 

2 Mg naaiL Mauiana Azad, in Svbhat-ul~Mirjan, Urdu translation of relevant 
portion quoted in Nadwi, op. dt., p.77. 


2 IbkL, pp. 79*82. 
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advice, because they realized that the Khalifah did not 
know the conditions prevailing here. Nor were they 
influenced later by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan’s views on this 
issue. With the growth of political consciousness, how¬ 
ever, the Muslims began to realize the increasing need of 
retaining their contact with the Khilafat; in fact their 
devotion to the Khalifah or the Khadim-ul-Haramayn, 
became one of the basic features of their political life. 
The agitation over the Balkan War and Muslim sympthy 
with the Turks in the Great War of 1914 were clear 
indications of their attitude towards the Khilafat. 

The British Government knew how sensitive Muslim 
feeling was on the question of the preservation and safety 
of the areas known as the Holy Lands of Islam and the 
monuments and shrines which were sacred in the eyes of 
the Muslims. Soon after its declaration of war against 
Turkey the British Government made an announcement 
to the effect that it was forced to take this step and that 
the war had been declared against the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment and not the Khalifat-ul-Muslimin ; a definite promise 
was given with regard to the Holy Places of Islam that 
fheir sanctity would be respected and no harm would be 
done to them. On the whole the Muslims relied on these 
promises and thought that the results -of the War would 
not be harmful to their interests. 1 About the middle 
of 1915 the rebellion of the Sharif of Makkah against 
the Khalifat-ul-Muslimin greatly agitated the minds of 
the Muslims; “they were not moved by his explanation 
that he hod been impelled to it by the action of the 
Young Turks”. 2 

The Muslims of Hind-Pakistan had already demons- 


1 Mas'mlak-t-KMUqfat, p. 291. 


* Cambridge History of India, VI, 583. 
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trated their keen interest in the Holy Places of Islam 
by sending a Medical Mission and financial assistance to 
the Ottoman Sultan during thje Balkan War. Subsequent¬ 
ly an organization to carry on agitation on this issue was 
set up under the title Khuddam i Ka‘bah. The 
initiative was taken by Maulana Abd+ul-Bari of Firangi 
Mahal, the Ali Brothers and Shaikh Mushir Husain 
Qidwai. They met at the residence of Maulana Abdtul- 
Bari on 31 December, 1913, for preliminary discussions. 
Shortly after this the Anjuman Khuddam i Ka’bah was 
formally constituted at the Firangi Mahal: Maulana 
Abd-ul-Bari was elected President and Shaukat Ali and 
Mushir Husain Qidwai became its Secretaries. Among 
other members enrolled on the same day were Maulawis 
Salamat-ullah, Muhammad Qaim, Nasir-ud-Din, Doctor 
Nazir-ud-Din Hasan and Qutb Mian. * The Anjuman 
was a religious body bat its notable achievement was that 
it brought the ‘ulama into the field of practical politics. 2 
A similar but politically Jess active organization had been 
set up at Delhi, by Maulawi ‘Ubaid-ullah Sindhi. He was 
for some time on the staff of Dar-ul-‘Ulum, Deoband, 
and was closely associated with its Principal, Maulana 
Mahmud+ul-Hasan. Owing to his differences with the 
*ulama of Deoband he left the Dar-ul-‘Ulum and started 
his own institution, called Nazarat-ul-Ma*arif, at Delhi. 
The object of the Nazarat was to enable the English edu¬ 
cated people to learn Arabic and study theology and then 
preach the Qur'an. Hakim Ajmal Khan who did not 
approve of the system of education at Deoband came 
to Maulana ‘Ubaid-ullah’s help; the Nazarat was also 

1 See Inayat-ullah, Muhammad, Hasrat-ui-Afaqbi y/afat Majama'-ul-Akhlaq 
Lucknow, 1929, pp. 16-17. For a detailed account of its origin also see al~tMal, 
dated 22 April, 1913. 

2 Chaffer, Qazi Muhammad Abdul, Hayat I Ajmal (Aligarh, 1930), p. 129. 
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patronized by the Begam of Bhopal and Nawab Vaqar- 
ul-Mulk. It could not prosper because Maulawi‘Ubaid- 
ullah left the subcontinent to continue his political work 
in other countries. Subsequently he returned to his 
homeland and joined the Jami‘ah Milliah of Delhi 1 

The Khuddam i Ka‘bah, however, proved to be 
a far more active body: Maulana ‘Abd-ul-Bari and 
Shaukat Ali carried on its propaganda through the press 
and public meetings in different parts of the subcontinent. 
On the suggestion of certain leading persons a meeting of 
the Muslims was called at Lucknow with the object of 
openly declaring their loyalty to the Government and 
promising support to its war effort. The Commissioner 
of Lucknow asked ‘Abd-ul-Bari also to participate in this 
meeting| he agreed to join it on the condition that the 
Government would make a declaration to the effect that 
the Holy Places of Islam would remain safe, whatever 
turn the War might take, and that the meeting would 
pass a resolution requesting the Turks not to join the 
War. The Government agreed and declared that the 
Holy Places of Islam, including the port of Jeddah, would 
remain safe. The British Government was anxious that 
the 'ulama should issue a fatwa to the effect that sympathy 
with the Turks was unlawful. Some of the ‘ulama signed 
the fatwa but ‘Abd-ul-Bari refused to do so. Soon after 
this the Ali Brothers were interned; this caused some 
setback to the Movement. 2 

Meanwhile important developments were taking 
place in other quarters also. The internment of their 
leaders 3 had added to the growing disaffection of 

1 Ghaffar, op. cit., p. 130. 

2 Ibid., pp. 20-21. 

3 Besides the Ali Brothers, Maulana Hasrat Mobani, Maulawi Zafai Ali 
Khan and Maulana Azsd were also interned. 
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Muslims. Even those among the Muslim notables who 
were known for their moderate views became stiff in their 
attitude. Mazhar-ul-Haq, presiding over the Session 
of the League, held in Bombay in 1915, delivered an 
Address which was marked by its sharp criticism of the 
Government’s attitude and policy, the Muslims seemed 
to have taken a long jump towards the goal of freedom. 
The stress of circumstances brought about a rapproche¬ 
ment between them and the Hindus. In the following 
year (1916) the League and the Congress came to an 
understanding with regard to constitutional reform. 

Maulana Mahmud-ul-Hasan, Principal of the Dar-ul- 
‘UlumofDeoband, had taken an active part in collecting 
funds for the Turks during the Balkan War. On the 
question of Khilafat he had refused to sign a fatwa which 
had been sponsored by the Government and was against 
the Ottoman Sultans. This had made the Government 
suspicious about his activities. 1 He left for Hijaz 
in September 1915, with the intention of performing hajj 
and staying there for some time. The Sharif of Makkah 
surrendered him to the British; he was taken into custody 
and ultimately imprisoned in the island of Malta. The 
British Government believed that the Maulana was one 
of the active promoters of a “conspiracy” to overthrow 
their authority in Hind-Pakistan with the help of their 
enemies. He was believed to be in touch not only with 
‘Ubaid-ullah Sindhi, his ex-student and colleague at Deo- 
band, but also with other workers as well as with Ghalib 
Pasha, the Ottoman Governor of the Hijaz. A detailed 
report about the activities of the revolutionaries who were 
wor king against the British was prepared by the 

l Madani, Maulana Husain Ahmad, Sttfarnamah-i-Shaikh-uI-Hind (title 
page published in Deoband, Maths' Qasimi), pp. 8-9. 
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Government in India; it was mainly based on the 
letters of ‘Ubaid-uUah Sindhi, usually known as Rishmin 
Khutut (silken letters) and a letter of Ghalib Pasha, 
usually referred to as Ghalib-namah. On the basis of 
this report a British officer made enquiries from Mahmud- 
ul-Hasan. His replies leave no doubt that he had nothing 
to do with the activities of the revolutionaries, although 
he made it clear to his questioner that he considered the 
Sharif of Makkah to be a traitor. 1 The British Govern¬ 
ment thought that by its policy of repression it would 
succeed in putting a check on the spread of disaffection. 
Actually, by their repressive measures they were adding 
to the growing resentment of the people, particularly of 
the Muslijns whose apprehensions about the attitude of 
the Allies towards Turkey were proving to be too true. 2 

The Session of the Muslim League held in Delhi in 
December 1918, was important. The Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report had been published in June, and the 
Armistice was signed on 11 November, 1918. A number 
of weighty questions were before the leaders who were to 
meet at the League Session. Doctor Ansari, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, in his Address tried to 
remove the suspicion that the interest of the Muslims 
in the Holy Places of Islam and the institution 
of Khilafut affected their patriotism. He laid emphasis 
on their sanctity and the importance of their 
preservation. 3 Mawlawi Fazlul Hnq, President of the 

1 The Safarmmah contains the questions and the replies of Maulana 
Mahmud-iU- Hassan (see pp. 46-9). For details about Maulana Mahmud-ul- 
Hasan’s life, see Husain, Sayyid Asghar, Hayat-i-Shaikk-ul-JHind (Dcoband. 1339 
A. H.); (or silken letters, Zuberi, Muhammad Amin, Siyasat i MUliah (Agra ,1941), 
PP. 109-14. 

2 The"Anti-British feeling,” wrote Subhas Chandra Bose in his Indian Strug- 

“was stronger amongst die Mussalmans than amongst the rest of the Indian 

population.*' Qenbst in Noraan, op. dt., p. 189. 

r^MrSAdS«ttwasWribM% the Government, but not before its copies 
had been distributed in large numbers. Cf. Ghaffar, op. dt., p. 189. 
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Session, explained in detail the apprehensions of the 
Muslims with regard to the policy of the Allies towards 
Turkey. The most remarkable feature of the Session 
was that a number of ‘ulama belonging to different 
schools of thought attended it. M a ulan a ‘Abdtul-Bari 
who had gone to Chittagong to preside over a conference 
of the ‘ulama of Bengal also arranged his programme in 
such a way that he was able to reach Delhi and attend the 
League Session on the second day. 1 Besides him and 
some of his colleagues from Firangi Mahal many other 
‘ulama attended the Session; Mufti Kifayat-ullah, 
Maulanas Ahmad Said, Sana-ullah of Amritsar, 
Azad Subbani, ‘Abd-ul-Latif and Muhammad Ibrahim 
of Sialkot, may be mentioned specifically. The 
Principal of Deoband could not come to Delhi but he had 
sent his opinion that the Muslims should take all possible 
steps to save the integrity and independence of Turkey. 
The organizers of the Session were so happy at this 
response from them that Ansari moved a vote of thanks 
to the ‘ulama who had participated in the deliberations. 
In his reply to the speeches of the political leaders, Mufti 
Kifayat-ullah said that the ‘ulama had never kept them¬ 
selves aloof from the affairs of the people, nor would 
they do it in future. “In Islam,” he continued, “religion 
and politics are not two separate things. For a long 
time they were together, but probably those who have 
received modern education think that they are separate 
from one another. This, however, is a wrong concept: 
they think that they should monopolize politics and 
leave religion for the 'ulama.” 1 

In February 1919, the Rowlatt Bill was introduced in 


> ‘Inayat-ullah, op. cit., p. 23. 


2 Quoted in Ghaflar, op. cit., p. 185. 
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the Legislative Council; it became an Act in the following 
month in spite of widespread protests of the people. 
Gandhi was shocked by this act of the Government; “his 
faith in the British was shaken. The unconditional 
support to the British cause in the war was now to be 
rewarded with repression.** 1 A hartal was announced 
for 30 March, but later put off to 6 April. It was ob¬ 
served all over the subcontinent and unprecedented 
scenes of fraternization among the Hindus and Muslims 
were seen in different places. In Delhi the demonstration 
of Hindu-Muslim unity reached its culmination when 
Shradhanandawas taken to the pulpit of the Jam&Masjid 
and allowed to address the people. 2 Meanwhile agita¬ 
tion had become widespread in ♦he Panjab, and taken a 
violent form in several places; Doctor Saif+ud*Din Kichltw 
and Satyapal were arrested on 10 April and on the same 
date crowds of people were fired at in Lahore. Three 
days later the notorious firing of the Jallianwalabagh 
took place, which was followed by disturbances in 
Gujranwala and other places. The Government en¬ 
forced Martial Law in the Province. At Delhi the 
hartal lasted for several days, and it was not before 17 
April that Hakim Ajmal Khan and other leaders succeed¬ 
ed in persuading the shopkeepers to resume their busi¬ 
ness. ? 

Besides the repressive measures which had led to 
these disturbances the minds of the Muslims were further 
agitated by the developments in Europe. As was feared, 
Great Britain ignored its pledges and declarations about 

1 Prasad, Rajendra, Autobiography (Bombay, 1957), p. 107. 

2 In Bihar Rajendra Prashad and Hasan Imam jointly worked (or the hartal, 
"Only one big businessman’* writes Prasad, “refused to oblige. Hasan Imam 
and I went to his shop and there took off his cap and placed it on the feet of the 
businessman. The businessman winced and said, ‘What is this you have done? 
You could have ordered me to close and I would have done it.” Ibid., p. 108. 

3 Ghaffar, p. 203. 
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Turkey and the Holy Places of Islam; ‘"she did not honour 
the promise she had given to the Muslims during the war. 
Turkey was being dismembered....” 1 Thrace was 
given to Greece; the territories of the Fertile Crescent 
were taken by Britain and France as Mandatories and a 
High Commission was appointed to control the Ottoman 
capital, the Sultan being reduced to a mere puppet. In 
May, the Greek forces entered Symrna. The Muslims 
were greatly perturbed and made frantic efforts to im¬ 
press upon the British Government the intensity of their 
feelings on the questions of Khilafat and integrity of 
Turkey. A strongly worded memorandum was sub¬ 
mitted to the British Prime Minister on 14 June. 2 
Theodore Morrison, an ex-Principal of the M. A. O. 
College, Aligarh, published a lengthy and well argued 
article requesting the Government not to ignore Muslim 
sentiment on the question of the dismemberment of 
Turkey. But the British Government was adamant and 
paid no heed to all these appeals. 

The Muslims now had no alternative other than that 
of launching a countrywide movement to press their 
demands. Most of their prominent leaders were either 
in internment or in jail, but now even the man in the 
street was anxious to be active and doing something. 
Maulawi ‘Abd-ul-Bari was thinking of organizing the 
Muslims for agitation when he learnt that a group of 
zealous Muslim Seths of Bombay had set up a local 
organization with the name of Majlis-i-Khilafat This 
led ‘Abd-ul-Bari, in consultation with some friends, to 
take immediate steps to hold an All-India Muslim 

1 Prasad, p. 111; also see Sitaramayya, The History of the Indian National 
ConfrcK (Bombay, Reprint, 1946), 1,189. 

2 For extensive extracts from this memorandum, see Zuberi, Muhammad 
Amin, Siasat i MUtta, pp. 143-4. 
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Conference; Ajmal Khan, Ansari and other leaders offered 
their full cooperation. 1 The proposed Conference met 
in Lucknow and decided that an All-India Khilafat 
Committee be set up with its headquarters at Bombay 
and having branches in all the Provinces. 2 The Con¬ 
ference made an appeal that a day of prayer should be 
observed all over the subcontinent; it was a great success. 3 

The Khilafat Conference held its.first open Session 
on 24 November in Delhi under the presidentship of 
Mawlawi Fazlul Hnq of Bengal. It passed a number of 
resolutions. An appeal was made to the Muslims that 
they should not participate in the victory celebrations. 
It was also decided to boycott British goods and non- 
cooperate with the Government if no heed was paid to 
their demands in regard to the Khilafat. An important 
outcome of this Session was. that Gandhii*and with him 
many a Hindu leader, came closer to the Khilafat issue. 
In a joint meeting of the Hindus and Muslims, Gandhi 
announced that the Hindus would cooperate with the 
Khilafat Conference and advised them to boycott the 
victory celebrations. 4 Of course Gandhi thought it 
was a good opportunity of uniting Hindus and Muslims 
which “will not occur for another hundred years.” 5 The 
resentment against the British was now gathering strength. 
On 6 December a Special Session of the Jamiatul ‘Ulama 

1 Ghaffar, op. cit., p. 210. 

2 ‘Inayat-ullah adds that ‘Abd-ul-Bari had to face difficulties in organizing 
the Oudh branch; however, he worked hard and received valuable help lrcm 
Maulana Zafar-ul-Mulk. Ultimately he was able to persuade Syed Mumlaz 
Husain, an advocate of Lucknow, to accept the secretaryship of the Oudh Biar.ch. 
See Hasrat-ul-Afaq , op. cit., pp. 24-5. 

3 Ghaffar op. cit., p. 210. 

* It was probably on account of the Khilafat resolution on non-cooperaiicn 
that the idea of launching a countrywide movement occuitedto Gandhi. Writing 
about the Congress Session of Amritsar a Western biographer of Jawahar Lai 
says: “He (Gandhi) canvassed these idea9 both with the Congress and the 
Khilafat leaders, the term "non-cooperation* actually occuiring to him at a 
joint meeting of these leaders at Delhi in November "1919* r . Moraes, Franks, 
Jawaharlal Nehru: A biography (New York, 1956), p. 60. 

3 Speeches as quoted in Cbupland, India (London, 1945), p. 122. 
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passed a resolution on non-cooperation. 1 In the last 
week of the year the annual Sessions of the League and 
the Congress were held at Amritsar; it was arranged that 
the Khilafat Committee and the Jamiatul ‘Ulama should 
also hold their meetings at the same place. The Ali 
Brothers having been released from internment arrived 
in time to attend these gatherings. Throughout their 
journey from Beitul they had received ovations from the 
people at the railway stations. At Amritsar also they 
were welcomed by all sections of people; they came, to 
quote Sitrammayya’s words, “to the city in the midst of 
a tumultuous enthusiasm of multitudes of people. They 
had a grand procession and Mahomed Ali appearing on 
the platform stated that he came from Chhindwara gaol 
‘with a return ticket’ an expression which has become 
classical since”. 2 Shaukat Ali presided over the Session 
of the Khilafat Conference. The main resolution 
passed at this and other Muslim gatherings was to the 
effect that a deputation should be sent to Europe, but 
before it left the subcontinent an attempt should be made 
to explain to the Viceroy Muslim demands regarding 
the Khilafat and the dismemberment of Turkey. 

In the middle of January 1920, the Ali Brothers 
issued a Khilafat Manifesto in which they thanked the 
people for their support to the cause of the Khilafat and 
announced that the Viceroy had been approached to 
receive a deputation. On the 19th a strong deputation 
of Muslim and Hindu leaders, 3 headed by Ansari, waited 

1 Siasat i Millia, p. 155. 

2 Sitaramayya. I,p. 183. 

3 Besides the leader the following persons constituted the deputation: 
Maulawi ‘Abd-ul-Bari, Mohamed Ali, M. K. Gandhi, Seth Chotani, Matlara 
Sana-ullah of Amiitsar, Abul Kalam Azad, Mohamad Ali (Ahmadi Jaxna'at) 
Mumtaz Husain,Mufti Kifayat-ulfah,Hasrat Mohani, Syed Husain, Shavkat AH, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Doctor Kichlcw, Abdul Majid Badayuni, Syed Zahur Ah¬ 
mad, Maulana Fakhix, Sayyid Sulaiman Nadwi, Agha Mchrirrrrd Safdar, 
Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Moti Lai Nehru, Raja Sahib of Jahangirabad, 
M. A. Jinnah and Jawahar Lai Nehru. The last two members could not reach 
Delhi in time, but they had sent telegrams that they were in complete agicemcnt 
with the demands of the deputation, Cf. Jafii, op. cit., pp. 278-9. 
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on the Viceroy to impress upon him the “necessity for the 
preservation of the Turkish Empire and of the Sovereignty 
of the Sultan as Khalif,” and the fact that “the continued 
existence of the Khilafat as a temporal no less than 
spiritual institution was the very essence of their faith.” 1 
In the course of his reply the Viceroy “emphasized the 
fact that the question did not lie in the hands of Great 
Britain alone.” Formally he spoke the truth; Britain 
was bound by secret plans for Turkey’s partition. “The 
first of these plans,” says Halide Edibe,“is called the Cons¬ 
tantinople Agreement, and was signed between England, 
France and Russia in March, 1915. It accorded the 
Straits to Russia, Constantinople was to be made a free 
port for Allied merchantmen and the Holy Places were to 
be taken from Turkey and put under a Mosl e m Arab 
State, a matter over which Arab nationalists and the 
Sherif of Mecca had come to an understanding with the 
Allies even before Turkey joined the war. The second 
partition plan is called the London Pact, signed in April 
1915. Its object was to bring Italy into the war by offering 
her Adalia. The Thrid was the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
signed in May i916, between Russia, England, France 

and Italy. 2 The fourth plan is known as the treaty 

of St. Jean du Maurienne, and was signed in April 1917. 
In this Italy was promised Western Asia Minor and 
Smyrna.” 3 In the face of these commitments Britain could 
not even partially meet the Muslim demands. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Viceroy did his duty; the Muslims remained under 
a delusion. Chelmsford also promised that “he would 
do all he could to assist the Muslim deputation which 

1 Ibid., pp.31-2. 

2 This agreement was kept secret from the Arabs. Subsequently it 
published by the Bolsheviks, on which King Husain refused to sign the Tieaty of 
Sevres. Edlb, Halide, Conflict of East and We si in Turkey (Lahore, Rcpri c t) p. 115. 

2 Ibid., pp. 114-1$. 
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was about to leave India for the purpose of placing its 
views on the Khilafat question before the British Cabi¬ 
net.”! 

The decision to send a deputation to England had 
already been taken in Amritsar. Now it was decided 
that the Khilafat Delegation under Mohamed Ali should 
leave for Europe without delay. Besides him the Dele¬ 
gation comprised Sayyid Sulaiman Nadwi, Syed Husain 
and Hayat Mohammad Khan who was to act as its 
Secretary; Maulawi Abul Qasim and Shaikh Mushir 
Husain Qidwai also joined it in England. 2 When the 
Delegation arrived at Venice they read startling news in 
the London papers about Turkey whose fate was to be 
decided in the near future. The Delegation sent tele¬ 
grams to the Governments of the Allied Powers and the 
British Premier, Lloyd George. On reaching England 
they met some leading British politicians who were 
interested in Indian affairs. 3 

On 17 March, 1920, the Delegation waited on the 
Prime Minister and placed before him the views of the 
Muslims of the subcontinent. Lloyd George was not 
moved by the arguments of the Delegation, nor was he 
prepared to show much consideration to the sentiments 
of the people on the question of Khilafat. “The 
insistence of the Prime Minister upon the fact 
that Turkey could not be treated on principles 
different from those applied to Christian countries, and 
his firm assertion of the doctrine that while Turkey was 

■ Rushbrook Williams,op.d*.,p.32. 

2 Abdur Rahman! Siddiqi and Mohammad Shoaib Quieshi, who were 
studying in Britain, were asked to assist the delegation: Mr. Pickthal, Mis. 
Sarojini Naidu, Mr. Horniman (Editor, Bombay Chronicle ), Abdul Qayyum Malik 
(Editor, Muslim Outlook) and Mohammad Habib, who was at that time a student 
at Oxford, occasionally came to help the Delegation in its work. See Sayyid 
Sulairfiaa Nadwi’s Introduction to the statement of accounts issued by die Central 
Khilafat Committee, quoted in Jafri, op. dt., p. 293. 

3 Mohamed Ati was bitterly disappointed by the discouitescy and narrcw 
outlook of RamsayMacdonaid. Ibid., p. 282. 
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to be allowed to exercise temporal sway over Turkish 
lands, she was not to oe permitted to retain those lands 
which were not Turkish were generally regarded as 
striking at ttej^ery root of the wholff Khilafat sentiment 
in India.” 1 CEjve days later Mohaihed Ali addressed a 
meeting in Paris. I “This question,” he said, “which has 
brought us ... is not merely a Turkish question. It is 
an Islamic, an Indian question, an Algerian question, 
and a Tunisian question. It is the question of the preser¬ 
vation of the Khilafat. The Khilafat is the most essential 
institution of the Muslim community throughout the 
world .. . The Khalifah, the Commander of the Faithful, 
should have adequate territories, adequate military and 
naval resources, adequate financial resources. But for 
what purpose.? Not for aggression, nor even for the 
defence of Turkey, but for the defence of our faith. He 
is to stand before the world as the leader of the Muslims 
in this cause, and whenever the liberty of conscience of 
the Muslims in any part of the world is placed in jeopardy 
he would at least be able to say to the aggressor, ‘you 
shall not do that with impunity! (cheers).” He explain¬ 
ed to his audience that the Muslims wanted the Khilafat 
to remain intact and the Khalifah to have enough power 
and resources to guard the Holy Places of Islam. This 
was a modest demand; “we do not say that we want to 
be masters of the world, as a French journalist tried to 
make out when discussing our claims with us.” Mohamed 
Ali emphasized the fact that the Indian Muslims “had 
fought the battle of Indian freedom by the side of our 
compatriots, and* today, the Hindus, Muslims and Parsees 
are standing shoulder to shoulder even in this matter, 
which is a purely religious matter . . ., the question 

* Rushbrook Wiliams, op. cit., p, 37. 
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of the Khilafat and of the Holy Places .... My friend 
(Syed Husain) will tell you that if the people who are 
meeting today at San Remo behind closed doors think 
that in this way three or four people can gather together 
and settle the destinies of mankind, they are very much 
mistaken. People are now determined that they will not 
tolerate a peace that is entirely against their conscience 
and entirely against their Faith, and that is at variance 
with the pledges given to them in the name of England, 
France, and Russia; pledges that this war would not 
involve questions of a religious character, that their Holy 
Places will remain immune from attack or molestation, 
that the religious obligations of the Muslims should be 
respected, that the Turkish portions of the Ottoman 
Empire will remain Turkish, and that for the rest security 
for life and property would be guaranteed and oppor¬ 
tunities of autonomous development would be afforded— 
if these pledges are not carried out, and if unfortunately 
anything happens in India, as I am bound to say it is 
likely to do, it will be very difficult for France or Italy to 
avoid trouble altogether. Trouble may begin in India, 
but it will not end in India.”’ 

Two days after this speech, which was delivered on 
21 March, 1920, Mohamed Ali addressed a London 
gathering at Essex Hall; in the following month he spoke 
at Kingsway Hall in a meeting specially arranged for the 
Delegation under the presidentship of Lansbury. Before 
commencing his speech Mohamed Ali placed the 
following resolution before the audience: 

“That this meeting urges upon the Government the 
necessity for taking into serious consideration, in the 

t Select Writings and Speeches of Mtndana Mahomed AU (Lahore, 1944), 
pp. 157-62. 
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Turkish settlement, the religious obligations of the Mus¬ 
lims (who in India alone number some 70 million citizens 
of the British Empire) and the national sentiment of 
United India.”. 

It was one of his most eloquent and powerful speech¬ 
es. “It may have been,” he told the British people, “that 
we were too powerless at the time to have stopped you 
from exercising religious tyranny over the country, you with 
your powerful guns, ships and weapons of destruction: 
it may have been that we would have been entirely power¬ 
less to stop you even if you had chosen not to respect our 
faith; but whatever the situation, it is a fact that in the 
name of Great Britain the Queen gave us the charter of 
our religious liberties, and gave us the pledge that our 
religious obligations would be entirely respected. That 
was the price of our allegiance to the Queen of Great 
Britain. Today when the Muslims are called upon to 
disregard their religious obligations it is clearly because 
of that charter that Indians have a right to say 'this shall 
not be changed”. Referring to the words of a speaker in the 
House of Commons who had “talked of the connection of 
the Khilafat and Constantinople as being a fairly modem 
matter, and maintained that the Sultan as Khalifa has 
not been there more than four hundred years,” Mohamed 
Ali said that it did not matter much because in any case it 
“is still 300 years longer than the rule of English kings 
and queens in India . .. . ” Again, in reply to Asquith ? « 
suggestion to “vaticanise” the Caliph he said emphati¬ 
cally that “The Khalifa,.... was not the Pope, and the 
moment he would consent to be 'vaticanised,’ he would 
cease to be the Khalifa”. Another member of the 
House of Commons, Wedgwood, had asked the people 
of the subcontinent: “ What can you threaten us with?” 
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Mohamed Ali’s reply was bitterly sarcastic. “There 
is nothing at all,” he remarked, “after less than a hundred 
years of British rule that we can threaten you with .... 
If we want to threaten you we obviously cannot threaten 
you with Howitzers and Dreadnoughts and Aeroplanes 
and Tanks; but we possess a thing that is unconquer¬ 
able : our determination to die true to our Faith.” 1 These 
extracts, as also other speeches and writings of Mohamed 
Ali during the eight months 2 that the Delegation toured 
Britain and the Continent, indicate the intensity of the 
Indian feeling on the issue of the Khiiafat. No Indian 
politician had spoken to the British people with greater 
courage or candour; none had told them in their face that 
thefrs was a “crushing rule” and that the Muslims would 
rather die than sell their souls. The British nation had 
never heard such “threats” from a man belonging to a 
subject people. 

During the period of Mohamed Ali’s absence from 
India the Khiiafat Movement had attained wide propor¬ 
tions. After bidding farewell to the Delegation, M aulnw i 
‘Abdful-Bari and Shaukat Ali had toured in Sind to 
awaken public opinion. On the conclusion of their tour 
they returned to Bombay to attend the historic meeting 
of the Khiiafat Committee on 28 May, 1920, which 
passed the resolution of Non-cooperation Movement 
Gandhi had been trying to make the idea popular since 
the beginning of March. 3 The Muslims also were 
propagating it; “as a matter of fact,” writes Sitaramayya, 
“the All-India Khilaphat Conference held at Delhi in 
November, 1919, had resolved to withdraw cooperation. 

1 Ibid., pp. 183-93. 

2 March to October, 1920. 

3 Cf. his Manifesto, dated 10 March, in which he refers to some details of 
the scheme. Quoted in Rushbrook Williams, pp. 38-9. 
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from Government under Gandhi’s advice,—a decision 
which was reaffirmed by Muslim meetings in Calcutta 
and elsewhere as well as by the Madras Khilafat Con¬ 
ference on 17-4-1920, where the progressive scheme of 

non-cooperation was further defined_ "1 In the 

beginning of June, a joint conference of Hindu 
and Muslim leaders was convened; it appointed a 
committee to draw up the programme. The publication 
of the programme was followed by a practical step 
taken by Gandhi on 1 August; he wrote a long letter 
to Chelmsford saying, “it is not without a pang that I 
return the Kaisar-i-Hind gold medal_” He was, how¬ 

ever, still not certain about the success of the Movement 
and, therefore, he concluded the letter with an appeal to 
“Your Excellency to summon a conference of the re¬ 
cognized leaders of the people and in consultation with 
them find a way that would placate the Musalmans and 
do reparation to the»unhappy Punjab.” 2 In answer to 
Gandhi’s letter, “Chelmsford replied in a defiant mood. 
He tried to kill the movement by ridicule. He called it 
‘futile,’ ‘intrinsically inane,' ‘impractical,’ ‘visionary*. He 
rounded off the adjectives by describing the movement 
as most foolish of all foolish schemes. 3 ” On 10 August, 
the Treaty of Severes was signed. It greatly excited the 
Muslim sentiment and the last day of the month was 
observed as the Khilafat Day all over the subcontinent; 
it was marked by hartals. In fact this was the beginning 
of the Non-cooperation Movement. 4 Gandhi, however, 
knew that he would have to face opposition from some of 
the most influential Hindu leaders. 

1 VoL I, pp. 219*20. 

* Tendulkar, op. dt., II, 1-2. 

> Ibk Lp. 11. 

* Cf. Ghaffar, p. 226. 
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The Special Sessions of the Congress, the League, 
the Khilafat Committee and the Jamiatul Ularna were 
held in Calcutta in the first fortnight of September. In 
the largely attended Session of the Congress, over which 
Lajpat Rai presided, Gandhi himself moved the resolution 
of Non-cooperation. 1 The Session passed it in spite of 
opposition from distinguished leaders like Mrs. Besant, 
Malaviya, Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das. 2 In the Sub¬ 
jects Committee virtually all the Muslim leaders suppor¬ 
ted it. The Muslim League also passed a resolution on 
the same lines on 7 September. Jinnah, who presided 
over the Session, said: “there is no other course open to 
the people, except to inaugurate the policy of non-co- 
operation, though not necessarily the programme of 
Gandhi.” 3 A fatwa signed by a large number of ‘ularna, 
was issued; it had a great effect on the Muslims who now 
thought that it was their religious duty to non-cooperate. 4 
Although the formal decision of the Congress in regard 
to the details of the Non-cooperation programme was 
to be taken in its annual Session the response to the 
appeals of the various bodies, particularly from the 
Muslims was tremendous, and as early as the beginning 
of November the Government of India “found it desir¬ 
able to make plain beyond the possibility of doubt 
exactly what its policy was towards the movement.” 5 

In the following month (October) the Khilafat 
Delegation returned from England. Mohamed Ali, 
who was naturally now more anti-British than ever, put a 
new life in the Movement. He toured the subcontinent 

1 For the resolution, we Sitaramayya, 1,202-03. 

2 Motilal had opposed it because it had no reference to Swaraj; it only 
mentioned Khilafat and redress of the Panjab atrocities. Gandhi had no objection 
to the demand for Swaraj being added. 

) Tendulkar, II, 19. 

4 It was published by Qaumi Darul Isha'at, Meerut. 

2 Rushbrook Williams, op. dt. p. 59-63. 
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with Gandhi and other leaders, preaching Non-coopera¬ 
tion. The organizers of the Movement now decided to 
include in their programme the boycott of educational 
institutions run or aided by the Government. A letter 
signed by several Muslims was addressed to the authorities 
of theM. A. O. College, Aligarh, requesting them to refuse 
to accept any grant-in-aid from the Government. 1 In 
the meeting of the Trustees, which was to take a decision 
on this issue, Mohamed Ali made a request to the members 
to accede to their appeal. The majority of the members, 
however, were against the movement; they condemned 
it and passed a vote, of censure against the leaders who 
had sponsored the resolution. Mohamed Ali, ac¬ 
companied by his brother and other workers now made a 
direct appeal to the students and succeeded in persuad¬ 
ing a large number of them to leave the College. The 
authorities of the College sought the help of the police 
and had Mohamed Ali and his party ousted from the Old 
Boys Lodge where they were staying. At a short distance 
from there they pitched some tents and laid the founda¬ 
tion of a national University, called JcunVah Milliah. 

The Nagpur Sessions of the various organizations 
were held in December 1920. In the Congress Session, 
Gandhi gained victory over his opponents, particularly 
because C. R. Das, his most formidable adversary, was 
won over by Mohamed Ali. 2 


1 This letter was signed by the following leaders: Mohamed Ali. Ajmal Khan. 
M. A. Aiaaari, Mu'azzam Ali, Zahur Ahmad, Shaukat Ali, Mohammad Ismail 
Khan and Hnii Musa Khan. See Qhaffar, op. cit., p.235, 

2 “Mr. C.R. Das brought a contingent of about 250 delegates from East 
Bengal and Assam, bore their expenses to and fro, and spent Rs. 36,000 from 
his pocket to undo what was done in Calcutta." Sitaramayya.il, 206. 


-I* Ji r litlfi 1 f. 


r.i mrn 


in h i!*r - 






C. R. Das to the creed of non-cooperation, Cf. Jafri, op. cit, pp. 317-J8; also 
Abdul Waheed Khan, Jang i Azadf men Musalmanon ka ithar (Lucknow, 1939), 
PP. I27-S. 
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Before we pass on to the progress of the Non¬ 
cooperation Movement in the year 1921, it is necessary 
to notice the Hijrat Movement. “In the early summer of 
1920,” says the Goverment Report “suggestions were 
made by the local bodies representing the Central 
Khilafat organization, that the migration of pious 
Mussalmans from India to Afghanistan was a matter 
which might be considered. This movement first started 

in Sindh- From thence it spread to the North-West 

Frontier Province.’’ 1 

Thousands of families sold their belongings and 
moved into Afghanistan. 2 Ultimately this venture 
ended in failure, and some of the families who had migrat¬ 
ed returned to the subcontinent. It is evident that the 
Muhajirs suffered considerable hardships, in spite of the 
fact that “as soon as its organizers realized the mistake 
they had made, they cooperated wholeheartedly with 
the authorities in the task of mitigating the sufferings of 
the emigrants’’.' 3 

The opening of the new year (1921) was marked 
by added enthusiasm and active propaganda by the 
political workers: at the Nagpur Session of the Congress 
the majority of the Hindu leaders had abandoned the 
policy of hesitation in regard to Non-cooperation. The 
student community all over the subcontinent became 
actively interested in the Movement. In January, 
about 3,000 students went on strike in Calcutta; in the 
beginning of February a National College was founded 
there. Subhas Chandra Bose resigned from the Indian 

1 Rushbrook Williams, p. 52. He says that the number of mtihaiirs in August 
only was 18,000. Briggs (quoted by Smith, p. 243) gives the total as '‘between 
5,00,000 to 20,00,000’’ in Moslem World, XX (April, 1930). 

2 Amir Aman-uUah Khan had publicly invited the Muslims to migrate to 
his country. Cf. Ghaffar, op., cit. p. 222. 

2 Rushbrook Williams, op. cit., p. 53. 
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Civil Service and became the Principal of the College. 
Several distinguished lawyers abandoned their practice 
and joined the Movement. 1 The Government had also 
begun to feel uneasy over the continued progress of the 
Khilafat Movement; the British Premier sent a telegram 
to Seth Chotani, President of the Khilafat Committee, 
to send a delegation to Britain. The Delegation led by 
Seth Chotani left the subcontinent in February. 2 It met 
Lloyd George but with no useful result. 

Meanwhile the Khilafat agitation supported by the 
Swaraj Movement continued to grow. The enthusiasm 
of the people became so intense that going to jail became 
a fashion and people courted arrest in large numbers. 
The imprisonment of the leaders and workers of the 
Khilafat and Swaraj Movement added to instead of reduc¬ 
ing the force of their strength. 3 

To sustain the families and dependents of the workers 
during the period of their imprisonment and for those 
who had to devote their entire time to the Movement 
funds were collected both by the Khilafat Committee 
and the Congress. The reponse to the appeals for 
these funds was remarkable. To the Khilafat Fund the 
Muslims subscribed liberally; even the poorest man was 
anxious to make his contribution, no matter how small 
it was. Maulana ‘Abdul-Majid Daryabadi rightly ob¬ 
serves that the Ali Brothers and Gandhi were making 
whirlwind tours of the various parts of the subcontinent; 

* Cf. Tendulkar, op. cit., 44-6. 

2 The Delegation comprised the following members: Seth Chotani, Age 
Khan, Doctor Ansari, Syed Hasan Imam, Shaikh Mushir Husain Qidwai 
Qazi Abdul Ghaffar. See Ghaffar, op. cit., p. 243. 

* Maulana Hama had rightly said : 

V* If* U* ‘A# * Ota**- it* 

(It is good that the tyrants are continuing their repression; it Is through this 
means that the zeal of patriotism would become wi ia pread.) 

Hasratki Yad Men (Islamia College, Allahabad, 1932), p. 131. 
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their names had become household words. “The three 
slogans/* he adds, ‘which were resounding in the at¬ 
mosphere of this land were Alh o-Akbar, Mahatma 
Gandhi ki Jai , and Muhammad Ali Shaukat Ali ki jai; 
indeed they were the three uncrowned kings .” 1 

The growing influence of the Ali Brothers and their 
forceful speeches alarmed the Government. The new 
Viceroy* Lord Reading, wanted to take drastic action 
against Mohamed Ali for his speech at Madras; but he 
proceeded rather cautiously. However, “as a result of 
the good offices of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya,” 2 
Reading succeeded in calling Gandhi to an interview in 
May. He told Gandhi that the speeches of the Ali 
Brothers falsified his view of the Movement. Gandhi 
agreed that it was possible to misconstrue their speeches. 
Accordingly he advised the Ali Brothers to issue “a 
statement repudiating all incitement to violence”. They 
acted on his advice; “we desire to state” said the state¬ 
ment, “that we never intended to incite violence, and 
we never imagined that passages in our speeches were 
capable of bearing the interpretation put upon them”. 
They also expressed “our regret for the unnecessary heat 
of some of the passages in these speeches, and we give 
our public assurance and promise to all who require it, 
that so long as we are associated with the movement of 
Non-cooperation we shall not directly or indirectly, 
advocate violence at present, or in the future, nor create 
an atmosphere of preparedness for violence. Indeed 
we hold it contrary to the spirit of non-violent non¬ 
cooperation, to which we have pleged our word.” 3 This 
was misconstrued and publicised by their opponents and 

1 Diary, op. cit„ 1,98. 

2 Rushbrook William*, India Ik 1921-22, p. 65. 

3/W*, p.66,, 
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also by the Government as an apology to them. 
Gandhi, however, refuted this charge in unambiguous 
terms in a letter to the Viceroy, telling him that the 
Ali Brothers were not addressing him in the statement, 
but had their own countrymen, particularly Tej Bahadar 
Sapru and Malaviya, in their mind. 1 

On 8 July the historic Session of the Khilafat Con¬ 
ference was held at Karachi, which had become a strong 
centre of the Movement and where Ali Brothers had great 
influence. 2 Mohamed Ali who presided over the Session 
made a bold speech. 3 The fatwa of the ‘tilama on Non¬ 
cooperation was read before and acclaimed by a huge 
audience. Mohamed Ali himself moved a resolution 
asking the Muslims employed in the army to leave their 
jobs and boycott military • service; Maulana Husain 
Ahmad, Pir Ghulam Mujaddid and Maulana Nisar 
Ahmad of Kanpur also spoke on the resolution and 
supported it. It was also emphasized that “if the British 
Government fought the Angora Government, the Mus¬ 
lims of India would start Civil Disobedience and establish 
their Complete Independence and hoist the flag of the 
Indian Republic at the Ahmedabad Session of the Indian 
National Congress.” 4 

In August came the Moplah rising in Malabar. The 

* For details of this incident and a statement of Mohamed Ali, see Jafri, 
op. cit.. Chapter XX; also see Ghaffar, op. cit., pp. 323-5. 

2 “The hand of the non-cooperator was more directly maiofcst in riots 
at Karachi and Dharwar (Bombay) arising out of aggressive picketing of liquor, 
shops; while the trial of 'National Volunteers* led to disturbances at Calcutta 
and Chittagong, as well as to a most formidable outbreak of mob rule and anarchy, 
necessitating the despatch of troops, at Aligarh. In all these troubles the promi¬ 
nence of those non-cooperators who specialised in the ‘Khilafat grievance was 
noteworthy.*’ Rushbrook Williams, p. 70-71. 

3 Sitaramayya, op. cit., I, p. 217. 

* See Rushbook Williams, p. 71. , ' 

The Working Committee of the Congress supported this at its meeting held 

on 5 October at Bombay by passing a resolution on similar lines; it also congratu¬ 
lated the AU Brothers and other leaders who had been arrested in the previous 
month. See Sitaramayya, op. ch., 1,217. 
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Moplahs, descendants of early Arab settlers in South 
India, were, generally speaking, cultivators and petty 
traders. They were staunchly religious and intensely 
emotional. The enactment of the Moplah Outrages 
Act was a source of great resentment. Brave and war¬ 
like as these people were, the Government was anxious 
that they should not be allowed to come under 
the influence of Non-cooperation. When, there¬ 
fore, some prominent leaders decided to visit Kerala 
prohibitoiy orders were passed and four of them—Yaqub 
Hassan, Madhavan Nair, Gopala Menon and Moideen 
Koya—were arrested. This unwise step of the Govern¬ 
ment helped instead of checking the spread of the Move¬ 
ment. At Ottapalum several conferences of political 
organizations and workers were held. When the 
sessions of the main Conference had concluded and a 
meeting of the students was being held the Reserve 
Police laid hands on some of the leading Congressmen 
and Khilafatists. The Government did not stop here; 
section 144 was enforced in the districts where the 
Moplahs were in considerable number. In course of 
time the repressive measures of the Government became 
intolerable; “by the month of August, the complexion of 
affairs changed and the Moplahs, writhing under insults 
offered to their Thangals or religious priests in mosques, 
broke into violence.The Moplahs had few fire¬ 

arms but plenty of swords.” 1 They resorted to guerilla 
warfare. The Government became more repressive 
and clamped Martial Law on the affected territories. 
“Thousands of Moplahs,” writes Abdul Ghaffar, “were 
butchered; their houses and crops were burnt to ashes 
. . . The Hindu inhabitants were used by the 

t Sitaiunftm, op. dt., I, p. 220. 

3 Ib4d~p^2A7. 
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Government as spies. As a consequence the Moplahs 
in their struggle against the Government committed acts 
of violence on the Hindus also. In spite of the fact that 
the Government publicized accounts of these acts, Gandhi 
referred to them as “brave God-fearing Moplahs”. On 
19 November the repressive measures of the Government 
reached a climax when nearly a hundred of them were 
thrust into a goods waggon for being transported from 
Belari; 70 of them died of suffocation. 1 Throughout the 
subcontinent the Non-cooperators had courageously 
faced the repressive measures of the Government, but 
the atrocities perpetrated on the Moplahs were excep¬ 
tionally inhuman. 

The historic Karachi trial of the Ali Brothers and 
their co-workers commenced on 26 September, 1921. 
The Khaliqdina Hall where the trial was conducted was 
closely guarded by the soldiers. When the “accused” 
entered the Hall, the visitors rose and remained standing 
till they took their seats. The Magistrate committed 
them to sessions. The main charge was in respect of the 
resolution passed at the Session of the All-India Khilafat 
Conference held at Karachi earlier in July. “This 
meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference,” the 
resolution read, “heartily congratulates Ghazi Mustafa 
Kamal Pasha and th# Angara Government upon their 
magnificent victories and the success of their most 
desperate . . . endeavours in upholding the laws of 
Islam, and this meeting prays to Almighty God that 
they may soon succeed in expelling the whole of the 
armies of the foreign Governments from every nook and 
comer of the Turkish Empire. In addition this meeting 
clearly proclaims that it is in every way religiously 

I Noman, p. 207 
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unlawful for a Musalman at the present moment to conti¬ 
nue in the British Army or to enter the army or to induce 
others to join the army . . . Mohamed Ali’s address 
to the jury is remarkable not only for boldness of ex¬ 
pression but also for his convincing arguments; “We 
do not recognize the King any longer as our King—we 
do not owe any loyalty to any man who denies our right 
to be loyal to God ... I cannot have any respect of a 
Government when that Government demands from me 
that I must not first respect God and His laws.” He 
was occasionally interupted by the Court, but he conti¬ 
nued his thesis and trenchently criticised the statements 
of the prosecutors and their witnesses. However, of 
the seven accused only one, B. K. Tirathji alias Venkatra- 
man was acquitted. The remaining six who were all 
Muslims 2 were sentenced to undergo rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for two years each. The conviction of the Ali 
Brothers created widespread excitement all over the 
subcontinent and gave agreat fillip to the Non-co- 
operation Movement. In every town and city even the 
street boys could be seen raising the slogan, “O son! 
give thy life for the Khilafat.” 3 

The resolution of the Karachi Khilafat Conference 
was publicly repeated and recited by Gandhi and many 
another leader from different platforms. The best 
evidence of the growing strength of the Movement was 
that the leaders could organize a complete boycott of the 

> Ibid., p. 7. 

2 They were Maulana Mohamed Ali, Maulawi Husain Ahmad, Dr. Saif- 
ud-dio Kjtchlew, Pir Ghulam Mujaddid, Maulawi Nisar Ahmad and Maulana 
Shaukat AU. 

3 This was a part of a poem composed by some unknown writer. The 
mother of the Ali Brothers was supposed to be directing her sons to sacrifice their 
lives for the cause of the Khilafat. It began thus: 

^ li-j jU. * OU 

(Said the mother of Mohamed Ali: O Son! give thy life for the Khilafat.) 
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visit of the Prince of Wales. The Viceroy was perturbed 
at the popular agitation and the boycott of the Prince’s 
visit, and made frantic efforts to make a compromise 
with the political leaders. Pandit Malaviya once again 
offered his services to act as the Viceroy’s agent. The 
negotiations, however, broke down because Gandhi 
insisted that the fatwa prisoners’ should be released as 
a pre-requisite of the proposed conference for a discussion 
of the various problems. 1 The Government replied by 
tightening its machinery of repression; nearly all im¬ 
portant leaders, excepting Gandhi and Ajmal Khan, 
Were put behind the bars. In the following month the 
Congress Session was held at Ahmedabad with Hakim 
Ajmal Khan as President. It approved the proposal of 
Civil Disobedience which was to be started with a cam¬ 
paign for non-payment of taxes from Bardoli. Gandhi 
was given unlimited powers to act on behalf of the 
Congress. 

In the Congress Session the most important resolu¬ 
tion was moved by Maulana Hasrat ; he proposed that 
Swaraj should be defined as complete independence. 
Gandhi opposed it vehemently and the Congress rejected 
it. 2 Referring to the rejection of the resolution Gandhi 
wrote in his Young India: “Maulana Hasrat Mohani put 
up a plucky fight for independence on the Congress plat¬ 
form and then as the President of the Muslim League 
and was happily each time defeated.” 3 In the Sub¬ 
jects Committee of the Khilafat Conference the resolution 
of Hasrat was accepted. But in the open Session Ajmal 

i Tendulkar, II, 95; Sitaramayya, I, p. 222. 

* Gandhi, opposing Hasnu'i resolution, uid: 'The levity with which the 
proposition has been taken by some of you has grieve* me. It grieves me 
becauseit shows lack of responsibility. 1 ’ The Congress took seven more years 
to muster enough courage to push a demand for complete i nd ep enden c e . See 
Storamayya, op. ek, I, p. 221. 

> Quoted m Neman, p. 209. 
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Khan did not allow it to be moved, fearing that it might 
create misunderstanding. For this act Ajmal Khan was 
severely criticized in the press. 1 

In the beginning of January 1922 preparations were 
set afoot for the proposed campaign of Civl Disobedience. 
Gandhi sent an ultimatum to Lord Reading on 1 February. 
The Government rejected his demands and issued a 
communique on the 6th. On the following day Gandhi 
sent a rejoinder to the Viceroy. But scarcely had this 
rejoinder been despatched when he read in the papers 
the news of disturbances at Chauri Chaura. 2 He was 
completely upset and “decided to scrap the plan of mass 
campaign*'. Ajmal Khan and Doctor Ansari, the Pre¬ 
sident and General Secretary of the Congress, were 
not consulted. Gandhi was criticized for taking this 
decision both by the leaders of the Movement and the 
press. 3 In the meeting of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee held at Sharif Manzil , the residence of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, on 24 February, Gandhi had to face great 
opposition; but in the end his proposal was accepted. 
The Bardoli resolution, as it is generally called, caused a 
serious setback to the Non-cooperation Movement. It 
was taken by the Government as a sign of the weakness 
of the Movement; Gandhi and some other leaders were 
arrested. The Khilafat agitation which had been closely 
linked up with the Congress programme of Non-co- 
operation could not remain unaffected. A greater blow 
to the Movement came in November, when the Turks 

1 Ghaffar, op. cit., p. 262. 

i Chauri Chara is a small villafe in the Gorakhpur district of U. P. (India). 
Here, the police fired at a procession on 5 February. The mob became infuriated, 
attacked the police station and set it to fire; twenty-two constables were burnt 
alive. 

s At an informal fathering the letteis of the various leaden written from the 
jail were read. Gandhi “had but one word to say, namely, that those who 
went to jail were civilly dead and could not claim or be expected to advise those 
outside". Sttaramayya, op. dt., 1,237. 
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deposed Muhammad VI and abolished the Sultanate: 
the new Khalifah, Abdul Majid, had no temporal power. 
In its Session held in December at Gaya, the Khilafat 
Conference approved the election of Abdul-Majid to the 
caliphal office. 

L-The new year (1923) was to bring greater misfortunes 
for the workers in the national movement. Cracks had 
already begun to appear in the structure of Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity in the later months of the previous year. Most 
of the influential leaders being in jail, the Hindu com- 
munalists found a good opportunity of starting their 
activities. Along with the Gaya Session of the Congress 
the Hindu Sabha also organized its meeting. Malaviya 
who presided over its Session “described the Multan 
happenings and advised the Hindus to unite and prepare 
themselves for self-defence”. 1 The thread was taken up 
by Shradhanand whom the Government had released 
before the expiry of his term of imprisonment. 2 Thus 
the subcontinent was well-nigh in the grip of communal 
frenzy when Mohamed Ali came out of the jail in August, 
1923. He was not wrong when he said that he had come 
‘from a smaller prison to a larger one*. The subcontinent 
was being tom to pieces by the forces of disunity; one 
can, therefore, understand why Mohamed Ali laid so 
much emphasis on Hindu-Muslim unity in his Presiden¬ 
tial Address at the Coconada Congress in December, 
1923. But his efforts in this direction had a poor response. 

Equally disheartening were the developments in 
Turkey, which culminated in the abolition of the Khilafat 
and the exile of Abdul Majid in March, 1924. This natur- 

i Rajendra Prashad who was mainly responsible for arranging this Session 
of the Sabha defends his action thus: “All lean say is that, as far as I could see 
then, I found nothing oiyectionabfe in joining the Sabha’s Osya Session.'* Auto- 
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ally came as a severe blow to the Khilafatists in Hind- 
Pakistan: none felt it more grievously than Mohamed 
Ali who was the life and soul of the Movement. Sharif 
Husain, who had earned an evil reputation in the Muslim 
world by acting as a tool of British diplomacy, claimed 
the caliphal office for himself. In the subcontinent only 
a small section of Muslims could reconcile themselves to 
the idea of acknowledging as Khalifah a person whose 
record had been so disreputable. What surprises one 
was the change in British policy; “the feeling in White 
Hall was distinctly inimical to him, and he was regarded 
as an object of ridicule and a nuisance.” 1 However, 
abandoned by his British supporters, Husain could not 
resist the arms of the Wahhabi leader, Ibn Saud. By the 
end of the year, Makkah and Taif were captured and 
the major portion of Hijaz acknowledged his suzerainty. 
Ibn Saud lost no time in announcing to the Muslim world 
that “now that the reign of injustice and corruption is 
ended, our dearest wish is that access to the sacred 
territory of Islam should be open to all Moslems without 
distinction and that they should themselves take the 
administration of the Holy Places in their hands. We 
shall shortly go to Mecca and we invite all our brothers in 
the world to send us delegates so that we may consider 
together the measures which should be taken.” 2 

Ibn Saud’s conquest of Hijaz raised a controversy 
in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. His Government’s 

1 Antonius, George, The Arab Awakening (London, 1953), pp. 235-6. 

Colonel T .E. Lawrence, who was at one time acclaimed as a hero in his 

country for having successfully manoeuvredthe Arab revolt againstthe Ottomans, 
was sorely disappointed at the violation of the prmioses he had made to the 
Hashimites on behalf of his Government. “He sent an indignant letter to King 
George V, refused to receive the Prime Minister who came bringing 'appeasement', 
and returned to the War Office a box containing his colonel’s badge, and all his 
decorations." ..See Benoist, Mechin, Arab Destiny (London, 1957), pp. 170-71. 

2 Benoist, Mechin, op. cit., p. 161. 
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policy of removing domed structures from the graves of 
distinguished personalities of the history of Islam could 
not be appreciated by the Muslims here. Some sections 
—led by the ‘ulama of Badaun,' Bareilly and Firangi 
Mahal—became vocal in their opposition to the Saudi 
regime and supported the claims of the Sharif. Mohamed 
AH took a statesmanlike view of the situation and 
supported Ibn Saud in spite of his differences with the 
Wahhabis in his beliefs. This stand alienated him from 
some of his closest friends and co-workers. His spiritual 
guide, Maulana ‘Abd-ul-Bari, Maulana ‘Abd-ul- 
Majid of Badaun and Maulawi Nisar Ahmad of Kanpur 
were prominent among the ‘ulama who could not 
reconcile themselves to Mohamed All’s stand.’ 1 In 
Lucknow, which was behind Maulawi ‘Abd-ul-Bari, 
only three notable workers—Chaudhri Khaliq-uz-zaman, 
Zafar-ul-Mulk and ‘Abd-ul-Majid Daryabadi—were 
with Mohamed Ali and the Khilafat Committee. 

In the last week of December 1925, the Khilafat 
Committee held its Session at Kanpur. The Session 
had not concluded when news was received that Ibn Saud 
was thinking of declaring himself the King of Hijaz. But 
as the news had not been confirmed the Committee 
decided to send a congratulatory telegram to him on his 
capture , of Madinah. This telegram was sent on 4 
January, 1926; a week later the news of Ibn Saud’s 
assumption of Kingship was confirmed. 2 This came as 
a great blow to the hopes of Mohamed Ali who had 
believed that an Islamic Republic would be established 

> For details, see Diary, 1,209-317. 

2 Ibid., pp. 296,329. 

Ibn Saud was proclaimed King on 8 January, 1926. See Antonius, op. tit., 
p. 336. For the telegram and other relevant communications, see Report of the 
Khilafat Delegation compiled by Sayyid Sulaiman Nadwi, Saukat Ali, Moha- 
med Ali and shoab Qureshi, Appendix, p. 102. 
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in the Hijaz. He was greatly disappointed by Ibn 
Saud’s assumption of Kingship. Nevertheless he was 
in favour of a delegation being sent to the MoUamar 
which Ibn Saud had called on the occasion of the coming 
hajj. In a meeting of the Khilafat Committee held in 
Delhi in April 1926, the personnel of the Delegation was 
finalized. Sayyid Sulaiman Nadwi and Mohammad 
Shoaib were were to be the Leader and Secretary of the 
Delegation respectively; the Ali Brothers were elected 
members. The members of the Delegation, particularly 
Mohamed Ali, presented their views and the decisions of 
the Khilafat Committee forcefully both at the meetings 
of the Mo'tamar and in their interviews with Ibn Saud. 
That was all they could do. The Khilafat Com¬ 
mittee continued to function for some time but the revival 
of Khilafat could not now be made a living issue in any 
part of the Muslim world. However, the sacrifices of 
Hind-Pakistani Muslims during the Khilafat agitation 
had not been made in vain: it prepared them for the 
final and decisive stage of their struggle for freedom. 



CHAPTER IX 


HINDU COMMUNAL MOVEMENTS 

Hindu communaiism was never entirely dormant. It 
made its peace with the Muslim conquerors, and large 
sections of the Hindu population were even reconciled 
to Muslim rule; but an undercurrent of hostility persisted 
among the politically conscious sections. Full reconcili¬ 
ation would have been possible only through complete 
integration, for which neither Islam nor Hinduism was 
prepared, because it would have meant the loss of their 
individuality. Islam made a tremendous impact upon 
Hinduism, which responded through the remarkable 
fervour and catholicity of the Bhakti Movement. The 
great thinkers of this Movement were, in varying 
degrees, convinced of the truth of several basic concepts 
of Islam, and some went to the extent of denying such 
fundamentals of their own faith as incarnation, metem¬ 
psychosis, and caste; but they did not accept Islam in its 
totality. 1 There were Bhaktas of great eminence whose 
beliefs seem almost identical with the teachings of Islam, 
but they abstained from embracing Islam. The Bhakti 
Movement did succeed in establishing valuable tradition 
of tolerance and friendly feelings, but integration was a 
different matter. Despite the obvious influence of Islam 
upon Hinduism, which is reflected in the literature of the 
period, the basic philosophy of Hinduism remained 
unaffected. Besides being deeprooted in the conscious¬ 
ness of the learned and the people alike, it was so 

1 For a fuller discussion of this phenomenon, tee Tara Chand, The Influent* 
of I Am on Hindu Culture, Allahabad, 1946. 
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fundamental to all Hindu thought that it could be up¬ 
rooted only by the annihilation of Hinduism. This was 
not possible because the flexibility shown by Hinduism 
in its acceptance of Islamic influence was not the result 
of indifference or lack of loyalty in its adherents, nor did 
it betray a lack of confidence in its own ideals. The 
proximity to Islam achieved by various groups within the 
fold of Hinduism revealed, on the contrary, that these 
believed that they could assimilate all that was of value 
in Islam without abjuring loyalty to their own community. 
This shows how great a hold Hinduism had upon its 
followers; the followers of other faiths generally prefer 
conversion when they are convinced of the error of their 
own beliefs or the superiority of some other creed. 

It would, however, be erroneous to think that 
proximity to Islamic beliefs necessarily resulted in more 
friendly feelings for the Muslims. There were some 
thinkers who were averse to any feelings of hostility 
between the Muslims and the Hindus; there were others 
who, in spite of their catholocity, inspired just the opposite 
feelings among their followers. For instance, Tukarama, 
a leading Bhakta of Maharashtra, has produced verses 
which, one would think, had been written by a Muslim, 
if the source had not been known, 1 but the Maratha 
tradition maintains that he inspired Shivaji to under¬ 
take his campaigns which were intended to liberate 
the subcontinent from the hold of the beef-eating Muslim. 
It may also be added that the Marathas were not the only 
people whose hostility against the Government of the day 
took a religious form. The conciliatory policies of the 

1 Tukaram Abhanga, edited by Godbole, p. 86, where he says: First among 
the great names is Allah, never forget to repeat it, Allah Is verily one, the Prophet 
is verily unique, Thou art one, O Friend, Thou art ode, I do not exist but in Thee. 
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Muslim raonarchs and the work of the safis and the 
bhaktas did not succeed in erasing ail ill-feelings against 
the Muslims from the minds of the Hindus. 

Therefore, when Muslim rule and with it the 
attempts at the creation of better feelings between the two 
peoples came to an end, Hindu ill-feeling rose to the 
surface. This does not mean that the hostility was shared 
by all the sections of the Hindus, but there is little doubt 
that it had survived among many groups. According 
to the British records, the first riot between Hindus and 
Muslims took place in 1809 at Banaras; such riots grew 
more numerous as time passed until they developed into 
large-scale pogroms such as the massacres of Arrah- 
Shahabad, Katarpur and, on the eve of Partition, in 
Bihar, Mewat and Garhmukteshwar. 1 The finale was 
the holocaust in the wake of the Partition. These riots 
were only the symptoms of a deep-seated malady, and it is 
necessary to discuss the various movements which were 
responsible for rapid increase in Hindu hostility towards 
the Muslims. 

The earliest Hindu movements were not essentially 
anti-Muslim, but they were so very much centred in 
Hinduism that they were incapable of cultivating an out¬ 
look which could embrace the welfare of other com¬ 
munities as well. For instance, the founder of the 
Brahmo-Samaj, Raja Ram Mohun Roy, was a scholar 
of Persian and was fully familiar with the doctrines of 
Islam. 2 His writings show an influence of sufism, and 

i In Bihar the riots were organized on a military pattern, retired aimy effects 
and members of the Indian National Army, originally organized under Japaretc 
sponosrship, carried out the fully planned campaign of isolating and wiping out 
Muslim localities. Accounts of the riots were published in the Dawn, Delhi, 
when these riots occurred. References to the earlier riots arc ccn;mcn in the 
nev spapers. 

- Vida supra 
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in his personal tastes he was more a Muslim than a 
Hindu: he shocked Hindu opinion by being so partial to 
Muslim food that his kitchen was in the hands of Muslim 
cooks and servants. And yet in his scheme of reforms 
he was mainly concerned with the Hindus; despite his 
broadmindedness, the Muslims were not in the least 
beneficiaries of his philanthropy and enthusiasm for 
reform and progress. The emotional urges which led 
the Hindus in the direction of political or social endeavour 
were Hindu and not Indian; they embraced the Hindu 
community and not the entire population of India. There 
were many among the Hindu patriots who did not give a 
moment’s thought to the Muslims: they behaved as if the 
Muslims did not exitst. 1 

Such indifference, howexer, could not continue inde¬ 
finitely because the Muslims were beginning to make 
themselves felt. After the cataclysm of 1857, the leader¬ 
ship of the Muslims passed into the hands of Syed Ahmed 
Khan. He taught them the methods which the Hindus 
had found so effective in gaining predominance. It is 
significant that Hindu communalism became aggressive 
during this period. Partly, of course, it was the cumu¬ 
lative effect of the thinking and movements of a fairly 
long period. However, there can be little doubt that the 
emergence of the Muslims as possible rivals and competi¬ 
tors did play a role in bringing the hostility to the surface. 
Syed Ahmed Khan’s action in advising the Muslims to 
stand aloof from the newly organized Indian National 
Congress was not a cause but a result of Hindu hostility; 
not until he was disillustioned because of the Hindu 
movements against Urdu and cow-slaughter did Syed 

l Nirad C. Chftudhari, The Autobiography of an Unknown Indian (New York, 
1951), p.229. 
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Atoned turn away from the idea of co-operation between 
the Hindus and the Muslims for common objectives. 1 

Two men were the leaders of the anti-Muslim 
movements among the Hindus: Swpmi Dayananda 
Sarasvati, founder of the Arya Samaj, and Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak. In its attitude towards the other religions, the 
Arya Samaj was definitely hostile and even unfair. Islam 
and Christianity, as the two competing faiths, come in 
for a great deal of criticism. 

The Arya Samaj inherited its quarrelsome traditions 
from its founder and adopted the practice of munazirahs 
(disputations between members of different religious 
persuasions) started by the Christian missionaries. 
These munazirahs became quite common and drew large 
audience. Those who came to these debates came to 
see their cause triumph, not to understand, much less 
to appreciate the other point of view. Criticisms, fair 
or unfair, heaped on their cherished beliefs, witticisms and 
jokes hurled at their religious leaders and ridicule poured 
upon their sacred traditions, sent the crowds home in 
no charitable mood. The Christian missions gradually 
came to understand the futility of such methods and by 
the second decade of this century only a few old fashioned 
native preachers seemed to relish such meetings. The 
Arya Samajists were not deterred by the growing reluc¬ 
tance of the Christians and the Muslims to hold 
munzirahs and they continued to organize meetings for 
he tcriticism of other religions. Even in their own 
religious assemblies deprecation of other faiths was 
considered more important than an understanding of 
their own basic teachings. 

1 Altaf Husain Hali, Hajmti Jewid (Afn, 1903), p. 112. 
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The Arya Samaj did not confine itself to munazirahs 
and meetings in its campaign to malign other beliefs; 
it also produced large quantities of propagandist litera¬ 
ture. Islam and the Prophet were the special targets of 
vilification. A non-Muslim does not believe in the 
truth of Islam or the mission of the Prophet. He has a 
right to be critical and express the reasons of his rejections 
but abuse is a different matter. In Christian writings 
the Arya Samajists found what became the stock weapons 
in their arsenal; their own contribution was unparalleled 
vulgarity. Such writings produced utter contempt for 
every Islamic tradition and institution in the minds of 
the Hindus and a burning indignation in the hearts 
of the Muslims. All the rules of good neighbourliness 
were thrown to the winds by the Arya Samajist leaders 
and propagandists. It is not possible to carry on such a 
crusade against the cherished beliefs of a people without 
creating bitterness and hostility. In many a country 
there are religious differences yet the followers of no 
faith forget themselves so completely as to go on injuring 
the susceptibilities of their neighbours day in, day out. 

The Arya Samajist had political ends in view. They 
did not think that the Muslims had any right to live in 
India; the followers of Islam were mere intruders and, 
therefore, tolerance was out of question. Those Hindus 
who did not subscribe to the Arya Samajist doctrines 
were taunted, and all were incited against the Muslims. 
One of the earliest Arya Samajist writers was one Kan- 
haiya Lai Alakhdhari. The following few lines 
taken from a pamphlet written by him and published in 
1860, will give some insight into the thinking of the 
community and of its mentors. The entire tract is 
addressed to non-Arya Samajist Hindus, in which they 
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are told inter alia: “Disunity has robbed India of patriot¬ 
ism and has created the Christian and Muslim communi¬ 
ties ... 1 Better than the Kshatriyas of today were the 
palanquin-bearers of yesterday on whose shoulders were 
carried the litters of the daughters of the rajahs to the 
palaces of the (Muslim) emperors.. .2 the people of 
India are not good idolators, because if there were any 
worth in them, they would have fought and demolished 
the mosques (of the Muslims) as Mahmud of Ghaznih 
and the parricide ‘Alamgir broke their idols . . . Every¬ 
day thousands of Hindus change their religion and even 
those who claim to be Hindus rub their noses on the 
graves of the Muslim dead.. . 3 Idolatory has made the 
Hindus immobile. They bear all persecution without 
retaliation, as if they were (lifeless like) idols themselves. 
The idolators of India have never conquered even a 
biswah of foreign territory, 4 nor ever have they acquired 
a broken shell as booty (from others). On the other 
hand they have given away their money, their land and 
their women to all and sundry. . .. The idols in the 
temples never stopped the Muslim invasions; what the 
Muslims did to your Brahmins and to the idols in your 
temples you can see in Gaya and Kashi. The Hindus 
are so worthless that a single Muslim can cow down a 
hundred Hindus... .” 5 

The Samajist tradition of harsh criticism of Islam, 
of vilification of the Prophet and of hostility towards 
the Muslims did not abate or mellow even after many 

I Kanhaiya Lai Alakhdhari, Shri Svami Dayaruutda Sarasvati ki Jivan par 
Jattab Munshi Kanhaiyaial Alakhdhari ki Jtai (Meerut, 18C0X p. 12. 

» Ibid. 

3 Ibid., pp. 4.5. The last sentence refers to the respect shown by the Hindus 
at that time to Use tombs of Muslim saints. 

* AMnnAfea small unit of load area. 

s Ibid., p. 16. This has been a recuntaf theme with the Hindu communal 
leaden and was best calculated to excite the Hindus against the Muslims. 
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decades had passed. The bitterness created by the Arya 
Samajists against Islam began to contaminate the re¬ 
lations between Islam and other sects of Hinduism, which 
dismissed the Arya Samajist invective addressed against 
themselves as invalid, but accepted all they said about the 
Muslims and the role played by them in the history of 
the subcontinent. The Samajists, in any case, had a 
poor understanding of history. They were willing to 
accept uncritically anything which was said to glorify 
the ancient Hindu past. Had not their master, Svami 
Dayanand Sarasvati, himself said that “the four vedas 
are divine books and all the knowledge of the world is 
contained in them. There is nothing that has been 
left out. The ancient inhabitants of India wete experts 
in all arts and sciences: they knew how to run railway 
trains, they transmitted messages through the telegraph; 
they were cognizant of America.” 1 Such innocent 
misconceptions injure only those who hold them, but 
when the history of a sister people is misread, it can 
cause injury to neighbourly relations. In this field as 
well the Arya Samajist attitude was uncritical, and 
because it was based upon the dislike of the Muslims, 
wrought havoc upon Hindu-Muslim relations and 
poisoned the very sources of inter-religious and inter- 
communal harmony. The persistence of such attitudes 
for many a decade at a time when the diverse elements 
in the population of the vast subcontinent were going 
through a process of political turmoil, proved an insur¬ 
mountable hurdle in the way of the mergence of a 
common Indian nation. 

It has been mentioned that the Hindu movements 
for the liberation of the subcontinent from British rule 

yibui., p.2i. 
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were strongly tinged with antipathy towards the Muslims. 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak is acclaimed by the Hindus as a 
great Indian patriot who fought for independence against 
the British, but he was also responsible for creating 
violent anti-Muslim feeling among his followers. To 
understand the background of his crusade against the 
Muslims, it is necessary to mention briefly two earlier 
Hindu movements which had strong anti-Muslim 
overtone. 

The first of these agitated for the replacement of 
Urdu by Hindi as the second official language of the 
North-Western Provinces. The other movement with 
anti-Muslim implications was that for the protection of 
the cow. The Muslims eat beef; the Hindus worship 
cow. The Hindus feel hurt when they see the object of 
their deep veneration being killed for food. Whenever a 
Hindu group has risen against the Muslim, it has used 
the slogan of protection of the cow from slaughter. The 
British were also eaters of beef, but there is no record of 
a riot directed against them because of cow slaughter, 
although there have been large-scale riots against the 
Muslims. Beef has been the cheapest meat in the 
subcontinent, and, therefore, the stoppage of the killing 
of cows would have hit hard the poorer classes of the 
Muslims. 

The violence of sentiment that accompanied these 
agitations produced feelings of bitterness, which was 
further enhanced by the playing of music before mosques. 
The Muslims had enjoyed the “privilege enforced by 
police regulations of stopping music in processions while 
passing mosques during the hours of prayer,” 1 but now 


I Ibid. 
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under the inspiration of Tilak Hindu processionists in 
Maharashtra refused to observe such regulations. 

However, it was not Maharashtra alone that had a 
warped view of nationalism. Other areas were not 
much different. For instance the agitation against the 
partition of Bengal in 1906 was as much directed against 
the Muslims as against the British. 1 The main objection 
against the partition was that it created a Muslim 
majority Province in the east! Hitherto the Hindus 
had reaped all the advantages from the exploitation of 
the Muslim masses in this area, because the landlords, 
the lawyers, the traders, the non-British Government 
servants and even school teachers were almost all Hindus. 
In a Province with a clear Muslim majority this mono¬ 
poly would be in danger. Little wonder, therefore, that 
the Muslims were as much a target of hatred as the 
British and several Muslim officers became victims of 
the terrorist activity engendered by that hatred. 

The terrorist movement had strong religious over¬ 
tones. In the words of one of the organizers of terrorist 
activities: “As I thought that some people of India 
would not be made to do any work except through 
religion, I wanted the help of some sadhus ... .” 2 It 
is quite clear that in the opinion of this terrorist leader, 
‘the people of India' were Hindus, otherwise he would 
have thought of gaining the sympathies of other religious 
leaders as well. Some of the Muslim theologians would 
not have been averse from joining the movement if the 
Indian culture and nation had not been indentified with 
the Hindu religion and the Hindu community. Only 
a few years later Maulana ‘Ubaid-ullah Sindhi and 


l Abut Kalun And, India Wtiu Fnedom, p. < 


* Ibid. 
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others organized a secret movement of their own. The 
sentiment at Deoband and other centres of Muslim 
theological teaching was strongly anti-British. The 
Hindus never tried to exploit these sentiments. Despite 
this some Muslim leaders likeAbul Kalam Azad and 
Hasrat Mohani 1 identified themselves secretly with some 
of the aims of the terrorist organizations. They were 
never fully accepted, because the aim of the terrorists 
was not to establish a government of all the people of 
the subcontinent. They wanted undiluted Hindu rule. 

The literature selected for the terrorist recruits bears 
out this contention. They were taught the Bhagvad 
Gita and the writings of Vivekananda. Another text 
book was the Bhavani Mandir (the Temple of Bhavani, a 
manifestation of the dread Hindu goddess Kali, the 
goddess of death and destruction). 2 When a novice was 
initiated into the ranks of the terrorists, “the ceremony 

took place_before the goddess Kali_ The special 

vow was taken by each of us before the goddess with a 
sword and a Gita on the head and kneeling on the left 
knee”. The aims of the movement can be guaged by 
the letters sent to the victims of robberies. One such 
dacoity took place in Gopi Roy’s lane in Calcutta on 26 
June, 1916. A letter signed by “the Finance Secretary 
to the Bengal Branch of Independent Kingdom of United 
India,” dated Calcutta, 14thAshar, 1323 B.S. (28 June, 
1916) and received by the victim, stated: “If the rich 
men of the country feeling the weight of our work sub¬ 
scribe monthly, quarterly and half-yearly to establish the 

i Hasrat Mohani, the famous poet and political worker, was associated 
with terrorist activities. He was imprisoned by the British and was kept under 
•urvriUance for a long period. 

* Jushie, S.A.T., Sedition Committee Report (Calcutta, 1918), p. 23. 
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rules and regulations of the Sanatan Dharma in India 
then we would not have to trouble you in this way.” 1 

The terrorists were in close contact with some of the 
prominent Indian leaders who had adopted constitutional 
methods for obtaining self-government. The well- 
known Arya Samajist nationalist Lajput Rai was a close 
associate of Bhai Paramanand, who was tried and 
sentenced to transportation for life. 2 Another promi¬ 
nent Bengali leader, Bipin Chandra Pal, recommended 
, “the organization of Kali puja (worship) in every impor¬ 
tant village every new moon day” and of mass sacrifices 
to the goddess because this “would put courage into 
dropping hearts.” 3 B. C. Pal had suggested the sacrifice 
of goats for Kali; a Madrasi admirer of his went further 
and recommended human sacrifice. 4 This was extolled 
by one Madame Cama in her newspaper, Bande Matram , 
published in Paris, where she asserted that assassinations 
were in accordance with the teaching of the Gita. 5 There 
can be little doubt that the Hindu nationalist leaders had 
considerable influence upon the terrorists. 

The story of Bande Matram is interesting. We 
have noted that a newspaper of that name was published 
from Paris. Before the ceremony of initiation into a 
terrorist organization came to the point of taking the 
terrible vows the word ‘Om’ was repeated and the 
assembly sang the song “ Bande Matram ” along with the 
recital of the Hindu scriptures, especially the Gita . 
Bande Matram was soon adopted by the Indian National 
Congress in spite of its anti-Muslim trend. The song is 

1 Ibid., p. 80. 

2 Sir Michael 0‘Dwyer, India as I knew it (London, 1925), p. 184. 

3 Rowlatt, op. cit, pp. 162,163. * Ibid. 9 Ibid., p. 165. 
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a slaute to “the Mother” and was written by the 
famous Bengali novelist, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, 
who included it in his book, Ananda Math (the Monas¬ 
tery of Joy}. 1 The story centres around a band of 
bandits who waylaid Muslims and robbed Government 
messengers carrying money from one place to another. 
This was done to liberate the country from Muslim rule. 
These bandits worshipped the goddess Kali, “the 
Mother.” The song became almost a national anthem 
for the nationalist sections of the Hindus, irrespective of 
their political affiliations. It was sung in the meetings of 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the Indian National Congress, 
in all Hindu schools and institutions, and in every Hindu 
home. That it was directed against the Muslims did not 
bother anyone. Were the Muslims not just as much 
foreigners in the land as the British? Only after the 
attainment of independence has it been given second 
place. It is not the national anthem but comes next to 
it as a national song. 

Thus, to many Hindus, nationalism and Hindu 
communalism became twin sisters. Indeed, they became 
inseparable. The liberation of India and the glory of 
Hindusism became two facets of the same ideal. The 
Muslims simply did not fit into this scheme of political 
development. The antipathy against the Muslims 
became more marked as it became clearer that such a 
large population could not be ignored. The more 
hostility the Muslims sensed, the more they began to 
seek safeguards. This also irritated the Hindus. Such 
a large group even of passive aliens would have been 
exasperating, but when it began to agitate for rights and 

* Bankim Chandra Chattaii, Ananda Math. English translation by Nam 
Chandra Sen-Gupta as the The Abbey of Bliss (Calcutta, 1906). 
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safeguards, it became almost intolerable. In the 
beginning the Hindus had felt confident of overwhelming 
the Muslim by their numerical and economic strength 
as well as by the favour of the British. It was during 
this period, especially in the wake of the War of Inde¬ 
pendence, when the British could be depended upon to 
cooperate with the Hindus in Muslim-baiting, the game 
looked easy enough. The Muslims were in a desperate 
position at this time, as they were the target of British 
vengeance. When the British realized that the policy 
of persecuting the Muslims had gone too far and when 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan’s efforts to remove British bias 
against the Muslims had borne some fruit, the Hindu 
movements began to be resisted. 

The Muslims were in an advantageous position in 
the matter of the slaughter of cows because the British 
themselves were beef-eaters and consumed large quanti¬ 
ties in their contonments. The Muslims were not so 
fortunate in their resistance to the introduction of Hindi; 
all that they were able to achieve was the retention of 
Urdu as one of the official languages of the courts and 
Government departments in some Provinces. 

The extremist Hindu movements were revivalist by 
th eir very nature. It has been mentioned how Dayananda 
Sarasvati had gone to the extent of claiming that the 
ancient Hindus had known everything, including the 
secret of steam locomotion and telegraphic communi¬ 
cation. The discovery of the Sanskrit classics and 
Hindu philosophy by the West and the flattering attention 
paid to them led the average Hindu to believe in the 
greatness of his cultural past. This was a legitimate 
sentiment, but the Hindu leaders went further and 
claimed for their forbears what they had not even 
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dreamed of. This would have been harmless enough, 
had it not created a spirit of revivalism, that tended to 
discard all that smacked of Muslim influence. In certain 
areas of the subcontinent the culture of the upper and 
the educated classes of both the Hindus and the Muslims 
had approximated to the norms laid down under the 
Mughuls. Now, under the influence of the Hindu 
communal leaders and revivalists the Hindus started 
disowning and discarding all vestiges of Islamic influence, 
thus leaving the Muslims an altogether separate and 
different group. 1 The agitation for the adoption of 
Hindi as the second official language in Bihar and the 
United Provinces, where Urdu was widely in use both 
among the Hindus and the Muslims, was but a precursor 
of intensive revivalism in every direction. Thus gradual¬ 
ly one psychological barrier after another was constructed 
to separate the two communities from each other. 

Under the pressure of the desire for freedom, 
however, some leaders thought it necessary to bring 
about a rapprochement. The pace of political events 
forced the hands of the liberal sections of the Indian 
nationalists. The efforts of Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
brought about the League-Congress agreement known 
as the Lucknow Pact of 1916. The events leading to 
the Non-cooperation and Khilafat Movements need not 
be mentioned here. This was the period of a brief 
honeymoon in the relations between the two com¬ 
munities. But as soon as the leading workers of the 
Movements were incarcerated, the Hindus came out 
with two new movements, Shuddhi and Sangathan. 
The former name means purification and aimed at the 
conversion of all Muslims to Hinduism, the latter means 

i I. H. Qureshi, Tha Pakistani Way of Ufe (London, 1957), pp. 5-13. 
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binding together and aimed at the organization of the 
Hindus into a militant community united against the 
Muslims. These movements brought out the Hindu 
hostility towards the Muslims in a most striking manner. 
The Hindu communal press furthermore began to say 
openly what had for a considerable time been mentioned 
only in the exclusive meetings of the leaders. The effect 
upon the relations between the two communities was 
catastrophic. 

The real founder of the Shuddhi Movement was 
Svami Dayananda Sarswati. There had been little room 
for individual conversions. Hinduism has always sought 
to expand by the absorption of entire groups into its 
system. The process is comparatively simple and proves 
effective among people who are willing to lose their 
religious identity in Hinduism. The converted com¬ 
munity functions as an autonomous group within the 
bosom of Hinduism and never completely loses its identity. 
It brings with itself its deities and some customs. By 
long association, however, it in turn absorbs the general 
ideas of Hinduism, including its social outlook and 
basic philosophy. In course of time the group forgets 
its non-Hindu origin and becomes fully assimilated. 
The founder of the Arya Samaj permitted the conversion 
of individuals. The new idea of converting individuals, 
however, remained ineffective, because even the Arya 
Samaj, in spite of its theoretical rejection of caste barriers, 
was not able to assimilate the converts. Shuddhi, 
however became a plank in the platform of the Hindu 
extremists when they realized its political possibilities. 
The Hindu extremists did not conceal their grandiose 
political motives. They intended nothing less than the 
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obliteration of Islam. A leading Arya Samajist news¬ 
paper, the Pratap of Lahore, said: “In this country 
the government is based upon numbers ... Shuddhi has 
become a matter of life and death for the Hindus. The 
Muslims have grown from a negative quantity into seventy 
million; the Christians number four million. Two hundred 
and twenty million Hindus are finding it difficult to live 
because of seventy million Muslims. If their number 
further increases, only God knows what will happen. It 
is true that shuddhi should be for religious purposes alone, 
but the Hindus have been obliged by other considera¬ 
tions as well to embrace their other brothers (by bringing 
them into their fold)—. If the Hindus do not wake up 
even now, they will be finished.” 1 

The creation of a fear psychosis against the Muslims 
was a favourite technique of the communal Hindu 
writers in the beginning. The aim of the Shuddhi 
Movement was an offensive against Islam; the organizers 
of the Movement had not conceived of it as a method 
of defence against Muslim missionaries. The Prince of 
Amethi was forthright in this matter, when he said, 
“when all Muslims become Hindus through Shuddhi, 
no power can stand in the way of our freedom”. 2 A 
Hindu poet also put it bluntly: “Hindus, if you have 
any religious feeling left in you, you should not leave 
a single Muslim in the world.” 3 There was no dearth 

1 Partap , Lahore 10 January, 1927. 

2 Tej, Delhi, 20 March, 1926. 

2 Ibtd., 13January, 1927. The verses run as follows: 

'iL.jf' 5k# C4J «T- 
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of Hindu leaders who suggested even violence and 
coercion as a proper means of attaining their objective of 
converting the entire Muslim community. A well- 
known Hindu leader, Doctor Moon/e, said: “You will 
not be able to convert the Muslims, until you are able to 
prove that you have strength in your bodies.” 1 Another 
Hindu leader advocated violence to stop any conversion 
to Islam. 2 

The greatest efforts for the conversion of the Muslims 
were made in certain areas of the United Provinces, 
Panjab and Rajputana. There was a community of 
Muslim Rajputs, called Malkanas, who still retained 
many Hindu usages, and customs. They seemed to 
be an easy target, because they were proud of their 
Rajput blood and had not been fully assimilated into the 
Muslim community. The full vigour of the Shuddhi 
Movement was turned upon them and the efforts 
of the Hindu workers began to bear some fruit. 
The Muslims responded by sending their own mission¬ 
aries. The Muslims did lose a fair number of the Malkanas 
but the others remained not only loyal, but became 
better adherents of Islam, having given up their un- 
Islamic customs and ideas. So long as the Arya 
Samajists had an open field and worked among but 
partially converted Muslims, they had some success; 
but as soon as they tried to work among communities 
other than the Malkanas, they could make no headway. 

It is impossible to understand the full significane of 
the Shuddhi Movement without understanding the 
methods employed by another movement, the Sangahtan. 

1 Paigham-i-Sulh, Lahore, 6 April, 1927. 

2 Zamindar, Lahore, 11 January, 192S. From a speech by the well-known 
Hindu leader ( Gokal Chand Nairang. 
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Etymologically this word has the same meaning as fas¬ 
cism. The Movement was started along with Shuddhi in 
1923. Doctor Moonje, its main organizer, explained 
the aims of the Movement quite clearly. Presiding over 
the third Session of the Oudh Hindu Mahasbha at 
Ayodhya, he said, “Just as England belongs to the 
English, France to the French, and Germany to the 
Germans, India belongs to the Hindus.... If the 
Hindus get organized they can humble the English and 
their stooges, the Muslims ... the Hindus henceforth 
create their own world which will prosper through 
Shuddhi and Sangathan ”. 1 Another spokesman of the 
Movement wrote, “The most important need of today is 
Arya or Hindu Sangathan which should embrace all the 
Hindus of India.... There should be no contacts or 
relations with the Muslims, because no rule can last in 
India except the rule of the Aryans. There will come a 
day when all the Muslims and the aborigines will become 
Arya (Samajists) through (this) Movement.” 2 There 
can be little doubt that the only purpose of this Movement 
was to destroy Islam in the subcontinent. In the words 
of a British observer: “It is not unusual for minorities 
to take steps to protect themselves, but it is the Hindus, 
who, in spite of their majority are seeking protection from 
the Muslims through Shuddhi and Sangathan-Pro¬ 

tection in merely an excuse; from the speeches of the 
Hindu leaders that have reached us it is obvious that 
these movements are directed against the Muslim.” 3 This 
was also the opinion of the Government of the Panjab. 4 

1 Ibid., 24 April, 1927. 

2 Lala Dhanpet Rai, in Prakash, Lahore, 26 April, 1925. 

2 Near East , London, quoted in the Muslim Rajput , Amritsar, 10 Octotcr, 
1923. 

* Milap , Lahore, 27 June, 1925, quoting the Panjab Government Adminis¬ 
tration Report for 1923-24. 
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The one-time anarchist Har Dayal wrote: “The purpose 
of the Hindu Sangahtan is to establish in India a strong, 
powerful, united and wide-awake political party which 
would continuously strive for achieving the ideal of a 
free Hindu state.... The Hindu national state should be 
based on Hindu national institutions. These institutions 
are, for example, the Sanskrit language; the Hindi 
language; Hindu history, Hindu festivals; veneration for 
the Hindu heroes; love for the holy places of the Hindus; 
love for the Hindu culture, etc. Today there are 
some people who quite unnessarily want to include in the 
Indian national movement the half-Arab, half-Irani 
Muslims. They do not understand the truth that every 
national state is established on its old national institu¬ 
tions, which create unity among them.... The Indian 
Muslims today are merely an irrelevance. Their only 
future is gradually to be absorbed into Hinduism through 
Shuddhi. The principles of politics show me no other 
way. Therefore, if the leaders of Hindu Sangahtan 
establish committees for the protection of national 
institutions and the attainment of Hindu independence, 
and if they preach the need for organizing all Hindu 
states into a single state, they can render some service 
to India.” 1 Despite the length of the above quotation, 
it is necessary to quote further from Har Dayal who 
occupied an important position in the nationalist 
movement of India. He was one of the main framers 
of the Arya Samajist political philosophy; he was the 
trusted friend of such Indian national Congress leaders 
as Lajpat Rai; he was one of the leading lights of the 
terrorist movement. 2 Indeed some terrorists had planned 

1 Tej, Delhi, Krishna Number, also, At-Amm, Delhi 3(0 August, 1926. 

2 Rowlett, op. tit., p. 144. 
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to crown him the Emperor of India. 1 He was closely 
connected with the Ghadr Party which was organized in 
the United States of America and which carried out 
intensive propaganda in the subcontinent. 2 In addition, 
he was the most widely read philosopher of the Sanghtan 
Movement because his articles were prominently featured 
by the Hindu communalist newspapers. Besides, he had 
very definite ideas which lie propounded fearlessly and 
openly. There can be little doubt about the profound 
impact of his writings upon Hindu opinion. 

Har Dayal was quite definite about the role that 
the Muslims were to play in the Independent Hindu 
State of his dreams. He wrote: “When through the 
strength gained by Hindu Sangathan, the time comes for 
independence, we shall proclaim our policy regarding the 
Christians and the Muslims. At that time no mutual 
understanding will be necessary. The Hindu Maha- 
sabha will merely declare its decision laying down the 
rights and the duties of the Muslims and the Christians 
in the new Hindu State.” 3 

This Eldorado of a Hindu State would be difficult 
to achieve without the complete elimination of Islam 
from the subcontinent. “So long as the Panjab and 
India have not been totally cleansed of foreign religions, 
we shall not be able to sleep well.... Any Hindu who 
does not believe in this ideal is an unworthy son of the 
motherland; he has no spirit in him; he lacks under¬ 
standing. Every true Hindu should aspire to cleanse his 
country of Islam and Christianity .... Two nations can 
not live together in the Panjab or in India. Either all 

t Ibid., p. 224. a Ibid., p. 144, 

3 MUap, Lahore, 25 May, 1925. 
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of you Hindus accept Islam or convert all the Muslims to 
Hinduism through Shuddhi. This is the only solution 
of this problem.*** 

Har Dayal was strongly of the opinion that a Muslim 
minority would be a constant source of trouble. He 
observed, “The religion of Islam is such a curious thing 
that the Muslims can never be united with any other 
people into a single nation. For unity and peace it is 
necessary that there should be only Islam or there should 
be no Islam.... Twenty per cent Islam cannot be 
digested by any country. Any country that has swallow¬ 
ed this stone of twenty per cent Islam has always been 
troubled with stomachaches .... ** 2 In spite of his 
strong objection to the presence of Islam and the Mus¬ 
lims in the Panjab or in India as a whole, he was willing 
to show some consideration for them. He laid down the 
conditions under which the Muslims could be permitted 
to live in the subcontinent. They should be declared, 
“adopt Hindu names; they must give up names of Arab 
and Iranian origin; they must observe Hindu festivals; 
they must revere the Hindu heroes of the epics; they must 
drass like Hindus; they must observe the Hindu 
customs; and they must give up calling themselves Mus¬ 
lims. Even then if they choose to follow their religious 
beliefs, they could be given the permission to worship 
in their own .manner. They must, however, call them 
selves Muhammadi Hindus*’. 

Even this was liberal compared to the attitude of 
some other leaders of the Movement. Svami Satya 
Deva, taking up the theme of strengthening the Hindus, 
said at Saugor in the Central Province, “When we are 

1 Al-Jami'at, Delhi, 26 March, 1925, quoting Tej, Delhi. 2 Ibid. 
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strong, we shall put forward the following conditions 
before the Muslims: ‘Do not look upon the Qur'an as a 
revealed book; do not recognize Muhammad as the 
prophet of God; give up all connections with Arabia; 
read Kabir and Tulsi Das instead of Sa’di and Rumi; 
give up the observation of Muslim festivals and begin to 
observe Hindu festivals instead; observe all the festivals 
connected with Rama, Krishna and other gods,’ they 
should give up Islamic names and call themselves Ram 
Din, Krishan Khan, etc; they must worship in Hindi and 
give up praying in Arabic.”* 

Ultimately the Hindu communalists gave up even 
the farce of offering the Muslims religious freedom in 
the sense of being able to worship in their own way if 
they accepted the conditions of laying aside all their 
traditions and all traces of Islamic culture and of so 
identifying themselves with Hinduism by calling them¬ 
selves Muhammadi Hindus that they would become a 
sect within its bosom. Har Dayal announced that after 
the Hindus came to power they would just announce the 
conditions on which “the Muslims and the Christians 
would be converted to Hinduism”. 2 They were not to 
be allowed even to become Hindus and give up their 
religion and their way of life without conditions being 
attached to such a process. 

These were the dreams and the intentions of the 
leaders of the Sangathan Movement. The etymologi¬ 
cal resemblance to fascism was by no means merely a 
coincidence. Indeed they adopted all the techniques 
and the philosophy of fascism. The Hindus had an 

i Al-Wakil, Amritsar, 9 December, 192S. 

* Mifap, Lahore, 25 May, 192$. 
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external enemy, the British, who had to be ousted if 
India was to be free; they had a minority that had to be 
suppressed like the Jews in Germany; the name of this 
minority was to be blackened by all foul and unfair means 
and through intensive publicity; it was to be subjected 
to an economic boycott; its morale was to be broken 
through mass violence, all social relations with its mem¬ 
bers were to be reduced to a minimum; and any intimacy 
with it was to be discouraged. The Sangathan Movement 
employed all these techniques with brutal thoroughness. 

The Hindu newspapers during this period made 
interesting reading. An image was created of the 
Muslims as habitual abductors and kidnappers. Sus¬ 
picions were aroused of such Muslim tradesmen as had 
to solicit business from door to door. Indian women 
are fond of wearing glass bangles; these were mostly 
manufactured by the Muslims and because of the tradi¬ 
tions of seclusion among women, the vendors were 
Muslim women who went from home to home fitting 
these bangles on the wrists of the purchasers. These 
bangles on the wrists of the purchasers. These women 
had plied this trade for generations and went into Muslim 
as well as Hindu homes. Now propaganda claimed 
that these women were agents of kindnappers, and thus 
they lost their Hindu clientele. Muslim women who 
hawked vegetables or other small articles were similarly 
treated. A campaign of vilification and misrepresenta¬ 
tion seems to have been in full swing. A distorted image 
was built up in the popular Hindu mind of his Muslim 
neighbour. Because of the Hindu notion that all non- 
Hindus, as well as Hindu untouchables, are unclean, there 
was little social contact between the Hindus and the 
Muslims; with the intensification now of this propaganda 
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even the little contact that there had been was effectively 
reduced. This was the purpose of the campaign; the 
Sangahtan leaders consciously sought to create such 
tension between the communities as would make any 
goodwill impossible, because understanding would stand 
in the way of the extermination of the Muslims when the 
time came for action. They must have known all the 
time that the Muslims would not willingly be absorbed 
into Hinduism. 

The newspapers published articles praising highly 
every rebel against the Muslim rule in the subcontinent; 
Shivaji, Maharana Partap of Odaipur, the Sikh gurus 
and even men who were admittedly brigands were glori¬ 
fied into heroes. In this process Muslim history was 
distorted and a revulsion was created in the mind of the 
average Hindu against every Muslim tradition. In 
certain quarters the falsification of Muslim history 
reached ridiculous extremes. To give but one example, 
the building of mosque inside the Purana QiTah in New 
Delhi constructed by Sher Shah was attributed to the 
Pandavas of the age of the Mahabharata. Every Muslim 
achievement or tradition was ridiculed or belittled. The 
Muslims were thus represented merely as an ugly blot on 
the fair record of India. As a part of this sustained 
crusade against the Muslims some Hindu writers pro¬ 
duced abusive books and pamphlets directed against the 
Prophet . 1 

The economic boycott of the Muslims was intensified 
during this period. Because high caste Hindus and some 
of the lower castes as well would not cat anything 
touched by a Muslim, a certain amount of economic 

1 The most lurid and In the wont taste was a scurrilous pamphlet, RtmgiUi 
How/, Lahore, 1924. 
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disadvantage was always attached to being a Muslim. 
Because the Muslim did not object to eating food pre¬ 
pared by a non-Muslim, both Hindus and Muslims could 
buy eatables from the Hindus, but no Muslim could 
run a shop of cooked food or sweets with the hope of 
getting a Hindu clientele. Thus an important part of the 
retail trade was always closed to Muslims. There were 
certain professions that were confined almost entirely to 
Muslims in certain parts of the subcontinent. The retail 
vending of bangles was one of them. Music was another 
profession that was practised in North India largely by 
Muslims. The singers and dancers at weddings, mimics 
and players, the bands that led the wedding and other 
processions were mostly Muslim. These were now all 
boycotted by Hindus. The small shopkeepers who sold 
general merchandise or even vegetables were put out of 
business in Hindu localities. Even large firms suffered 
greatly. A Muslim mill owner of Bombay opened 
retail depots in Delhi which were so effectively boycotted 
that he had to close them down. The boycott extended 
to the employment of Muslims by Hindus in any capacity. 
Because of untouchability, they could, in any case, not 
be employed in many functions; but even where they 
could have proved to be more useful, they were cold- 
shouldered. This policy had been laid down by the 
founder of the Arya Samaj. A leading Arya Samajist 
leader, Lekh Ram, mentions in his biography of Dayanan- 
da Sarasvati that the Swami visited the princely State of 
Raipur in August, 1881. There he found that the Ruler’s 
chief officer was a Muslim. He was so incensed at this 
that he said to tile Ruler in the piesene of the Muslim of 
officer’s son, “You have a Muslim minister! ... Arya 
gentlemen should not make Yavana’s (foreigners) their 
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ministers.” 1 The Arya Samajists took this advice to 
heart. With the initiation of the Sangathan Movement, 
other Hindus as well began to act upon it. 

It was loudly proclaimed that the Muslim community 
was growing in numbers. A part of this growth was 
rightly ascribed to the success of Muslim missionary 
efforts. The fact of this growth was, however, so 
exaggerated that the Hindus came to look upon the 
Muslims as a menace to their existence. Writings like 
the following became quite common in the Hindu press: 
“One day there will be found no Hindu in India. And, 
alas! that day is not too far away. In four hundred and 
sixty years, not a single Hindu will exist. Hindusthan 
(the land of the Hindus) will become Muslimsthan and 
Christiansthan. Aryavarta will be under the rule of 
non-Aryan religions .”2 The emotionally excited Hindu 
did not pause to think of the absurdity of such statements. 

Even movements that were desirable in themselves 
were given an anti-Muslim twist. The amelioration of 
the condition of the untouchables was an obvious need. 
It could be justified on humanitarian grounds. The 
Aryan Samajists, however, justified their efforts on the 
ground that they were being converted by the Muslims 
and the Christians. The Muslims were even blamed for 
the existence of untouchability within the fold of Hindu¬ 
ism. In the characteristic tradition of twisting history 
to make a point, one of the leaders of Shuddhi Movement 
said in a meeting held at Bombay: “There were no sweepers 
before, they came into existence when the Muslims en¬ 
tered this land. As Muslim women observed seclusion, 
the Muslims needed sweepers. Therefore, they made 

1 Lekh Ram and tala Atma Ram, op. cit., p. 547. 

2 Pratap, Lahore, 20 August, 1927. 
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others into sweepers. I have come to know with certain¬ 
ty that people of all castes were included among the 
sweepers. Many of them were Brahmins originally, 
some were Rajputs and there were men of other castes. 
It is obvious that the Muslims forced them to become 
sweepers, and to do such menial work. Now it is the 
duty of the Hindus to uplift them and to include them 
in other castes.” 1 Uncritical and ignorant audiences 
swallowed these falsehoods as true history and anthropolo¬ 
gy and burned with indignation at the mean tactics of the 
Muslims who had created the problem of untouchability 
to divide Hinduism. 

The efforts to uplift the untouchables were coupled 
with the creation in their minds of a hatred and dislike 
for the Muslims. In meeting after meeting, they were 
exhorted to give up all connections with those “who kill 
cows and eat beef”. 2 The Hindu untouchables hence¬ 
forth were to treat the Muslims as untouchables. This 
was rather a subtle approach because the psychology of 
the untouchables is built upon the fact that the superior 
castes treat the lower castes as untouchables. The 
untouchables were not concerned with the humanitarian 
aspect of their problem except in those instances where 
they were sufficiently educated to understand the fullest 
implications of the tyranny under which they lived. They 
wanted to better their status, to rise a little higher in 
social stature, to be like the touchable castes who might 
not be able to have social relations with one another, but 
were not looked down upon because they were higher 
than the untouchable. The idea of raising themselves 

’ Tej, Delhi, 5 May, 1924. 

2 Many meetings of the untouchables were persuaded to pass resolutions to 
this effect, vide Pariap, Lahore, 22 January, 1928; Tej, Delhi, 28 Novemter, 
1927. 
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by treating the Muslims as untouchables was not with¬ 
out its appeal to them. To the Caste Hindus the ad¬ 
vantage lay in gaining allies in their crusade against the 
Muslims. The fact that this kind of effort did little 
good to the untouchables themselves seemed to be of no 
concern to the leaders of the Sangathan Movement. 

The most fruitful source of ill-will between the 
Hindus and the Muslims was the old question of cow 
slaughter. This was exploited mercilessly by the Hindu 
extremists. Swami Dayananda Sarasvati had interested 
himself in his characteristic manner with this question 
as well. In the words of the editor of a leading Arya 
Samajist newspaper of the period when the Shuddhi and 
Sangathan Movements were at their peak, “The problem 
of the protection of the cow has a great connection with 
the Arya Samaj. The first lectures on cow protection 
were given by the Rishi Dayananda and the gawshalahs 
(homes for cows) which one sees today are the result of 
the voice raised by him .. ..” He also wrote a boo.k on 
the question. He also was desirous of making efforts that 
“the slaughter of cows should be legally prohibited”. 
Those writers who hold that the agitation for the pro¬ 
tection of cows was artificial are probably mistaken. The 
reverence and affection for the cow is deep and wide¬ 
spread among the Hindus. They honestly believe in the 
miraculous qualities of the cow. No Hindu can think 
of the cow as merely a quadruped because the cow is 
the mother, she is sacred and should be worshipped. 
Even her excretions are sacred. The amount of money 
spent by the Hindus in maintaining shelters for old and 
decrepit cows is an index to the affection in which the 
animal is held. The rite of purification (shuddhi) 
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through which a non-Hindu is converted by the Arya 
Samajists includes the administration to the neophyte of 
the panjaratna (five jewels) which are the cow’s urine, cow 
dung, cow’s milk, butter and curds. These are mixed 
and the canditate for conversion has to eat the mixture. 
The Arya Samajists also hold that this mixture is good 
for curing several diseases and the evil influence of 
ghosts. 1 The urine of the cow is considered to be an 
effective antiseptic and disinfectant; it is taken as a 
medicine and has the reputation of being a sure cure 
for leprosy, jaundice, piles, diseases of the stomach and 
the liver and diseases peculiar to women. Used in good 
health it is considered to be a digestive and is supposed 
to sharpen intelligence. It is obvious that such beliefs 
could arise only out of the deepest reverence for the cow. 

As the Muslims eat beef, the Hindus could be easily 
incited to a pogram against them, especially when they 
had been painted as undesirable neighbours in other 
respects as well. More riots have taken place against 
the Muslims in the subcontinent because of the cow than 
on any other pretext. A minority that ate beef could 
be attacked any day because a cow had been killed. Even 
the mild Gandhi, who advocated non-violence as a 
philosophy of life, was emotionally attached to the cow 
to such an extent that he declared that there was not a 
single Hindu throughout the length and breadth of India 
who did not hope to free his motherland one day from 
cowslaughter and who would hesitate to force the 
Christians and the Muslims to give up cowslaughter at 
the point of the sword. 

The leaders of the Sangathan Movement were no 
believers in non-violence. They began to organize 

i Pandit Dharma Bhikshu in Arya Musafir, Lucknow, 13 October, 1927. 
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Hindu youth into volunteer bands to practise the Indian 
form of jujitsu, fencing, and using the lathi (long stick) 
as an effective weapon. Clubs were established in every 
locality for physical exercise, wrestling and the use of 
the dagger. In the tense atmosphere created by the 
Shuddhi and Sangathan Movements, it was not at all 
difficult for riots to start. In the course of history, 
especially after the war of Independence, a large number 
of irritants had been built up gradually. It has been 
mentioned that the slaughter of cows was a perennial 
source of ill-feeling. The Hindus also held other animals 
sacred. A Muslim shooting a peacock or hurting a 
monkey was asking for trouble. In several Indian towns 
the yellow monkey is a nuisance; it is a great thief and 
what it cannot eat, it destroys. It is a descendant of the 
monkey-god Hanuman who helped the incarnation of 
Vishnu, Rama, to destroy Ravana, the abductor of 
Rama’s wife, Sita. Therefore, the monkey is immune 
from any serious punishment that an irate citizen whose 
property he had destroyed might like to inflict upon the 
animal. The pipal tree also is sacred and its branches 
cannot be lopped off whatever damage they might do to 
property. The Muslims sometimes created mischief 
by making very tall ta'ziyahs 1 and ‘ alams 2 that could 
not pass under a free on the route unless some of its 
branches were lopped off. For centuries it was custo¬ 
mary for music to stop when a procession passed in front 
of a mosque at the time of prayers. The Hindus now made 
an issue of this and insisted upon playing music with 
complete disregard for the feelings of the Muslims. The 
proximity of a temple to a mosque was a continuous 

1 Ta'ziahs: Bamboo and paper structures resembling the tcmb of the 
Prophet's grandson, Husain. 

2 ‘ Atoms', banners; they were taken in procession. 
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source of ill-will and quite often it would touch off mass 
violence. It has also been customary for centuries that 
at the time of the Muslim call to prayers, the Hindus 
would not blow their conch shells. Under the inspira¬ 
tion of the extremist leaders, the Hindus now made a 
point of fixing exactly the same time for blowing their 
conches as was fixed for Muslim prayers. In many 
places the Hindus started objecting to the Muslim call to 
prayers because they claimed that it disturbed their gods. 

The Muslims, taken aback by the violence of the 
Shuddhi and Sangathan Movements, organized the 
counter Movements of Tabligh and Tanzim. These 
Movements did not prosper for various reasons. The 
greater part of effective Muslim leadership was still 
under the influence of the Khilafat and Non-cooperation 
Movements and had come to believe ardently in the ideal 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. Evep those who were not in 
the Indian National Congress or the Khilafat Committee, 
like Mohammad Ali Jinnah, believed that the cause of the 
freedom of the subcontinent could not prosper without 
friendly relations between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
The Muslims had too few workers of the first rank to be 
able to organize a popular movement without the help 
and cooperation of ail their leaders, or at least an effective 
majority of them. They also did not have the material 
resources of the richer Hindu community. Besides, 
they were unable fully to grasp the meaning of the two 
Hindu movements with which they were confronted. 
They could not believe that the Hindus had a consistent 
philosophy and purpose behind their activities. They 
were not fully aware of the fact that even Hindu national¬ 
ism had strongly exclusive religious and idealistic back¬ 
ground. They showed their trust in the Indian National 
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Congress and hoped that the Hindu leaders of the 
Congress would be able to curb the activities of the 
extremist Hindus, because at least theoretically the 
Indian National Congress had not given up the plank of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. 

By the year 1924 there had been so many riots that 
nationalist leaders became worried. In 1924 a unity 
conference was called to seek some solution of the 
problem. The urgency of doing something to stop 
further deterioration in the situation was dramatically 
brought to public attention by Gandhi, who undertook 
a long fast. The conference met in the Sangam theatre 
at Delhi and discussed the symptoms rather than the 
root causes. The members discussed and reached agree¬ 
ments on matters like the slaughter of cows and the 
pitying of music before the mosques after a good deal of 
haggling. There was jubilation in nationalist circles 
and Gandhi gave up his fast. But actually nothing had 
been achieved, because there had been no change of 
heart. Indeed the fundamentals of the problem were 
not even discussed. The basic fact was that the organi¬ 
zers of the Shuddhi and Sangathan Movements did not 
believe in any compromise. They did not want the 
Muslims as equal partners in the India of their dreams. 
They were not convinced that freedom could not be 
attained without the* cooperation of the Muslims. Even 
if it could be, it would only be freedom from control by 
the British, not freedom from the presence of the Muslims 
in the body politics of India. The result was that there 
was no abatement in the Muslim baiting activities of 
the Sangathanists and the incidence of Hindu-Muslim 
riots did not decrease. The Hindu nationalists soon 
turned cold to the entreaties of the Muslim leaders to 
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exercise their influence upon their co-religionists. The 
reasons for their attitude were varied. Some felt that if 
they spoke out against their own community, they would 
lose their influence, because the antipathy against the 
Muslims was deep rooted. Others, and their number 
was larger, found their sympathies with their own 
community rather than with the cause of a united 
nationalism. 

The Muslims were still anxious to establish the 
principles of a common nationalism with the Hindus but 
the Hindus seemed to be indifferent to the idea. When 
in 1925 Maulana Mohamed Ali and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad approached Gandhi on the occasion of the 
Kanpur Session of the Indian National Congress and 
asked him to come out openly in favour of inter-commu¬ 
nal amity and to do something to stop the perennial 
riots, they found him cold and indifferent. 1 Instead, he 
made a curious statement at Calcutta, wherein he said, 
“I simply nowadays... .content myself by saying that 
some day or other we Hindus and Muslims will have 
to come together, if we want the deliverance of our 
country. And if it is to be our lot that, before we can 
come together, we shed one another’s blood, then I say 
the sooner we do so the better it is for us.** 2 He called 
the Hindus “cowards’* and labelled the Muslims as 
“bullies’* and counselled the Hindus to shed their 
cowardice. He certainly did not advocate non-violence 
so far as intercommunal riots were concerned. The 
Muslims were disappointed with his lukewarm con¬ 
demnation of Hindu-Muslim dissensions, his partisan¬ 
ship in apportioning blame for the outbreaks and his 

l Je'M, Ra’Js Ahmad, Strut i Muhammad‘Ah (Lahore, 1950), p.469. 

a Sltaimmayya, op. tit-, I, p. 298. 
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silence on the Hindu philosophy of provocation to give 
the Hindus the courage, that he himself preached. 

Gandhi’s attitude was very significant. He could 
not see his way to the condemnation of the Hindu desire 
to see an India in which the Muslims would be reduced 
to a helpless community; he could not but share the 
general Hindu resentment against a people that had 
conquered and ruled their motherland. He, therefore, 
found it difficult to rise above a communal outlook in 
politics. As a matter of fact early in 1924, his feelings 
gained the upper hand. There was a riot at Kohat in 
which the Hindu minority suffered considerably. Gnndhi 
went there to investigate the situation. It was Kohat 
that had led to his fast and the Unity Conference at Delhi* 

In 1926 the Rashtriya Svem Sevak Sangha was. 
founded and remained a secret organization. Its 
members were mostly students of schools or colleges. 
They were drilled and trained in the arts of fighting. The 
secrecy that surrounded their activities speaks volumes 
for the Hindu capacity for organization and underground 
work, because the sinister purposes for which this militia 
was being trained came into the open only on the eve of 
the Partition when it was utilized for the massacre of 
Muslims. A discussion of its activities and its role in 
the genocide of the Muslims in Kashmir and East 
Panjab does not come within the purview of this chapter. 

A word is necessary about the Hindu Mahasabha 
to complete the picture. This was in a sense the mother 
organization of the extremist Hindu communal move* 
ments. Its real role was, in actual effect, to provide a 
political platform for the organizers of the movements 
that have been discussed above. Here also some of the 
leading lights of Indian nationalism championed the 
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rights of the Hindu community. For instance, leaders 
such as Lajpat Rai belonged both to the Indian National 
Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha. The Hindu 
leaders of the Indian National Congress who did not 
consider it politic to participate openly in the delibera¬ 
tions of the Hindu Mahasabha nevertheless found it 
useful as a counterblast against the Muslim League. It 
was one of the tricks of these Congress Hindu leaders to 
equate the Hindu Mahasabha with the Muslim League 
and to assign to the Congress the role of a neutral 
arbitrator. Sometimes the most extreme demands 
were put forward by the Hindu Mahasabha and it was 
argued by the Indian National Congress that it coukl not 
concede the demands of the Muslims without satisfying 
such Hindu demands. On many important occasions it 
was felt by the Muslims that there was so great a proxi¬ 
mity between the views of the Hindu leaders of the 
Indian National Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha 
that there was little to choose between the two. This 
is why the Quaid-i-Azam characterized the Congress as a 
Hindu body. Apart from providing a platform to the 
extremist Hindus for aring their views the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha did little; its active programme was carried out by 
the Shuddhi , Sangahtan and Rashtriya Svem Sevak 
Sangha Movements. 



CHAPTER X 


THE NEHRU REPORT 

Thc Nehru Report is an important document in the 
history of constitutional development in the subcontinent; 
it is also important from the standpoint of understanding 
the spirit and nature of Hindu nationalism. Before we 
examine the contents of the Nehru Report, it is necessary 
to give a resume of its historical background and of the 
circumstances which led to the appointment of the 
Nehru Committee. The Government of India Act of 
1919 was essentially transitional in character; under 
section 84 of the said Act, a Statutory Commission was 
to be appointed at the end of ten years to determine 
the next stage in the realization of self-rule in India. 
Nevertheless, the agitation and demands for self-rule 
and the dissatisfaction with the Reforms of 1919 began 
immediately after the implementation of the Act. No 
important political party or group was satisfied with the 
existing state of affairs. But while all the important 
parties and groups demanded self-rule, there was little 
prospect for united Hindu-Muslim demand, because 
communal situation had already begun to deteriorate. 
The Hindu-Muslim unity which had developed during 
the Khilafat Movement was breaking down. In fact, 
the years which followed the Khilafat Movement were 
marked by a fresh outburst of communal riots, a lack of 
mutual understanding and growing suspicion between 
the two major communities. “The Shuddhi and Sanga- 
htan movements were playing havoc with the sentiments 
of the Mussalmans.” 1 Some of the Hindu leaders like 

1 Wo SMB, op. dt, p. 240. 
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Lajpat Rai and Shradhanand were dreaming of driving 
out the Muslims from India as the Spaniards had expelled 
the Moors from Spain. The Muslim League and the 
Khilafat leaders were shocked by this new trend in 
Hindu nationalism. The Muslim leadership made re¬ 
peated attempts for the settlement of the communal 
problem so that a united demand might be made to the 
British Government for the immediate grant of self-rule. 
Jinnah declared that a Hindu-Muslim settlement was 
the prerequisite for the success of any sort of constitu¬ 
tional movement in the country. The All-India Muslim 
League, in its three successive Sessions of 1924, 1925 and 
1926, emphasized the need for the settlement of the 
communal problem. In the meantime, a number of 
Unity Conferences were held to solve the problem. 
Gandhi’s fast on September 26, 1924, led to a Unity 
Conference at Delhi and this was soon followed by an 
All-Parties Leaders Conference at Bombay. But both 
these conferences failed to achieve anything substantial. 
The Muslim League at its Session of 1924 decided to hold 
a conference of various Muslim organizations in order 
to achieve unity among the Muslims. Still, Jinnah made 
it clear that the object of such unity was not to quarrel 
with the Hindus but rather to unite and co-operate with 
them for the good of the people.* The Muslim Unity 
Conference met on 20 March, 1927, under the inspiring 
chairmanship of Mohammed Ali Jinnah who went to 
great extremes to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity. It 
was at his historic meeting of the Muslim leaders that 
Jinnah persuaded the Muslims to give up the system of 
Separate Electorates in order to achieve a compromise 
with the Hindus over the constitutional tangle. In 

i Ambfrflrar, B. R., Thoughts on Pakistan ,p. 321 • 
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effect, the Muslims agreed to give up the Separate 
Electorates provided the following minimum demands 
were accepted: 

(1) That Sind should be separated from Bombay 
Presidency and constituted into a separate 
province. 

(2) That the reforms should be introduced in the 
North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan 
on the same footing as any other Province. It 
was only in the event of these conditions being 
accepted that the Muslims would accept Joint 
Electorates with the reservation of seats in all 
the Provinces and make concessions to Hindu 
minorities in the matter of the number of 
representatives in the three Provinces of Sind, 
North-West Frontier Province, and Baluchistan, 
as Hindu majority Provinces would be pre¬ 
pared to make to the Muslim minorities in the 
other Provinces. This matter of concessions 
could be discussed and settled by responsible 
committees that would be appointed by the two 
communities respectively. 

(3) In the Panjab and Bengal, the proportion of 
representation should be in accordance with 
the population; in other words, Joint Electo¬ 
rates with the reservation of seats according 
to population. 

(4) In the Central Legislature the Muslim re¬ 
presentation should not be less than one-third, 
also through Joint Electorate with reservation 
of seats. 


1 Neman, op* dt* p. 244^ 
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This offer was inter-dependent and could only 
be accepted or rejected in its entirety. 

It should, however, be pointed out that some section 
of the Muslim Leaguers did not endorse the idea of 
sacrificing the Separate Electorate. The Muslim 
Leaguers of the Panjab, under Sir Muhammad Shafi, 
vehemently opposed the idea; they had not much faith 
in Hindu-Muslim unity. The recent opposition by the 
leading Hindu members of the Central Legislature to the 
proposal for introducing reforms in the N.-W.F. Province 
shocked many Muslim leaders, but the bulk of the Muslim 
Leaguers under the leadership of Jinnah were so keen on 
a compromise with the Hindus that they decided to 
move forward with the Delhi Proposals. While the 
Delhi Proposals of the Muslims were welcomed by the 
Congress, some Hindu leaders and elements of the press 
did not appreciate the spirit of compromise and conci¬ 
liation as evidence by them. They continued to oppose 
the separation of Sind and the introduction of reforms 
in the N.-W.F. Province and Baluchistan. The Hindustan 
Times ridiculed the Delhi Proposals of the Muslims as 
“heads I win, tails you lose”*. In fact, the Muslim 
proposals were based on the genuine desire of arriving 
at a settlement of the communal problem. The Muslims 
valued greatly the Separate Electorates and knew very 
well that under a Joint Electorate their condition might 
be far worse. Still they were sincerely anxious to remove 
the greatest hurdle in the way of constitutional advance¬ 
ment. 

Then came the long expected announcement from 
the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, regarding the formation of a 

I Syyid, M. H.» Mohammad Ali Jinnah: apolitical study (Lahore, 1943). p. 240. 
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Royal Commission. The Commission was to be headed 
by Sir John Simon and all its members were to be British. 
This was regarded as highly insulting to the Indians and 
immediate protests were raised from all important 
political parties. Jinnah took the lead in issuing the 
“Leaders’ Manifesto” which expressed the resentment of 
the people against the total exclusion of Indians from the 
Royal Commission. 

The Annual Session of the Congress met in Decem¬ 
ber 1927, at Madras and passed a lengthy resolution on 
the Hindu-Muslim problem; it also passed a resolution 
for drafting a “Swaraj Constitution” in consultation and 
co-operation with the other parties. The Congress 
Working Committee was authorized to confer with 
other organizations. The Muslim League, by this time, 
was divided, as the Shafi group continued to insist on 
Separate Electorates. The Muslim League, at its 
meeting in Calcutta, in December 1927, appointed a 
sub-committee to confer with the Congress and such 
other organizations as the League Council might think 
proper. The purpose of the Conference was to see to 
the drafting of a Constitution in which the interests of 
the Muslims would be safeguarded in the manner stated 
in the Delhi Proposals. 

In accordance with the directions of the Madras 
Congress, the Congress Working Committee issued 
invitations to a large number of political parties and 
organizations to an All-Parties Conference with the object 
of framing a Constitution which would be acceptable 
to the various groups. Lord Birkenhead, the then 
Secretary of State for % India, had already thrown a 
challenge to the Indian politicians to produce an agreed 
Constitution. It was expected that Lord Birkenhead’s 
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challenge would be taken up and that the Indians would 
rise above narrow communal considerations and produce 
a united Constitution. As pointed out earlier, the 
Muslims had already paved the path of compromise by 
their willingness to sacrifice the Separate Electorates. 
Among the political parties and groups which were 
invited to send representatives to the All-Parties Confer¬ 
ence which held its first meeting on 12 February, 1928, 
at Delhi were the National Liberal Federation, Hindu 
Mahasabha, All-India Muslim League, Central Khilafat 
Committee, Central Sikh League, South Indian Liberal 
Federation, All-India Trade Union Congress, General 
Council of All-Burmese Association, Home Rule League, 
Republic League, Independent Party in the Assembly, 
Nationalist Party in the Assembly, Indian States Subjects 
Association, Indian States Peoples Conference, Anglo- 
Indian Association and the Indian Association of Cal¬ 
cutta. Those sections of the Muslims who were opposed 
to the idea of Joint Electorates were not invited. 

The first question which was discussed at the Con¬ 
ference was the objective to be aimed at in the Constitu¬ 
tion. The Conference decided in favour of Dominion 
Status, “the Constitution to be framed providing for the 
establishment of full responsible Government”. Having 
decided the objective, the Conference applied itself to 
the communal problem and here its weakness was 
clearly demonstrated. Die Hindu reactionary groups 
and leaders like Moonje would not accept the Muslim 
proposals which even won the approval of some non- 
Muslim organizations like the Congress and the Liberal 
Federation. The Hindu leaders raised a hue and cry 
against the creation of a separate Province of Sind as 
well as the introduction of reforms in the ,N-W. F ? 
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Province and Baluchistan. The resolutions of the 
Conference relating to the Electorates and reservation 
of seats were most disappointing and disheartening to 
those who were working sincerely to solve the Hindu- 
Muslim problem. The Conference appointed a com¬ 
mittee with instructions to report on the following 
subjects whether the Constitution should be bicameral 
or unicameral, franchise, declaration of rights, rights of 
labour and peasantry and Indian States. 1 Having 
appointed the Committee, the Conference adjourned. 
Before the adjourned meeting of the Conference met on 
8 March, 1928, at Delhi, the Muslim League Council 
disgusted and disappointed by the attitude of the Hindu 
leaders expressed its disapproval of the resolutions of the 
first Conference. The League Council further laid down 
that its representatives should on the acceptance of the 
proposals embodied in the resolution of the League 
Session of 1927 held at Calcutta, and report the final 
result of their efforts to the Council before proceeding 
with the framing of the Constitution. This resolution 
of the Muslim League upset the procedure of the Con¬ 
ference. The report of the Committee which was 
appointed on 22 February could not be considered owing 
to this resolution. In fact, the Muslim representatives 
were not in a position to participate in the deliberations 
of the Conference unless their proposals were accepted 
in totality. The Second Conference betrayed the widen¬ 
ing gulf between the Muslim and the Hindu leaders. The 
spirit of compromise and the idea of co-operation as 
extended by the Muslim League were not appreciated. 
Hindu and Sikh leaders would not concede even the 
minimum demands of the Muslims. Under these 


i Reports of All-Parties Conference, Allahabad, 1928, p. 240. 
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circumstances the second Conference ended without 
achieving any tangible results. It only appointed two 
sub-committees; one of these was to enquire into the 
financial aspect of the separation of Sind and the other 
was to consider the system of proportional representa¬ 
tion. In the meantime, the report of the earlier Com¬ 
mittee was published and circulated and the Conference 
was adjourned till 19 May, 1928.* 

In the meantime, the Hindu Mahasabha met in 
April and expressed its strong disapproval of the Muslim 
proposals. Thus when the All-Parties Conference met 
for the third time in Bombay on 19 May, there was hardly 
any prospect of an agreed Constitution. It was then 
decided that a small committee should be appointed to 
work out the details of the Constitution. The Com¬ 
mittee was headed by Pandit Motilal Nehru, its other 
members being S. Ali Imam, Tej Bahadur Spru, M.S. 
Aney, Mangal Singh, Shoaib Qureshi, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, G. R. Pradhan, M. R. Jayakar and N. M. Joshi. 
The last two gentlemen, however, did not take part in it. 
Of the two Muslim members, S. Ali Imam could attend 
only one meeting due to his illness and Shoaib Qureshi 
did not endorse the views of the Committee on Muslim 
representation in the legislatures and reservation of 
seats. 

Let us now examine the Report of the Nehru 
Committee. The Committee had to define the “Princi¬ 
ples of Constitution for India". It had to make a choice 
between independence or **Puma Swaraj 99 and Dominion 
Status. In order to attain maximum agreement, the 
Committee decided for Dominion Status. Its decision 
was in favour of “Constitution for full responsible 

I Ibid., p.23. 
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Government of the model of the Constitution of the self- 
governing dominions’*. Naturally, this decision met with 
sharp criticism from persons like Maulana Mohamed 
Ali and Subhash Chandra Bose who considered this 
compromise as a betrayal of the principle of complete 
independence to which the Congress had committed 
itself. 

Having made the choice between independence 
and Dominion Status, the Committee proceeded to 
tackle the most important issue facing the framers of the 
Constitution, namely, the communal problem, which the 
Committee felt was essentially a Hindu-Muslim problem. 
It was apparent from the beginning that it was on the 
satisfactory solution of this problem that the success of 
the Committee ultimately depended. No Constitution 
would be acceptable or would be stable and secure unless 
it could inspire the confidence of the two major com¬ 
munities. But it seemed the Committee did not fully 
realize the legitimate interests and aspirations of the 
Muslims. They dismissed lightly the Muslim apprehen¬ 
sion of being dominated by the Hindu majority and their 
cherished culture and way of life being endangered with¬ 
out adequate safeguards. In the very beginning the 
Committee commented that a new-comer to India, 
looking at the numerical strength of the Muslims would 
probably imagine that they were strong enough to look 
after themselves and required no special protection or 
spoon-feeding. If communal protection was necessary 
for any group, it was not for the two major communities, 
the Muslims and the Hindus, it might be necessary for 
the small communities which together formed 10 per cent 
of the total. 

1 Ibid,, p. 28. 
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The communal problem, according to the analysis 
of the Nehru Committee, resolved itself into the question 
of the electorate, reservation of seats, separation of Sind 
and the form of government in the N.-W.F. Province and 
Baluchistan. 

As for the question of electorate, it had a long 
history behind it. Whether the electorate should be 
separate or joint, with or without reservation of seats, 
had been debated for a long time. As has been noted 
earlier, Muslims had attached great importance to the 
system of Separate Electorates. They felt that under a 
system of Joint Electorates, their political, economic, 
linguistic and cultural interests would suffer on account of 
the numerical superiority of the Hindus. This demand 
had been recognized by the British Government in the 
Constitutions of 1909 and 1919 as well as by the Hindus 
in the Lucknow Pact. Yet, in a spirit of compromise, a 
powerful section of the Muslims under the leadership 
of Mohammad Ali Jinnah was prepared to forego this 
fundamental demand, provided certain other demands 
were fulfilled. Unfortunately, the Nehru Committee did 
not appreciate the spirit of co-operation and compromise 
as shown by the Muslims. They merely repeated the 
oft-quoted arguments against Separate Electorates. To 
quote the words of the Committee, “Separate Electorates 
are bad for the growth of a national spirit, and they 
must, therefore, be discarded as a condition precedent to 
any rational system of representation. 1 The Com¬ 
mittee decided in favour of Joint Electorates without, 
however, conceding the basic demands formulated in the 
Muslim Proposals of March 20, 1927. 


I Ibid p. 30. 
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With regard to the reservation of seats for various 
communities, the Committee examined various proposals, 
such as: 

(1) Reservation of seats on population basis for 
majorities as well as minorities. 

(2) Part reservation for majorities with freedom 
to contest other seats. 

(3) Proportional representation. 

(4) Amalgamation of the Panjab and N.-W.F. 
Provinces with no reservation of seats. 

(5) No reseivation, but special safeguards in the 
Constitution for educational and economic 
advance of backward communities. 

The Committee was of the opinion that reservation 
of seats for any community, whether majority or minority, 
was a frank recognition of communalism and differed 
little from the communal electorates. The authors of 
the Nehru Report were particularly emphatic in their 
condemnation of reservation of seats for the majority 
community in any Province. Consequently, they rejected 
the Muslim demand for reservation of seats according 
to population in the Provinces of the Panjab and Bengal. 
While in theory it was the fine and high sounding that the 
majority should have no reservation, still if one would 
look into the actual distribution of population in the 
Panjab and Bengal and into the relative economic 
and educational strength of the Hindu and 
Muslims, one could appreciate the genuine apprehension 
of the latter and their anxiety for reservation of seats. 
The Muslims constituted a very small majority in these 
Provinces, and economically and educationally they 
were lagging far behind. It was quite possible that in 
the absence of reservation of seats under a system of 
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Joint Electorates, the Muslims, might well have been 
reduced to a minority in the legislatures. This led them 
to insist on reservation of seats, at least for transitional 
period. Further, if adult franchise was not introduced 
immediately the Muslim voting strength, in spite of their 
numbers, would be less than that of the other com¬ 
munities. Not a single one of these valid arguments, 
however, could make the authors of the Nehru Report 
accept the Muslim viewpoint. 

The only reservation of seats that they would allow 
for the Muslim was confined to those Provinces where 
they were in a small minority, and similarly the Hindus 
were given reservation of seats in the N.-W.F. Province. 
But, here against, the “weightage” which the Muslims 
had been enjoying under the Montagu-Chelmsford Re¬ 
forms and which was also recognized in the Lucknow 
Pact, was done away with. The Committee gave the 
verdict that, whenever such reservation has to be made 
for the Muslim minority, it must be in strict proportion 
to its population. In accordance with this principle, 
the Muslim demand for one-third of the seats in the 
Central Legislature was turned down. The Committee 
said that Muslims were one-fourth of the total population 
of British India and they could not be allowed reserva¬ 
tion over and above that proportion in the Central Legis¬ 
lature. It recommended that reservation of seats for a 
Muslim minority, both in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures, should be in strict proportion to their 
population, with the right to contest additional seats for 
a period of ten years. Thus they turned down one of 
the most important demands embodied in the Delhi 
Proposals on the fulfilment of which the Muslims were 
prepared to accept Joint Electorates. Jinnah’s effort to 
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bring about Hindu-Muslim unity, even at the cost of 
Separate Electorates, as thus frustrated, and the intoler¬ 
ant attitude of the Hindu majority was markedly demons¬ 
trated. At this critical juncture in the constitutional 
history of the subcontinent, the Congress failed to show 
any broadness of mind and turned down the offer of 
co-operation made by the Muslims. In many countries 
of the world, the minorities have been given special 
facilities and protection in order to win their confidence 
and faith but here the majority community did not 
accept even the minimum demands of the minorities. 

With regard to the Muslim demand for the separa¬ 
tion of Sind, the Nehru Committee discussed the matter 
in detail. It commended that “Sind has by a strange 
succession of events become a major problem in our 
politics.” 1 It devoted considerable space to the Hindu 
objection to the creation of this new Province and was 
of the opinion “that the Muslim demand for the 
separation of Sind was not put forward in the happiest 
way.” The Committee, however, had to recognise the 
convincing argument and justification for making Sind a 
separate province. Yet its acceptance of the Muslim 
demand was not unqualified and ungrudging. Its 
original recommendations were as follows: 

“Sind should be separate from Bombay and consti¬ 
tuted into a separate Province after such enquiiy 
about financial position as may be considered 
necessary.” 

Subsequently, at the All-Parties Conference which 
was held in Lucknow in August, 1928, to consider the 
Report, the original recommendation was modified as 
follows: 

t Ibid., p. 31. 
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“Simultaneously with the establishment of Govern¬ 
ment in accordance with the Nehru Committee’s 
report, Sind shall be separated from Bombay and 
constituted into a separate Province, provided after 
an enquiry it is found 

(a) that Sind is financially self-supporting; 

(b) in the event of its being found that it is not 
financially self-supporting, on the scheme of 
separation being laid before the people of Sind 
with its financial and administrative aspects, 
the majority of the inhabitants favour the 
scheme and express their readiness to bear the 
financial responsibility of the new arrangement; 

2. that the form of government in Sind shall be 
the same as in the other Provinces under the 
Constitution ; 

3. that the non-Muslim minority in Sind shall 
be given the same privileges in the matter of 
representation in the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures as the Muslim minorities are 
given under the Nehru Committee’s report in 
areas where they are in a minority.” 

The Muslims naturally expected that the separation 
of Sind which was included in the Delhi Proposals of 
1927 should be accepted without any qualifications or 
conditions. As regards reforms in N.-W. F. Province 
and Baluchistan which constituted another important 
demand in the Muslim proposals, the Nehru Committee 
agreed that N.-W. F. Province should have the same form 
of government as other Provinces. Here, again we find 
that in the original recommendations of the report there 
was no mention of Baluchistan and it displayed differ¬ 
ence of its “authors towards the Muslim demands. When 
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their attention was drawn to this significant omission, 
it had to be admitted that die word “Baluchistan** was 
omitted by “oversight”. Finally, they had to include 
Baluchistan, but this “oversight** contributed to the 
increase of distrust, suspicion and a lack of mutual 
understanding. 

The authors of the Nehru Report betrayed their 
intolerent attitude once more when they decided upon 
the form of the future Constitution. It was regarded 
by many important observers of Indian politics that the 
federal form pf government with a large measure of 
autonomy for the provinces would best solve the commu¬ 
nal problem. The Muslims who constituted a minority 
in the subcontinent but were in a majority in certain 
Provinces, such as Bengal, the Panjab, Sind and the 
N.-W. F. Province, wanted that in those areas where they 
constituted a majority they should be allowed to manage 
their affairs themselves. Only a federal form of govern¬ 
ment, they insisted, could achieve this. Their proposal 
was based on the principle of “live and let live” and 
without any motive of “domination**. The Muslims, as 
a minority could not expect to dominate; they were only 
anxious to be free from any undue control by the majority 
community. They were concerned that the Central 
Government should not be all powerful. The authors 
of the Nehru Report did not give this demand the 
consideration which it deserved. Hindu India, on the 
other hand, wanted a strong Central Government where 
they could dominate by their sheer numerical strength. 
The Nehru Report endorsed this approach by stating 
that an Indian Federation, if it is to be reality, “must lay 
the foundation of a strong Central authority*’. In their 
recommendations they made it clear that the Dowers of a 
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Provincial Government were to be limited and that the 
Central Government should have control over all 
departments. Further, residuary powers which, the Mus¬ 
lims always insisted, should be vested in the Provinces, 
would, according to the recommendations of the Nehru 
Report, go to the Centre. In fact, as Professor Coup¬ 
land stated, the Constitution, as provided under the 
Nehru Report, “could hardly be called federal. Devolu¬ 
tion was carried no further than the Act of 1919 had 
carried it. The schedules of Central and Provincial 
subjects were practically the same as the existing sched¬ 
ules, and all subjects not named therein were allotted by 
the Constitution to the Centre.” 1 The Central Lsit 
consisted of as many as forty-seven items and included 
such functions as Defence, Foreign Affairs, Currency, 
Trade and Commerce, Banking, Railways—in fact 
all the important functions of the State. Moreover, 
the supremacy of the Central Laws over the Provincial 
Laws was clearly recognized in the Report, nor was there 
any provision for the Concurrent List in the distribution 
of powers between the Centre and the Provinces. 

The Nehru Report also recommended the inclusion 
of Fundamental Rights in the proposed Constitution. 
Since the enactment of the American Constitution, the 
Fundamental Rights of citizens had found their way into 
a number of Constitutions. Particularly after the First 
World War, many European States had inserted Funda¬ 
mental Rights into their Constitutions. Following this 
model, the authors of the Nehru Report inserted certain 
familiar liberties such as the equality of status, of 
opportunity and before the law, social and political 

l Coupl«pd, R. ( The Constitutional Problem in India (Oxfoid University 
Press. 1944), p. 94. 
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justice and freedom of thought, expression and belief. 
In a country like undivided India, where there were 
many religious, racial and cultural groups, the need for 
Fundamental Rights was imperative, but the mere 
insertion of Fundamental Rights in the Constitution was 
not sufficient, nor could it ensure confidence and faith 
in the minds of the minorities, particularly in the absence 
of an effective Government machinery to implement 
them. 

The authors of the Nehru Report devoted consider¬ 
able space to the communal problem, but their re¬ 
commendations to solve it were most disappointing. 
Turning to the other features of the proposed Constitu¬ 
tion, we find very little that is original or novel. The 
authors of the Report had to admit this. It was stated: 
“we frankly confess that we have not been original”. 1 
They, in fact, had followed the model of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Constitution. The Report recommended a 
parliamentary form of government without, however, 
realizing the basic fact, that parliamentary democracy 
presupposes an agreement on fundamentals between the 
various groups of the people. This was completely 
lacking in undivided India. Under the proposed 
Constitution, the legislative powers of the Common¬ 
wealth of India were to be vested in the King and a 
bicameral Parliament. The King was to be made a 
constituent and integral part of the Legislature. This 
was based on the tradition of the parliamentary system 
in England and in the Dominions. It was in clear 
contrast with the system which prevails in countries like 
the U. S. A. The Parliament of the Commonwealth was 
to consist of two Houses—a Senate and a House of 

* Supplementary Report of All-Parties Conference ,1928,p. 28. 
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Representatives, the Senate was to consist of 200 mem¬ 
bers, to be elected by the Provincial Councils, a specific 
number of seats being allotted to each province on the 
basis of population and subject to certain minimum. The 
election was to be held on the basis of proportional 
representation with the single transferable vote. The 
House of Representatives was to consist of 500 members 
to be elected by constituencies determined by law on the 
basis of adult franchise. 

Under the Constitution the Executive authority of 
the Commonwealth was vested in the King and was 
exerciseable by the Governor-General as the King’s 
representative, acting on the advice of the Executive 
Council, This differed from the system prevalent in the 
United Kingdom and in the Dominions where this rela¬ 
tionship was regulated by convention. There was to be 
an Executive Council consisting of the Prime Minister and 
six Ministers. The Prime Minister was to be appointed 
by the Governor-General. The Ministers were also to 
be appointed by him but on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. Unlike the Government of India Act of 1935* 
there was no reference to the representation of minorities 
in the Cabinet. A simple form of majority rule was thus 
provided and as the party system was based on a commu¬ 
nal basis, it virtually meant rule by the Hindu majority. 
The Muslims and other minority groups would never 
have any voice in the administration. The authors of 
the Nehru Report made ample provisions for a strong 
Central Government which would be run by the Hindu 
majority, while the Muslims would remain a perpetual 
minority. Thus for the Muslims it would mean the 
substitution of British by Hindu Rule. 
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When the Nehru Report was published the reaction 
among the Muslims was one of profound shock and 
disillusionment. The Report did not even incorporate 
the Madras Resolution of the Congress, not to speak of 
the Muslim Proposals of 1927. Maulana Mohamed Ali 
described the Nehru Report as “perpetuating slavery and 
Hindu domination”. The Report was submitted to an 
All-Parties Conference which was held in Lucknow from 
28 to 31 August, 1928. The Conference made certain 
amendments to the Report and resolved to re-appoint 
the Nehru Committee with the power to co-opt new 
members. The “principle” of the Constitution as 
recommended in the Report was adopted. The enlarged 
Nehru Committee would place the Constitution in the 
shape of a bill before a Convention of the representatives 
of political parties and other organizations. Mohamed 
Ali Jinnah, the President of the Muslim League, then in 
Europe, was co-opted in the enlarged Nehru Committee, 
but he declined the offer. 

On his return from Europe, Jinnah urged that 
Muslims should organize themselves, should unite and 
should press every reasonable point for their protection. 
He said: ‘*The Nehru Report and the decisions of the 
Lucknow Conference are not—like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians—the last word in the matter.” 1 Jinnah 
continued his afforts to solve the Hindu-Muslim problem. 
He felt that it would be of no use to send the Muslim 
delegates to the proposed National Convention unless 
the Muslim League Council had previously considered 
the Report. So he requested Motilal Nehru to postpone 
the Convention, but this was not complied with and the 
Convention met in Calcutta on 22 December, 1928. 

l Bolitho, Hector, Jinnah (London, J954) p. 93. 
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Jinnah then decided to hold the League meeting also in 
Calcutta, the same time. In the meantime, the Central 
Khilafat Committee and the Bombay Provincial Muslim 
League had already rejected the Nehru Report. Jinnah, 
however, was successful in persuading the Muslim League 
to participate in the Convention. 

The Muslim League under Jinnah’s guidance formu¬ 
lated certain amendments to be incorporated in the 
draft Constitution prepared by the Nehru Committee. 
Three main amendments were: firstly, that the Muslims 
should be given one-third representation in the Central 
Legislature; secondly, that the Panjab and Bengal should, 
in the event of the adult suffrage not being established, 
have Muslim representation on the population basis. 
Thirdly, that residuary powers should be vested in the 
Provincial Legislatures and not in the Centre so that the 
Muslim majority Provinces might enjoy autonomy and 
might not be “menaced by a Hindu-majority Centre”. 

A Sub-Committee of the Convention was appointed 
to consider the Muslim demands. The Sub-Committee 
turned down all the Muslim amendments. Jinnah 
in his ceaseless and untiring mission, however, made a 
last bid by moving the amendments in the Convention. 
He made a passionate appeal to accept the Muslim 
demands. Jinnah said: “Every country struggling for 
freedom and serious of establishing a democratic system 
of government has had to face the problem of minorities 
wherever they existed, and no constitution, however 
idealistic it may be, and however perfect from the 
theoretical point of view it may seem, will ever receive the 
support of the minorities unless they can feel that they 
are an entity, are secure under the proposed constitution 
and government, and whether a constitution will 
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succeed or not must necessarily depend as a matter of 
acid test on whether the minorities are in fact secure.” 
He pleaded hard that the Hindus and Muslims have got 
to “be reconciled and united and made to feel that their 
interests are common". He added “Believe me there is 
no progress for India until the Mussalmans and Hindus 
are united, and let no logic, philosophy or a squabble 
stand in the way of our coming to a compromise and 
nothing will make me more happy than to see the Hindu- 
Muslim Union.” 1 He warned the Convention of the 
dangers of a constitution under which minorities felt 
insecure; of the inevitable result—revolution and civil 
war. Jinnah got support from persons like Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru who also urged the Hindu reactionary 
elements to be broad-minded and solve the communal 
problem. But all appeals fell on deaf ears: all the 
amendments of Jinnah with the exception of three which 
were of minor significance were turned down. The 
militant and intolerant Hindu nationalism triumphed 
and the herculian efforts of the “Ambassador of Hindu- 
Muslim Unity,” came to a sad end. One of the most 
sincere and honest efforts to solve the Hindu-Muslim 
problem in undivided India had failed. Jinnah left 
Calcutta after the Convention with tears in his eyes: he 
called it a“Parting of the ways”. Thus the Nehru Report, 
instead of bridging the gulf between the Hindus and 
Muslims, widened it. 

While the British Government was considering the 
next stage in India's constitutional development and 
while Hindu India had prepared in the Nehru Report a 
comprehensive scheme of a strong Central Government, 


• Noman, op. Cit., p. 281 
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the Muslims were still disunited and disorganized. The 
Muslim League had been already divided on the issues of 
the electorate and the boycott of the Simon Commission. 
Now another group of the so-called nationalist Muslims, 
like Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, left the League on its 
refusal to accept the Nehru Report and formed a 
Muslim “Nationalist Party” prepared to surrender to 
the Hindus even at the cost of Muslim demands and 
interests. In the meantime, a new organization, namely, 
All-India Muslim Conference, with the Aga Khan as its 
leader came into prominence. It met in Delhi on January 
1,1929. Although the League did not officially participate 
in it, it was attended by the representatives of all shades 
of Muslim opinion and a unanimous resolution defining 
Muslim demands *and views on India’s future Constitu¬ 
tion was adopted. It laid down, “In view of India’s 
vast extent and its ethnological, linguistic, administrative 
and geographical or territorial division, the only form of 
government suitable to Indian conditions is a federal 
system with complete autonomy and residuary powers 
vested in the Constituent States. 

“The right of Muslims to elect their representatives 
on the various Indian legislatures through Separate 
Electorates is now the law of the land, and Muslims 
cannot be deprived of that right without their consent. 

“In the provinces in which Mussalmans constitute 
a minority they shall have a representation in no case 
less than that enjoyed by them under the existing law 
(i.e. ‘eightage’). 

“It is essential that Mussalmans should have their 
due share in the Central and Provincial Cabinets.’’ 1 


t Coupland, gp. cit., p. 96. 
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The other clauses in the resolution related to 33 
percent Muslim representation in the Central Legislature, 
reform in the N.-W. F. Province and Baluchistan, due 
proportion of Muslims in the Civil Services and on all 
statutory self-governing bodies and protection of 
Muslim education, language, religion, personal law and 
charitable institutions. 

Jinnah invited the members of the Delhi Muslim 
Conference to a meeting of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League. It was at this meeting, in which Shafi 
group also participated, that Jinnah formulated his 
famous “Fourteen Points” regarding Muslim demands 
and rights in the future constitutional scheme. He tried 
to accommodate the views of the various schools of 
Muslim opinion. Jinnah made a passionate appeal to 
the Muslims to unite and organize themselves at what he 
termed a turning point in India’s constitutional develop¬ 
ment. He said, “if you are going to shoulder any res¬ 
ponsibility, if your decisions are going to command any 
weight, if you wish the will of Muslim India to be regis¬ 
tered, then it can only be accomplished by a united 
decision”. 1 

The architect of the further State of Pakistan showed 
his statesmanship and devotion to the cause of India’s 
freedom and Muslim interests by formulating the Muslim 
demands in the form of the Fourteen Points which might 
be regarded as counter-proposals to the Hindu demands 
as expressed in the Nehru Report. His proposals were as 
follows : 

(1) The form of the future constitution should be 
federal with the residuary powers vested in the 
provinces. 

i Noman, op. cit., p. 285-7. 
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(2) A uniform measure of autonomy should be 
granted to all provinces. 

(3) All legislatures in the country and other elected 
bodies should be constituted on the definite 
principle of adequate and effective respresenta- 
tion of minorities in every province without 
reducing the majority in any province to a 
majority or even equality. 

(4) In the Central Legislature, Muslim representa¬ 
tion should not be less than one-third of the 
total. 

(5) Representation of jcommunal groups should 
continue to be by means of Separate Electorates 
as at present, provided that it should be open 
to any community, at any time, to abandon its 

Separate Electorate in favpur of Joint Electo¬ 
rate. 

(6) Any territorial redistribution that might at 
any time be necessary should not in any way 
effect the Muslim majority in the Panjab, 
Bengal and N.-W. F. Province. 

(7) Full religious liberty, i.e. liberty of belief, wor¬ 
ship and observance, propaganda, association 
and education, should be guaranteed to all 
communities. 

(8) No bill or resolution or any part thereof should 
be passed in any legislature or any other elect¬ 
ed body if three-fourths of the members of any 
community in that particular body could oppose 
such a bill, resolution or part thereof on the 
ground that it would be injurious to the in¬ 
trusts of that community or in the alternative 
such other method would be devised as might 
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be found feasible and practicable to deal with 
such cases. 

(9) Sind should be separate from the Bombay 
Presidency. 

(10) Reforms should be introduced in the N.-W. F. 
Province and Baluchistan on the same footing 
as in other provinces. 

(11) Provision should be made in the Constitution 
giving Muslims an adequate share along with 
the other Indians, in all the services of the State 
and in local self-governing bodies having the 
regard to the requirements of efficiency. 

(12) The Constitution should embody adequate 
safeguards for the protection of Muslim culture, 
for the protection and promotion of Muslim 
education, language, religion, personal laws 
and Muslim charitable institutions, for their due 
share in the grants-in-aid given by the State and 

. by local self-governing bodies. 

(13) No Cabinet, either Central or Provincial" 
should be formed without there being a propor¬ 
tion of at least one-third Muslim Ministers. 

(14) No change should be made in the Constitution 
by the Central Legislature except with the 
concurrence of the States constituting the 
Federation. 

His proposals also included the following alternative: 
“That, in the present circumstances, representation of 
Mussalmans in the different legislatures of the country 
and other elected bodies through the Separate Electorates 
is inevitable and further, the Government being pledged 
over and over again not to disturb this franchise so 
granted to the Muslim Community since 1909 till such 
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time as the Mussalmans chose to abandon it, the Mussal- 
mans will not consent to Joint Electorates unless Sind 
is actually constituted into a Separate Province and re* 
forms in fact are introduced in the N.-W. F. Province and 
Baluchistan on the same footing as in other Provinces.*' 
Further, it is provided that there shall be reservation of 
seats according to the Muslim population in the various 
Provinces; but where Mussalmans are in a majority, they 
shall not contest more seats than their population 
warrants. 

“The question of excess representation of Mussal¬ 
mans over and above their population in Provinces where 
they are in a minority is to be considered heareafter.'* 1 


* ibid., p.285-7. 









